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I.v this Exhibition, an attempt has been made to bring togetlter 
a number of miscellaneous antiquities which fvnned a part of 
the collections of the Department, in such a method as illustrates 
the purpose for which they were intended, rather than their 
M'tistic quality, their material, or their place in the evolution 
f craft or design. 

Such a series falls naturally into groups, and it has been 
Tound convenient to treat these groups in accordance with a 
general scheme, the illustration of the puldic and private life of 
he Greeks and Eomans. 

The materials forming the basis of this scheme are, primarily, 
jbjects which already formed part of the Museum collections ; 
or this reason it has not been possible always to preserve tbit/, 
'roportioii in the relation of the sectio'js to the whole which 
ntld have been studied if the olijects had been selected for 
V uisition with this purpose in view. Further, it is necessary 
warn visitors that they must not' expect to find tlie subject 
,iny sense exhaustively treated here: the complete illustration 
very detail of ancient life would be imijossible for any museum 
t present constituted. All that can here be done is to shape 
available material into a system which may at least present 
'•ly intelligible, if limited, view of ancient life. Several new 
'tioiis. made since the appearance of the first edition of 
5 Guide, have strengthened the exliibition in directions in 
I -h it was deficient, and it is hoped that this process will be 
I 'tied. Meanwhile, some of Uie gaps have been filled by 
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means of casts and reproductions ot objects ^beloDpicf; to other 

eatepories in this Museum, or preserved elsewhere. 

» • . . » • - 
The irreparatiou ot the first edition of this Guide (1908) was 

entrusted to different membei-s of tiie Departmental Staff.. Mr’ 

Yeactes prepared a great deal of the necessary preliminary 

work : Mr. ^Yalters \frote the sections on Athletics, the Circus, 

Gladiators, and Agriculture : Mr. Forsdyke those on Coins, 

Arms ' and Armour, Dress and the Toilet. The lemaining 

.sections weie mainly tlve work of Mr. Marshall. 

In the present edition the section on Anns and Armour has 

been re-written ‘by Mr. Forsdyke, and the remainder has been 

mainly revised by myself. The proofs have been read by Mr. 

Walters and Mb. Forsdyke. 

A. H. S.MITH. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE 


■'he exhibition is arranged in the central rectangle of what was 
ormeiiy the Etruscan Saloon ; it includes Wall-Cases 25-64, 
and Table-Cases E-K. The subject naturally divides 
i^^seU into The two chief headings of public and domestic institu- 
tions, and each of these occupies one half of the room. On the 
^West side are grouped the sections relating mainly to Public Life, 
mon the East those of Private Life : of the former, the section illus- 
ttrating the monetary system of the ancients and its development 
naturally leads up to the Department of Coins and Medals. For 
the general scheme of the exhibition, reference should be made 
to the Table of Contents. 

• Note. — The referend a at the etui of each aection corren>oiul to the 
iiiiiiibera of the objects in this iTidde. These nuintiers, ichich are placed 
near the objects in the Cases, are distinguished hg bring in red upon a 
u'hite ground. Numbers attached to the objects {such as Bii on. a 
case) refer to the British iluseuui Catalogues, ichich should he consulted 
for fuller details than can be gicen in the Guide. 


I. -POLITICAL INSCRIPTIONS AND SLAVERY. 

(Table-Case •K.) 

A SECTiox of Table-Case K contain.s a series of inscriptions which 
illustrate various sides of Greek and Roman political life. 

It must be borne in mind that the Greek state ^Jas generally 
of very small dimensions. As a rule all life was centred within 
a city, which had but a moderate extent of outlnng country. 
Aristotle describes the perfect city or state (the words are inter- 
changeable) as the union of several villages, supplying all that is 
necessary for independent life.' (freece, though small in area, was 
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thus (Iividud up into a larjuu iiuiulici uf states, u hust'intetests weie 
eonstaiitly in efintiiet. It tints caiue aluiut tflat it was pmxided 
• \vi*li systeiii^ (if Treaties, ailiitra- 

• tions, and c oiisular rejiresentatiun 

^ — such ‘as marked a fiillv developetl 

— , — ititematuiii.d svsteui. 

, - " - ' Z Treaties.- The luunze tahlet 

s A Z - — 1 date.s piohalilv fium tile 

■, » Z -i' ' _ Z , st-tond half of the sixtlf c(>ntui\' 

- ^ u.c.. at a time when the Eleiaus 

' ys -y - ^ ' Z tuid Heraeaiis of Arcadia wen* still 

— Z ~ — r"i j- dwelliuy in villaites. and weri' not 

_■ ^ — yet united each into a sinule eitc, 

— - JZ _ ' Z Z ” is written in the Aeolic diahct 

- ri Z' — ‘ ~ K of Elis, and reeoids a tieaty liptween 

_ Z. ”” the two [leoples named. Theie was 

~ -d. "'Z ; t<j he a close alliance between them 

■ ■ , _ d' = in respert of all matteis of common 

1' ~ ,Z Z Z ~ d interest, whether of jieace oi' war.* 

Z 5 Any breach of the treaty, or anv 

'' -y — ' '.'i y damaee to the inscrijition recordiinj 

- ■ r* ^ the tieaty. would involve a fine of a 

~ Z ; ' ° talent of silver to be jiaid bv the 

Z y. Z offendei to (.)lympian Zeus, the 

. Z r. ' Z Z supreme Greek deity. The tablet 

- " 5 "its brought fiom Olympia by Sir 

Z~ ~ i; iVilliiim Gell in LSI'l. 

~ ■ , g No. 2 is a east of a simihii treat V 

- - — . ' - ' ty between the ( oniniunities of the 

- - ' ■ y -- ^ .Viiaitiiind i\lata[jii, foi a fiftv veats' 

; ~ r ftiend,shi|i. In case of a lueac h of 

- •- - A- — the tre.itv the piiests at OIvnipia 

Z ' ' '■ llilte iU'bitiatoi's' poucis. 

- ~ - Xo 3 (lie. I ) IS a bronze tablet, 

- . with a nil" at one end for siisiieii- 

' « ' 

- _ Sion, reeordin" a treatv made be 

' - - — tween the ( itics of Chalcioii and 

^ Oeaiithciii on the Gulf id’ (.'oiintli. 

It IS in the l-oktiaii dialect, anil can 
( be date', I to ,1 bout till i; c The 

III.IIII ob|c( t ol I he 1 1 C,| t \- w ,1 s to 
' iceiilat c the I u ,i( I K c o| I I'pi n,i | 
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Ix'tuccn tli(' i^tizens of tlu' iie''[)Octive towii-i. ami, m paitii ul.ii', to 
jirovoiit injiu'V to •foivign nierohaats either port. There 

are also provisions ft^r ensuiin^ a fair trial to aliens. The talflet 
was found at Oeanthoia (Ualaxitli). ami was formerly in the 
Woodhouse collection. • 

Colonization. -This was a feature of ]ieciiliar iiuportafice in 
Creek life. Tn the c(mrsi' of the eighth amt seventh centuiies B.c. 
numerous colonists had left their homes on tlie mainland of Greece 
or on ttie coast of Asia TIinor, am^ had .settled princiijtlly i*i 
isoutheni Italy and Sully, or round the shores of the Black Sea. 

The reasons for such emigration were sometimes political, but 
more often commercial. Between the mother-cit^v and the colonv 
relation.s of an intimate character were almost invariably main- 
tained. Representatives from either city attended the more 
important festivals held in the other town, and '(he daimhter-citv 
not infrequently souglit the advice of the mother-city in times of 
difficulty and danger. The inscription on the bronze tablet Xo. 4 
illustrates the way in which colonists left one Greek state to 
* settle in another comparatively near at hand, and also shows 
the relations o.xisting between the colonists and the mother-state. 

,.\t a date probably previous to T.)5 B.c. colonists from the Opuntian 
or Eastern Lokrians (inhabiting a district lying opposite to the 
island of Euboea) left their homes to setth' in Xanpaktos. a town 
situated on the narrowest part of the Gulf of Corinth, in thi' 
territory of the Western Lokriairs. The question arose as to how 
far the colonists were to remain in e(mnection with the mother- 
country. The tablet shows that the settlers had the privilege ot 
enjoying full social and religions rights levisiting their native 
city, although during their absence they were exem])t fi*nn ])aying 
taxes to it. Under certain conditions they might ve.'umc their 
residence in the mother-state without fee. and they also had a 
right to inherit )iroperty left by a near relative m that state. 
Other ju’ovisions deal with judicial arrangements alfectiug the new 
settlers. 

Proxenia. -Just as modern .states ajipoiiit consuls in foreign 
countries in order vhat the interests of their citizens abroad mav 
be protected, so the various Greek cities a[)pointed their repre- 
sentatives in different foreign .states. These representatives were 
chosen from the citizens of the town in which they acted, and , 
their appointment was reg^irded u* a spei ial honour, i ariyiiig with 
it suiistautial privileges. The main fiiiictious of the pi’Drriii wei^' 
those of dispensing hospitality to tiTivellcrs and ^i-'-'ist ing them in 
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GKEEK .VXD IKVJIAX LIFE. 


cases of difficulty, aud of receiving ambassadors ai rising froni the 
state which they represented. They were also'e.xpected generallv 
to* further that state's coinmerciaUinterests. ^ , 

Two bronze tablets recording decrees of prnxenia. passed by 
the people of Corcyra. are here exhibited. Xo. 5 (fig. 2). prol^ably 
of th? end of the fourth century B.r.. records the grant of proxenin 
to Dionvsios. son of Phrvnichos. an .Vthenian.' It mentions the 
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i’ll,. -1. — (Ikant of iiniiiiiiii TO Dionysios (Xo. ■>). Ht. 1:1* in. 

date, the ajijiointuient. and the right of jios.sessing land and house 
property in Caicyra. the last evidently a reward granted to tlie 
proxcnoit for*his services. Xo. 6 (fig. .3). of about 2(XJ n.c.. is a 

' Ylpvrai'ii j 'Fi'figeci'. ufiijm t€ Tfijirit ctt'i oeVn* TT/ioorarar { 

Vuddios 2o}KpuTfVS' I Tvpu^fvov irofi a d\la | Aiocccrioi' | Xdrfvainv 

(WTUV Kal I (Kydmvs. diScori 8i Kci'i | -yav Ka'i oiKius (pmiaiv. \ tuv St npn^fvini’ 
7pdi//’ar|raf fif dvSepfi' | 61 k.. 7 r/)u, 3 oi'A()it Kill 77/10 fiiVoif ^nKrp KaXas 

f yf IF. 

Xioi'vtrial/ , j ^ Adtjr tun'. 
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grant of proxenia t(*Pausanias, sou of Attalos, a Liti4en of Ambrakia.’ 
He is accorded the usual honours, and the Treasurer is directed 
to provide the money for the engraving of the decree on bronze. 
Both these tablets were fou»d in Corfu, the modern name of the 
ancient Corcyra. The person.s appointed acted, of course, in 
Athens and .\mbrakia respectively. • 
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Law-courts at Athens.— One of the most striking features 
of democratic* Athens was its elaborate inacliinerv for*the adminis- 
tration of justice. Tlie system of jmpular control began in the 

' r« dXia. 7Tf)o^€ vov €lfi€v Ylavirainau *Ar|rd\oL' 'A/x^pa/ctcomt' J rdi 

TToXiOS TO)U KopKVjjai \ cov al'Tov Kat tyyovovs' j de acrots kui tu \ «XX« 

TifXLa, oaa Kai [rot?] | oXXoi? 7r/^>^cVot? [^ij j ei'epyertit? y€y(p(i) I nTat. j rav 
7 rpo^€i/i\cti/ TTpo^ovXovs Kol 7 Tpn\litKovs ypii^j/avTa'i et? 1 \(\\Kiopa ai/a 64 p€i’.^ 
TOP Hi rapiav Hopev \ to y€m'tp€voi' avaXoi pm. 

’ArrtiXoi’ j *Ap^j}<iKicdTai', 
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lifrli eeiituiv aiul it'i full ilevc‘lo|jivent in tlu‘ fourth, 

Foj' petty offence' the \ arious iiiagi'tfiite.s had the power of intlu t- 
iiiu a t^inall fine, but etaver charges were u.suJlly dec'ided by a jury 
court. Tho'c who ( oiujio.'ed tliei'C jui^v court' weie <'alled ilika-^tKe. 
They.were dio.'t'u at fii't iiji to the iiuiuber of 'ix tliou.'aiid from 
the entire body of i ifif-.eii' over thirty year' of arre. but later on 
apparently any citizen o\er thirty veai' of age was a ipialified 
juiyman. From the time of i'erikles eath juryman leceiy^'d tliiee 
(diol.' (al)out -od.) a day for Tii' seryice-;. The whole body of jury- 
men wa.' diyided into teu'.'ei tioii'. each of which wa.' di.stingui.shed 
by one of the fii'l ten letter' of the llreek aljihabet (A to K). 
Each dika't rei en ed a ticket (-iiukioi ). at first of bronze, but in 
Ari'totle .' day of boxwooil. iii'cribed with hi' name, his parish, 
and the number .-of his .section. Tn .Vristotle's day the father's 
name was .dways giyen as well.' F’our of these dikasts' tii-kets 
(in bionze) are exhibite<l m this case, together with a fragment of 
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f. fifth, (’jiwards of eighty aie known, all apjiarently belonging 
to the fouith century n.<» The tickets shown are : 

Xo, 7. w liii ]i belonged to Deinias of Ilalae. of the thii'd sec- 
tion (F ). The ticket i' staniped with the Athenian symbol ot 
an oul within an olive wicatli. two owls with one head, and a 
( iorgoneion. 

Xo. 8. belonging to An lulochos of Phaleron. of tlie lifth 
sei tion ( E). 

X'o. 9. ‘oelonging to .Vristophou. .son of .\ristodemos. of 
Kothokidae. His was the third .section (F ). 

X(i. 10. the ti( ket of Thiikydides of Fp|ier Lamjitrae (lig. 1). 
Ifi> belonged to the -ixth .section (I). Tin* ticket bears the symbol' 
of rn owl within an ohye wreath, and a ■' Iorgoneion. 

uyn^a rn emT'S rrtiTjUit^d' Kitt roc khi yinififtii fcrcoj’ frro(^fta>c nAei rot c. 
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The lowest frayiieiit is part of a ticket belonoiipa to Philochares 
of Acliarnae of the fifth section. ^ 

OstracisrrT. — Thi.? was a ]>ecnliar device atlopted liv (!reek 
city-states for Kettina teinjjorarv relief from the influence of 
])ron'iinent citizens, whose ])re.sence was for the time heins^ con- 
sidered undesirable. At Atliens o.straci.siji • was introduced by 



the statesman Klei.sthenes about boS u.c. The method ot 

('ft'ecting it was as folk)ws. The pojmlar assembly (Ekklesia) first 
, di'cided whether they desirerl that o.stracism should be carried out. 
If tliev consiilered it e.vjiedient. they met and recorded their vote. 
The name of the person they most wislied to get rid of was written 
•on a potslierd (ostrakoii). ami if .si.v thousand votes were recorded 
against any one name, that man had to go into banishment 
for ten vears. In f'a.se K is a coloured illustration (Xo. 11) of 
three o.stiaka found at Athens (tig. 5). The names written on 
the sherds are well known in (Treek history. TheiHistokh.'.'i (fig. 5o). 
ot the deme Phrearri, was the creator of Athenian sea-power. 
In consequence of this ostracism (ca. 471 b.c.) he died an e.vil.* 
at llaunesia on the blaeander, d/('(/nW«s (tig. 5b) of the demi' 
Alopeke. son of Hippokrates and uncle iTf Perikles, 
was ostraci.sed in 487 b.c. as '' a friend of the tyrants. 
i^AhSEIs In the next vear, 48(5 B»(.'., was banished A’n/d/oyi^io.s' 
(fig. oc), son of .\rriphron and father of Perikles, on 
the ground of undue jirominence. The alu.seum 
collection contains no ostraka of historic import- 
ance, but the potsherd inscribed by i^ie Teos (Xo. 
12) gives an idea of the actual object (tig. 0). 

Fa, n -I’di- Dedications for Victory. The dedication in 
-HI. HO 111 ., p.„,pK. ,,f a part of the sjioils of victory was not 

merelv a leligious observance. It w as also the formal 
enteiing of a claim fo victory. The Ktruscan helmet 
(Xo. 13) dedicated at Olympia by Hieron of Syracuse, is an examj^e 
(lig. 7). It was touiuf at Olympia in 1S17. and was juesented to 
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the Mu-seuni by King (ieoigc the Foiirt'h. On t^ie side is u votive 
inscription : 

g I A /^o-/Vo^fe l/vo/v\jfcV/ 

r 

• KA I TO I A K ( o f 

to/^ITv/^Aa/APo Kv/v\ 

Id/iioi' 6 Afil 0 //£i 605 Kill Tot 2,vpaKoatoi TcS Ai Ti'pac utto Ki'/jos 
— ” Hieron son of DeiniAnenes and the Sijmcusans ofier to Zeus 
Etruscan spoils froth Kyme." Hieron was tyrant of Syracuse from 
478 to 467 B.C.. ui succession to Ids brother Gelon, and was one 
of the most prominent figures of the age. Gelon had nobly upheld 
the sujiremacy of the Greeks in the we.st by destroying a Carthaginian 
host at Himera. in the .same year and. as the tale went, on the same 
day a.s the battle of Saland.s. Hieron added to the brilliance of the 
Sicilian court, and .signalised his naval power in the great repulse 
of the Etruscans. The ancient city of Kyme. near Naples, the , 



Fii. 7. Eiiii'bci.N IIII.MJ.I Dkhica-iku .at Oi.i-veiA Fiv itii.Fiox and thk 
■s', [IWCSAXS (Xn I'tl. 1. I. 

F'arlie.st (treek colony in the we.st, wa.s hard pressed by the neigh- 
\ OFii-ing barbarians and by the f.ivili.sed and jiowerful state of Etruria. 
The (decks appealed for he]]) to Hieron, and lie .sent them a fleet 
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• 

of warships, *wLicli beat the Etruscans in sight of the citadel 
of Kyme, and broke their sea-power for ever (474 b.c.). From 
the arms and treasaire takeif in the battle Hieron made the 
customary offering in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and this 
helmet with its eloquent inseription was jjart of the dedicated 
spoil. * 

For other votive helmets see below, j). 'fo. 

The ^votive spear-head. No. 14, dedicated bv an unknown 
Theodores to (Zeius) Basileus. about 500 b.c., was probab)#,- fouiftl 
at Olympia. The occasion of the dedication is unknown, but it 
nearly resemble.s No. 15 (cast), which was dejlicated at Olvmpia 
by the Methanian.s as spoil from the Lacedaemonians.' The original 
is at Berlin. Several .spear-heads of this tvjie have been found. 
They do not .seem to he effective for use in battle, and they are 
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BedSca/jOi utr(6t)K( BinriXfi. 

i'll.. S. — Spr..>LR-nK.\i> Dkdic.kti’.o by Theocoros to (Zeisi B^silkcs. 
(No. 14) 1.8. 


therefore supposed to have been specially made for dedicatory 
purposes. It has also been suggested that they are sj)ear-butt?, 
but this does not seem probable. * 

Emblem of Office.— The l)ronze cadueens (No. 1^), (familiar 
as the emblem of the herald Mercury), i.s inscribed " I belong to the 
])eople of Longene, " and was appar?-ntly the staff of the public 
herald of that town. It was found in a tomb in Juicily, and is of 
the fifth century B.c. The device is in the form of a staff, sur- 
mounted by a i)air of intertwined serpents. 

Roman military Life. — This is illustrated by t\w of the Latin 
inseriptions here shown. The oblong bronze tablet No. 18 (figs, da 
and %) is part of a Homan ihploiiia, a document recording 
privileges in res|)eet of citizenship and rights of marriage granted 
to a veteran soldier. , The derived its name from * 

the fact that it was compo.sed of two tablets hinged together 

• 

(IVlOl tlTTO A«K€8fU^OVlU)l/. • 



lu 


(;kj;i:k and uoman i.ifk. 


We have in the jnesent iiistaiiee 
tablets. The ri'eht .'ide. wliieh 
liiius attaching it to tlie other 
The iusciiption ‘ i^‘ a eo])y 

brotize and set up on the wall 
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I'll. Ufc— F h\i.mi,nt Of .a BitoN/i’ 
ilirh'iiiii iXu Isi Hi. .-)% Ill 


only” the left .side oi one of the 
had two hofes for the metal 
tablet, has* been ‘Inoken away, 
of one oiiginallv engraved on 
behind the temple of Augnstu.- 
11(1 Mine, rum at Rome It i' 
headed with the names of -M. 
Juliu.s Fhilippus. the Rmpeior. 
and of his son, who had the title 
of Cae.sar. This is followed by 
the grant of full matrimomal 
rights to the soldiers of ten cohorts 
and by the date, e'juivalent to 
Jan. 7th. 'JK) a.d. Xe.xt comes 
the name of the individual 
.soldiei- to whom this co[iv of 
the original inscription was 
given, one Neb. Tullius. a 
veteran of the fifth jiraetorian 
cohort of Philip at Aelia Muisa 
in I'annonia. The grant of full • 
matrimonial privileges was a con- 
siderable one. for It meant that 
the veteian's wife and idiildien 
gamed the privileges of Roman 
I itizens. if. as was often the case, 
the wife was not posse.sseil of 
(itizen lights at the time of 
marriage The two holes m the 
middle of the tablet weie used 
for the wire thread, wlmdi was 


' lni[i. ( di'isar) .M. iiitius I’hililpnus Pnis| 

I' el( i.\) Aug( iistus). poiittife.x) nia.xt iiiuis), tidi( iiiiii ia) plot(estate) III. 

eos.. p.ji. et I 

M. luUiis I'hilippiis iiob!l| issiint iis) ( 'aes'ai 1 1 

noiniiia iiuTituin. ipn mditfaveruiit iii| 

I ohciitdnis jiretoris J*hil| ipjnanis de- 1 

cem I. II. 111. Mil. V. VI. VII. VIII. Vllfll. X. piis \iu.| 
dieibiis. ||||| |i!i rt forlitei [militia full-] 

<ti sunt. Ills ti ihuiiiiiis eiiii[iiliii diimta-| ^ 

\at cuiii siiigipis ct |)iimils iixorilmsl, 

( lit eti.ini si peiegiiiii mi | is femiiias I 

111 licit I imoiii in I *.1111 iuMxe[iiiit. jiroinilel * 
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passed round the^ tablets "three titnes aeeording to the usual 
official custoiu, and had the seals of seven witnesses affixed 
to it. Fi”. 'J9 is a testoiatioi? showing the original form of the 
docuuient opene<l. the exterior of the two tablets being seen. This 
ilipltniia was found in Ihedinont. Tarts of similar documents will 
be seen exhibited in the Room of Toman Britain. 

Near the lUplottin is a small bronze ticket (Xo. 19). inscribed on 
either .syle. One side beam the name of Ti(berius) Olaudius Triscus. 


i; 'f EUV CroNTMAX-T R» Brh‘: 

1 1 Mt YUVSrHI finpVSN osij.'jf i.-'ic- 

j! NOMINAMIlfTVMC!)£>MIUT]AVsH.Vt;n 

ij pHOfiTlBViPStFTORlSrHH 
, rc£M-HHlHll!'V-Vl-Vll'VllIVll 
n ICI BV5QV ir 11 EtFof^liTFP-' 

CTlS V nTI Vi'rc,' 8VI WV i fo N 
/I jxArCYMilNOVtUFrrpJMli 
prrriTAl»1 J ' F f P-FG R-l Nt IVR,] 




"v J<\.' ! X* 
* ‘x ; •. 5 , > * • 

■.n-iArVN 
c* : : 


'lMMAtRJfAOWiSVO!VNXB:;jWVr’iV:::=vO'c| 

liBERofroUAOdEXDVOBf ! VTlVSiK" 
MANISNAl'OShn Vn- pxN-l 

CBWTTl orRf 5 FntFETO>U ■ - ; 

COH V- pr-PHiuprdM'b 
WfBTvuiONFRF'Mi- 
I A £ I'* MV S .5 ■ 

; DESCRIPrrTRf COGn itexta ;rviA.A£R-i,M 
(J^efiXestrotaaei N MV Rt 

,1 DIVIAV&ADMINE"'-- 

I -i - ; 








I'll. '.l/i . — Thk Aiiovi. (Iiji/iiiiiii Hr-.umi i>. 


the other records that he belonged to the fonrtli ])raotorian cohort 
and the rcitfKfia ruh-rni. * 

Corn Largesses. -Troin the end of the .second centurv n.c. 
it had la'eoine a lawiilar feature of Toman policy to sujiplv the 

liliei'os to!I( ant ), ai \i (for nc I ex duol)(m) cj i vihiis 1 

manis nato.s. a. d. VII. I idu.-, lan.l 

('. Bruttio I’rescute ct ('. Alllnl- - - - - cos.] 

('oh((irs) V prlaetoiiat l’hili|)| pian(a) plia) \(index) I 
Xeb. Tullii) Xcb. f. .M(a) -------- 

Ael'ia) Murs[a]. • ^ 

l)es<itpt(iim) et rei tun) e.x tajimla aereaj. 

i|iie lix'a) est Komae m imii<>|pos(y templimi| • 

divi .\ualiisti) .111 .Minc| rvam 1 - * 
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populace of the citv with corn either gra*tis or at ap artiticially cheap 
rate. After the fall of the Republic the Kiiiperor.s carried .still 
further the policy of free distribut*ons {coinpa/ia (ft hberalitates) 
It has been reckoned that the annual cost of their large.sse.s averaged 
£90,000 from Julius (.'ae.sar to Claudius, and UdOO.OOf) from Xeio 
to Septiinius Severus. ^ersiu.s, who wrote in the time of Xero. note^ 
with a sneer that it was one of the privileges of the meanest Homan 
citizen to exchange his ticket for a |iortion of musty flout. 

])51icy (A the Emjierors is illn.strated by the inscribed corn-ticket 
{lessei'd frxinetitarifi) showu in this Case (Xo. 20 ; tig. 10). It is 
inscribed on one side, Aiil(<ntii(i) Aii<j(i(Kfi) Lib(ercihtas) II.. i.e.. the 
second special lar«e,s.s of .Vntoniniis. ]jerhaj)s Antoninus Pius, wlm 
reiirned from 1.38-|lil .t.r». t)n the other side ap]jear.s fntimci'ldtin) 



LXL, i.e. the .sixty-first monthly corn distiibution, dating doubt 
IP.s.s from the acce.-sion of Antoninu.s. The letters were originally 
inlaid with silver, as is sll^wn by tlie remains of that metal in the 
numerals. •The sejmlchral in.scri[)tion mentioned on p. 221 should 
be studied in connection with this corn-ticket. 

Official Emblem. — The relief in Case 99 shows the /Oivic.s 
(that i.s, the axes and the rods tied in a bundle) which were carricil 
by the lictors before the higher Roman magistrates. 

Slavery. — The circular bronze badge (Xo. 21) show.s the 
Roman methpd of dealing with runaway slaves after the softening 
influence of Christianity had begun to make itself felt. In earlier 
times the runaway slave had been punished with the cruel [leiialty 
of branding. .Vpparently from the time of Constantine onwanls 
an inscribed badge wa.s substitute! I, authorising the summary arrest 
of the slave if he were caught out of bounds. The inscription on 
the badge exhilnted runs: Hold me. lest 1 escape, and take me 

liack to mv mastei' \’iventius on the estate of Callistus.” 
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Two othef objects may [j^ihaps be brought into connection witli 
slavery. The scourge (No. 22), with its lash loaded with bronze 
beads, was fre 4 [uently u,sed for t,he punishment of slaves. It is ^he 
horribile flagellnm of Horace. A scourge verysimilar to the present 
is se.en on a relief in the C’apitoline Museum at Rome, representing 
a high-prie.st of Kyl)ele, who.se devotees were in the haliit of 
scourging themselves in the .service of the godde.ss.' The pair of 
iron fetters (No. 23), found in 1813 in a cave behind the Pnyx at 
Athens,’ bear a close resemblance to those worn by a bestiftriux (5r 
beast-fighter rej)resented on a relief frpm Ephesus exhibited in 
Ca,se 110, (Cat. of Sculpt., II,, No. 1286). 

• 

/T£WeM£NE\ • 

/ FPCIA'ET'REVO \ 
CAMEAPDOMNVl 

Nkracalusw 

Fi<., 11. -Si,A\K B.aduk (No. 21). 

Two small broiize.s (No. 24) .show dwarf slaves undergoing the 
punishment of the canguc, in which neck and wrists are fixed in a 
boa I'd. 

• 

(1) Cat. of Bronzes, 2(34 ; Hicks and Hill, Creel- Hist. imer.. No. 9; 
(2) Robert.s, OV. jEpig'rap.In/. No. 297 ; (3) CaK of Bronzes, ; B.M.lnscr., 
953 ; (4) Cat. of Bronzes, 262 ; B.M. In.srr.. 934 ; (5) Cat. of Bronzes, 333 : 
(6) ibi(l.,33i; (7) to (10) iWd., 329-332 ;» Hicks and Hill, I. 51 : 7.17.. II.. 
886, 901. 885, 908b ; (11) .Talirbnch d. Arcii. In.-<l.. II., p. 161 ; (12) B.S. 
Athens Ann., V. pi. 5, fig. 112 ; (13) B.M. In-^cr.. 1155 ; Cat. of Bronzes. 
250; (14) 7?..!/. In-icr., 948 .v ; Joiirn. of Hellen. Stud., II., p. 77 ; (15) 
Roberts. Gr. Epigraphy, No. 286 ; (17) Cat. of Bronze-^. 3]^ ; I.G. XIV., 
594; cf. Hermes, III., p. 298 ff. ; (18) Eph. Epigraph., IV., p. 185; 
C.I.L.. HI.. Suppl. i.. p. 20(X). On the diptomata- generally, see Smith, 
Diet, of Ant., and Darembeig and iSaglio. Diet, of Ant., s.v. ; (19) Cat. 
of Bronzes, 901 ; C.I.L., XV.. 7166; Hiibner. E.rempIa,So. 915; (20) 
Cat. of Bronzes. .3016; C.I^.. XV.^ 7201 ; Klio, Beiheft III . p. 21 : 
rhilohgns. XXIX.. p, 17 ; (21) Cal. of Bronze.s. 902 : C.I.L.. XV.. 7193. 

• 

' Baumeistef, Denl>indler,*ll,, p. 801, tig. 867. 
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II.— COI^fS. 

' (Table- Case K.) . , 

The coins whicli arc ^clcc ted to rcpri'^cnr the (ireck and Koiiian 
( urrenries extend owr a |icriod of ju^f dtic thousand vear--, iii the 
course of which the i wn.iue went tlirointh <dl the develo[jments 
and anticipated .all the vaiieties of tvpc .ind fahrn which it has 
since exjiei'ienced, while in artistic merit it leai lied an exeellem e 
whicli will prohahlv never' he sni passed. '1 he (dreek eoinaiie. 
moreover, has the uieat* iiiteia st ef hemif rh.it upon wliieh all 
later eoinaees have lieen moflelleil for the Chinese monev. 
which originated' a hoot tlie same time. ,ind apparently indejien- 
dentlv. may be left out of account 

Greek Coin? — The . haraeter anil provenanre of the eailie-t 
coins ajiree with the best ancient tr.idition of their oriein. in 'o 
far as it associates them with Asia .Minor, altliouoh it is more piobalde 
that thev were iiii'ented by the (freek cities of the coast th.in bv 
the Lydians, to whom thev have lieen ciedited in ai cool, nice with 
the fferodotiMii tradition.' The most piimitive piei es are found 
in Asia .Minor, and their nietal is .i natural mixtiiie of cold and 
silver, called electruin. whieli oi ciirs in the mountains of Lvdia. 
and was bioualit down tothe-.ea in the sands of the ore, it rivers, 
the iiolden Hernius and its tributary the I’.ietoliis. The eiries 
which tile (treeks had planted on the .\siatic shrire.^ mew in tlie 
seventh celituiv li.c. to a liiuh dcyice of wealth. 1>\- leuson of their 
jiosition on a ricli loastland. wheie they were intermediarv in tlie 
trade of east and west. Tliere were ere.it bankeis in these Ionian 
cities who had laree stores of treasure ; their yold and silver would 
be kejit in liars or iiiyots of definite weiofit stamjied with the dev ice, 
in ]ilace of the wiitten .signature, of the hanker. From thu' 
marking larye inyofs with l.i.s own sijinature. it would be a slioit 
step for the lianker to do the same with smaller denominations of 
the same weiehts, so producin': a private coin.im' for his own 
convenience in calciil.if ion. which would (onic to have a limited 
acceptance ift the cpiarters when' his crcilit was ;:ood, .sluch pieces 
arc jirobably to be recognised in the noneb'se ri |it coins nf whicli 
the eleetrum stater is an example (.\o 24 ; li'a. Il'o) : this is s( i,|.,.d 
on one side with jiai’allel scratches and st.impc'd cm the oihcu with 
three' clee|i punch -marks. 'I'licie arc' man^i picc cs m cvislcm c u Im h 
have cV'Ui less dcsiun th.in this. ah Ihi'n vvcialits , ciiit,,||i| tn 
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(Icfiiiitc coin-^tandanls. Wa may perliaps regard this (‘.xainple as 
a jn'ivate coin, one the last of its kind, which imiut'diately preceded 
the adoption ff coinage bv tt«e .state. The invention of eoinftge 
lies really in this innovation, which, however- obvious it mav seem 
to us now. was then of diVp political signiticance. When once 
a state curieticvwas instituted, the [u-ivate coinage fell out flf use. 
for no individual banker could compete with the guarantee of the 
state, and the state would not tolerate imitation of its own types. 
We maV therefoi'e take it that tlje .succe.ssive stages , in the 
■■ invention " of coinage were somewhat as follows : first, the 
occa.sional practice of stamping certain weights of metal with marks 
by which they could be identified ; this probably continued in 
jirivate u.se for a long jieriod before it was adopted by a state ; and 
linally the adoption all over the Oreek world of a series of state 
coinage.s. • 

The e.xanifjle. once set. was ([uickly followed by the mote 
important (Ireek cities, until by the middle of the si.xth century the 
art of coinage had travelled from Tonia across the mainland of Greece 
• to the colonies in Italy and Si<-ilv. Owing to the ))eculiar political 
conditions of Greece, wliere every towit held a separate and 
, independent sovereignty. ea( li state was jealous to assert its 
autonomy on its coins, with the result that the Greek coinage 
presents an enormous varietv of tyjies. held togethei-, however, 
as the money of one people hy the umformity of their general 
character and of the art in whioh they are exiuessed. 

We may now [iroceed to consider a few representative coins, 
which in the midst of iumimeral)le local issues were imjiortanfc 
enough bv their jiuritv of weight and mcti^l. or bv their almndance. 
or bv the commercial reputation of their issuing stat#s. to ])re- 
dominate in the Greek world as a sort of international currency 
and standard of e.xchange. 

The earliest electrum stater of Ionia is interesting on account 
of its fabric only, for it has no tvpe. It is a bean-shaped lump of 
metal, one side of which has been stamped with a Hat die markecl 
with [larallel scratches, the other with three punches, which have 
left deep impressions (No, 24; tig, 12n). The pieces which 
immediately followed, such as the silver money of .Vegina (\o. 25; 
lig. 12(/), have a real tvpe on the obverse, while the punch nuirk 
on the reverse is more regular, and is often oi-naiiiented with sonic 
de.sign of a special chara(*ter. tln^igh it does nor i out dn a type 
until later. 

With the inti'odun< ion of coin.^ge into Kiipipcaii Greece, a 
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change was made in the metal of the currency, tor gold and 
electruni. which' weie ]>lentifnl in Asia, were not common in 
Grhece proper, and a silver coinMge wa.s there che rule until 
Philip of Macedon took' ]>o.s.se,s.sion of the Tliracian gold mine.s. 
The few gold issues before his tilde were due to exceptional 
circun'istancps : thus the gold coinage of -\thens (Xo, 26) wa.s occa- 
sioned by great tinanclal stre.ss, when trea.sure was melted down 
to su])])ly the currency. There was, however, no lack of gold 
money in Oreece, for after tjie first electrum i.ssues came 'the fine 
gold .staters of Croesus, in the early .si.xth century (Xo. 27 ; fig. 12fi). 
and. on his overthrow by CyriLS. an international gold coinage 
was still available in the enormous issue.s of the Persian daric.s 
(Xo. 28 : fig. 12c). which were in common use all over the ancient 
world until the diacedonian gold replaced them. A few sub- 
sidiary electrum coinages survived in A.sia. the mo.st famous being 
the Kyzikene staters (Xo. 29 : fig. 12/;i). which were a standard 
exchange in the Aegean and Black .Sea regions. \ peculiarity of 
this coinage is that the distinctive type of the town, the tunny, 
is relegated to a secondary place, while the main type is a con.stantly 
changing design. In the piece illustrated the subject is taken 
from a grou[i of the .Vthenian tyrannicides. Harmodios and 
-Vristogeiton. which stood in the market )ilace of their native i ity. 

.\nother important currency, ii-sed especially in western Greece, 
the ■■ colts " of f'orinth. took its type from the local myth that the 
winged horse Pegasos was captured by Bellerophon at the fountain 
Peirene. which flowial from the acrojiolis of the town (Xo. 30 : 
‘^g. 12e). The original punch-maik on the reverse wa.s soon replaced 
by the helmeted head of .Vtliena. who also had a part in the 
Pegasos myth, and these two types were constant as long as the 
Gorinthian state exi.sted. The money which enjoyed the fairest 
reputation wa.s that of Athens, which, at the time of the Athenian 
emiiire. superseded the issues of the subject citie.s and became the 
standard cuirency in the Aegean Sea. It jrenetrated into the far 
East, and there are extant example.s of native imitations from 
India and Arabia. The wide circulation of these staters among 
barbarous peojiles was the cause of their peculiar style ; for not 
only were the types of ,\thena’.s head and her owl and olive-branch 
unaltered from the first .sixth-century design, but the execution 
was an imitation of the primitive manner, the stiffness of archaic 
art being reproduced in an affecteil archaism. As the monev of 
Athens was the foremo.st in the Greek world, it is u.seful to note 
the extraordinary number of \lenominationi. whicfi were struck in. 
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silvei at its most flourishing period, the fifth eeiitury»B.c. A large, 
but still not complete, series is exhibited here‘(Xo. 31). It con- 
sists of the Decmlmchm (10 dracli*uae, fig. 12/), an^ early and rare 
coin, the TetrmhcwJnn (4 drachmae, fig. 12f/), which was the famous 
Athenian stater or standard piece, the Didrachti (2 drachmae), 
the Iharimi (fig. 12/0. the unit of weight, which contained six ohols. 
the Triohol (3 obols), fhe Diubol (2 obols), the Obol (tig. 121), the 
Tiife)iKjnon (| obol), the Hemiobol (i obol). the Trihemitetarteniorioti 
(•| obol), and the TeturtemoriQn (J^ obol, fig. 121), the half of the last 
piece being equivalent to the largest bronze coin, the Chalkovs 
(No. 32). ' 

With the Atjieiiian series is the bronze core of an ancient 
imitation of a silver stater, of which the silver plating has perished 
(Xo. 33). False coining was punished with extreme penalties even 
in those early days; in an extant monetary convention between 
^lytilene and Phocaea, of the fourth century b.c., the crime of 
adidterating the money is threatened with death.' 

On the conquest of Athens by Macedon, at the end of the 
fourth century B.C., the autonomous Athenian coinage was largely 
su])erseded by the Macedonian regal issues, and did not recover 
it.s position until late in the next century. It was renewed in a 
different form, with none of the old archaism, of which the occasion 
was past. The coins of the new style exemplify the thin flat fabric 
of the period, and although the type.s of Athena and the owl are 
preserved, their arrangement is much more complicated. The new 
head of Athena is a copy from the colossal ivory and gold .statue 
cwhich Pheidia.s made, and on the reverse of the coins the owl and 
olive S()ray are accompanied by many new devices, of which the 
jtiost remcrkable are the names, .symbols, and monograms of the 
monetaiy magistrates; eminent personages sometimes figure in 
this ])lace. (In the coins exhibited (Xo. 34 ; fig. 12f) one of the 
officials is Antiochos, who was afterwards E])iphanes, king of Svria. 

In the interval between the old and new coinages, when the 
Athenian money was scanty, the currency was supplied by the 
regal Issues of the Macedonian kings and their successors. Under 
Philip II. an^ his son Alexander the Great, the Macedonian monarchv 
extended its dominion by comjuest, not only over the isolated 
(.Ireek cities, but over the ancient empire of Persia. The oppor- 
tunity was thus provided for a universal coinage, and it was realised 
in the gold and silver i.ssues of (*hilip aild Alexamler (Xos. 35, 36 ; 
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lig. \'2n-q). Xlie acquisition tff the Thracian gold-mines gave Philip 
the means for an abundant coinage of gold, the first considerable 
Greek issue of •the kind, which* contributed in no small measure 
to his political success. The^style of these coins of Philip is not 
different from that of other Greek money, except that they are 
in.scribed with a personal name — of Philip^instead of the name 
of a whole people, and the types, a horse and jockey and a two- 
horse chariot, are also personal, as they commemorate the racing 
successes of the king. The fine heads on the obverse, however, 
are stiU divine, that of Zeus appearing on ihe silver and the young 
Apollo on the gold, for the idea of representing a living personage 
on a coin was stiU distant. Of this money the goKi especially was 
struck in enormous quantities, and the types were imitated more 
and more crudely, as time went on, in Gaul and Britain. {See the 
series shown in the Room of Roman Britain.) The coinage of 
Alexander was even more widely spread. His types were more 
orthodox than those of Philip ; the head of Athena and a Victory 
on the gold, and the head of young Herakles, wrapped in the lion- 
skin, with a figure of Zeus enthroned, on the silver staters, although 
in the head of Herakles there is some suggestion of the features of 
Alexander. These coins were struck all over the world which 
Alexander conquered, and lasted after his death as the money of 
his successors and of independent cities, in some cases even for two 
centuries ; but the kings who divided his great empire modified 
the type by introducing real portraits of Alexander, as a deified 
hero, and later of themselves, as living deities, so that the repre- 
sentation of a ruler's head on coins, which is still practised to-day, * 
began with quasi-religious Greek coin-types. The regularity of 
the Greek coinage which Alexander established was only tt*)nporarv, 
and hi.s influence was fast disappearing when the subjection of the 
world by the Romans in the first century b.c. merged all provincial 
issues in the complete uniformity of the Imperial mint. 

Roman Coins. — As gold in the Asiatic coastlands and silver 
in European Greece, so in Italy the native medium of exchange 
was bronze. In the earliest times the raw metal wa^ circulated 
in broken knobs of indefinite weight (aes rude), which required in 
all transactions the use of scales. The rude metal was afterwards 
superseded by cast ingots of an oblong shape, which bore a device 
to indicate their purpose as money {aes siqnatum). Yet the 
weights were still irregular, and n8 mark of value accompanied 
the type.s, so that the pieces were not strictly coins. A survival • 
of this primitive currency is seen in tlie large inircft which has on 
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one side a tiipod and on the otlier an anchor^ (No." 37 ; fig. 13). 
This piece itself belongs to a later period, u hen the lighter coined 
inonet was alieady in use. The” special purpose' for which this 
and similar pieces were intended is quite 
uncertain, llie first coinage of Rome was 
(less massive than this, but being entirelv of 



bronze, was still inconvenientlv large and 
cumbrous (ucs (jrave). The Roman of the 
fourth century B.f.. when he found it 
noce.ssarv to transport anv coirsideralile 
sum, took his money about with him in 
a waggon.* Tiie ii.se of bronze for a token 
ciiiTency, as in Greece, was not possible 
without a .su 2 )erior coinage of gold or silver 


» to secure its value. 

typical serie.s of the Roman lieavv 
• '■ bronze money is exhibited (Xo. 38 : tig. 14) 

^he .sy.steni is ba.sed on the jiound of twelve 
■ ■ ■--. - find the denominations of the various 

Fm.l3.-'-ALb SioxAu.M ''.v the heads or 

(Xo 37). 1:3. obverse types, and by the marks of valut- 

which they bear. The series consists of the 
ds’. or jiound (I), the half, , Vends (S), the third, Trivhs, of four 
ounces ( . . . . ), the (juarter. Quculrnns, of three ounces (•••), the 
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sixth, XV.Wnnv, of two ounces f..), anil the Vnna. or ounce the 
lower unit (■ ) {,f. p. ICO). Racli of these is further differentiated 
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bv the obvei'se head. Tlie ii.f lias the double head of Janus, the god 
of beginnings, whos*e coin opened the series of money, as his month 
begins the yeijr. The semis Ift.s the head of Jupiter, wearing* a 
laurel wreath ; the triens, Minerva armed : the qnadnois. Hercules 
in the lion-skin ; the se.rteui*. Mercury, the messenger, with wings 
in his cap ; and the loicia. a head of Hellona. the goddess of 
battle. All the reverses have a common type, the prow of a 
ship. This device may mark the date of the introduction of the 
Homan coinage, which coincided witH Rome’.s first e.ssays on the 
,sea. in the middle of the fourth century lipfore t'hri.st. It remainefl 
as the reverse type of the bronze money all through the Hepublic. 
and even in later times, when a coin was tos*ed. the cry was 
■■ heads '' or ■' ships." ' 

The heavv bronze coinage of the city of Rome was only one 
among many .similar currencies of the central Ifalian states, ,\s 
the Romans conquered the neighbouring territories, where there 
existed local weight-systems, which, in the interests of commerce, 
it was well to preserve, instead of imposing their own money, 

* they inaugurated subordinate issues at the dependent mints. On 
thi.s principle it was natural that when the march of Roman 
•conquest came upon the peoples of South Italy, where a silver 
currencv had been long ago introduced by the Greek coloni.sts. 
a local issue for those parts was in.stituted as a subsidiary coinage. 
To this clas.s of Roman money belongs the silver .stater or didrachm 
with Campanian types (the head of Mar.s and the bust of a house) 
which was struck by the Romans- as the legend ROiVlANO(rion) 
.shews--in Capua for the use of the Campanian disti ict (Xo. 39 ;» 
fig. ]5n). With the extension of power an4 territory the old bronze 
pieces were inadequate, and in the year 268 b.c. a silver coinage 
wa.s begun at Rome itself. At the same time the Campanian mint 
was closed, and the heavy bronze coinj. being subordinated to the 
silver unit, were issued as token-money in a reduced and more 
convenient size. 

The first Roman silver coinage beaus the tyjies of the godde.ss 
Roma, wearing a winged helmet, and on the reverse^ the patron 
deities of trade and commerce, Ca.stor and Pollux, the Heavenly 
Twins or Dio.scuri (Xo. 40 ; fig. I'fc-f/). They are armed with 
spears and ride on horseback, with their stars above their heads. 
These types occur on all three denominations of the earliest silver, 
the Demtrinfs (marked X), *vhich wR.s worth 10 asses ; its half, the 
' iMacr. Sat. i. 7. i'l. piicri dciiarios in sublime iactantes capita .aut 
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Qin'/Kirius (v) ; and the Sesfertinis (llS) of 2J as'ie.s. which l)ecaiue 
the unit in reckoning accounts. The two smallest silver pieces were 
not always struck ; hut the deitnr^ix. with the reduced copper for 
small denominations, remained in u.se during the period of the 
Republic at Rome and long into the Empire, .\lthough both 
series had a great Aiariety of types, the fabric and general 
ajipearance were unaltered. 

With the change to the Empire, reform in all directions was 
begun, and the coinage was ‘set on a new basis. Gold was intro- 
duced to meet the needs ‘of the metropolis of the world, and two 
new coins, the Auretix and its half, were struck in this metal. 
They were modeled on the silver piece.s. The standard silver 
coin was still the tlenarinx. and the only change which it e.xpe- 
rienced was in tyjje. The head of the emperor took the place of 
those of deities, with a superscription, which was the forerunner 
of modern coin-legends. It consisted of the name and titles of 
the emperor, often with the date of striking, arranged in a circle 
round the edge of the coin. The minting of gold and silver was 
assumed by the emperor, but the lower denominations were left to 
the senate, whose authority is e.xpressed on each piece by the letters 
S'C {Senatns ConsuUo. " by decree of the .Senate "). The senatorial '■ 
series consisted of the Sevtertius, the equivalent of the smallest 
silver coin, now valued at 4 axses instead of the original 21 ; the 
DiipondiH.f. of 2 assex : the .I-'i, and fractions of the as, Semis and 
Quadrans, which are of less frequent occurrence. These coins 
sometimes differed as to the metal u-sed. the ns and semis being of 
copper, and the dnpnndins and sestertius of brass : or in the stvle 
of the emperor's head ; 'or. as in the case of the coins exhibited, 
the as is rnarked I and the dupondius II (fig. 1.5/) and i). Usually, 
however, the two pieces are confu.sed. and are loosely termed by 
collectors " second brass,” tke se.sterce being " first brass," and all 
denominations lower than the as " third brass." The reverse types 
were very numerous, and, with the exception of the mark S-C on 
the senatorial issues, none of them was peculiar to anv denomination. 
The series which is selected here to illustrate the Im|jerial coinage 
is of the reign of Nero (54-68 a.d.) ; all the ])ieces. therefore, bear 
the image and superscription of that Caesar, and their reverses 
have complimentary references to the emperor and his family, 
or topical allusions to current events (Xo. 41 ; fig. 15c-/). 

Nero was the first emperor to' reduce the weight of the di'iinrius, 
amd from hi.s time the degeneration was rapid. series of seven 
pieces, from Tiberius to Probus ( 11 - 281 ' .\.d.), illustrates the 
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(lel)as(_'iiipiit of ttic metal, which i.s a|)|jarcnt to.tlie eye (No. 42). 
Bv, the time of Gordiamis Pius (233-244 A.n.) no trace of silver is 
visible, and the coin of Probus here exhibited is jjlainly copjier. Yet 
these pieces represent the onlv .silver inonev which was then coined, 

Ms nv of the coins which have conic down to us have been 
preserved by the care or avarice of their former owners, wlio hid 
their wealth for security and were unable to recover it. Portions 
of two such hoards are .shown at the end of tlie case. One consists 
of Athenian staters of the la'te fifth century b.c. (Xo. 43). uliic h 
were found in the Greek* settlement of N'aukratis, and the other 
is a large collection of late Roman coins of the fifth centurv 
(Xo. 44). Tfiese'were buried in another Egyptian town. Hawara. 
in the egg-shaped jug which i.s shown with them. .Vt Pompeii, a 
citv which was ov^rwhelmeil bv the volcano in the midst of its dailv 
life, money, like all other things, has l)e(>n found ready to hand 
and actually in use. Tliere is in this Case all that the tire has left 
of a I’ompeian money-box. and among the coins which it contains 
IS a brass sesterce of Xero, who.se reign ended eleven vears before , 
the catastrophe. Shreds of a net purse are also visible in the 
bo.x (Xo. 45). 

Special uses of Coins. A .silver .stater of Sikyon (Xo. 46),' 
is marked by an inscription punctured by the dedicator To Artemis 
nt Liileiloemijn. A religious character attaihes also to the bronze 
coin of kaorlikeia in Phrygia, whiidi is pierced and suspended from 
a wire loop for wearing as a cliarm against sickness, liv virtue of 
the figures which it bears of .\sklepios and Idvgieia, the deities of 
liealth (Xo, 47). 

A curious coin, strii/^' for a special religious purpose, is the 
cO[)per ])iece of Nemausiis (Ximes, in the South of k'rance). which 
is made in the shape of a ham for dedication to the deitv of the 
local fountain (Xo. 48). The offering was jiridiablv originallv 
jiaid in kind. 

Ancient false Coins. With the exce|ition of the Italian 
heavy copper, which was cast, nearlv all ancient coins were struck 
ill dies, and i*ost of the false jiieces which have survived are defective 
111 the quality of the metal, while the fabric is good. Tn the later 
Roman Empire, when all the standard iiionev was of base metal, 
the surface was SO tlif rmtis could c:i^il\' Ix' count'‘i‘fcit''d 

by castin*:. and yq-oat numbers of the c!,-iy moulds us(m 1 })\- fo)-:rcr^ 
or iiy the monetary authorities (late from this period, .\niong the 
Ifilge collection here exliibited, (Xo 49) thpre are some unbroken 
moulds, and some with the run metal still adhering. Base metal 



wii.s detected hy the use of the toucli-stoiie. and piei-es of doubtful 
weight were tested by the balance. An ivory folding balance is 
shown (No. 4^). The long arnfis made jirst too light to counterpoise 
a good denarius — the test b<dng that if the coin were heavv enough 
it would fall off the plate at the end. 

• 

For Creek aird Roman coins in general. seP Hdl, Hdiidhool of (h-edc 
itnt] Roman Coins (with the Bibliography there given) ; tl. Macdonald. 
(doin Tapes (fdasgow, 1005); Head. Hi-^toriu Xiimoriim (2nd ed. 1011.) 

III.— DRAMA. 

(Table-Case K and Glass Shade ’above.) 

The antiipiities illustrating the ancient drama are plai ed in one 
half of Table-Case K. and under the gla.ss shade .sfanding above it. 

Greek Drama — This was in its origin essentially religious, 
and retained up to the decline of tragedy at the end of the fifth 
century b.c. the character of a religious ceremony. Thus tragedv 
gradually developed out of the rude dances in honour of the wine- 
god Dionysos, which were performed at country vintage festivals. 
The name tragedy mcan.s " goat-song." and is probably to be 
associated with the sacritice of the goat, the enemy of the vines. 

The dramatic [)art of a tragedy was at hrst confined to a dialogue 
between a single actor and the leader of the chorus, with long 
musical interludes, but the number of actors wa.s graduallv increased, 
with the result that more stress was laid on the dramatic action. 
Aeschylos introduced a second actor. Sophokles a third, ani 
Euripides, the last of the gi'eat ti-agedians. reduced the Ivrical 
element of the jdav to comparatively insignificant ]rrop»i'tion,s. 

Comedy underwent a develojunent not unlike that of tragedv. 
ft also had its origin in the coarse buffoonery common at the ru.stic 
festivals which celebrated the vintage. Introduced into Athens 
from the neighbouring .Ih'gai-a early in the sixth centurv i; r,. it 
did not receive recognition fi-oin the state until the middle of the 
lifth lentury. The comedy of the closing years of that centurv is 
inseparably connected with the name of .\ristophanes, who combined 
nu'rciless pohtii-al satire with exipiisite poetry. 

In the fourth centurv n.c. a great change came over coinedv 
at ,\thens. The later plays of .Vristophanes tnai'k the beginning 
of till' comedy of inannersT which»fook the jilace of the old jiolitical 
conu'dv. 'File master of this new comedv was Menander. Through 
Homan translation^ aTid adaptations of Menander and his fellow 
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])oets by Plautus and Terence, comes' the comedy ol Alolicre and 
modern Europe. 

"The theatre, in which these ancient plays were performed, was 
of slow development. The »ras,sy .slojie.s of a hill, bordering on a 
circular dancing-place {orchestra), .satisfied the earliest audiences. 
Later on. a definite plac^e was .set apart for theatrical performances, 
and a wooden structure erected for the actor.s. It wa.s not until 
the fourth centurv that permanent .stone seat.s were laid down in 
the Theatre of Dionyso.s at At»hens, although perfornrances had been 
given there for more than, a century. 

Roman Drama. — The drama at first met with a determined 
opposition from Romans of the old school a.s a new-fangled thing 
from Greece. The ta.ste of the })eople, also, was not inclined to 
favour .so cultured an aimi.sement as the drama. The Romans 
jircferred to see a fight between men or bea.sts rather than to listen 
to a play, and on one occasion, when listening to a play of Terence, 
they rushed pell-mell from the theatre, because a rumour arose 
that a combat of gladiators was going to take place.’ 

The more important Roman comedies were adapted from the 
New Comedy of the Greeks. These adaptations are familiar to us 
from the surviving plays of Plautu.s (251-18-} b.c.) and Terence ' 
(ca. 185-1.59 b.c.). Actors at Rome had long to be content with 
temporary wooden structures, which were pulled down when the 
])erformances were over. A permanent theatre was not erected in 
Rome till 55 b.c 

The objects illustrating the ancient drama can conveniently be 
divided into {a) repre.sentations of .scenes from plavs, and (5) figures 
of actors and masks. * 

(a) Sedbes from Plays.- The vase (Xo. 50) placed under the 
glass shade is valuable as an illustration of the beginnings of 
Athenian drama. It is a plate of .\thenian fabric of the si.xth 
century B.c.. with de.sign.s which ])robably represent the .sacrifice 
made to Athena at the Panarhenaic games, and two scc-nes relating 
to dramatic contests. The first of the.se scenes shows a tragicc 
chorus with tjie goat, which was the prize of victorv. The* sc'cond 
shows a comic choru.s, in which a man .seated at the' back of a nude- 
car a])))ear.s to be making je.sts at the e.vpen.se of another man who 
follows. This " jesting from a car ” became a rc-gidar phrase to 
, express ribald joking.- None of the- nien who took iiait in these 

« * 

‘ Hf'nft'K, pro] Off., 80 ft, 

« “ Cf. Deni., (If Cor., 122 : kui prjra Km ournfft eg 
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(■(iiitest> 'i"i (li^ti)iguislipd In- any jieculianty of tostuiiie. Another 
early vase, however (Xo. 51), gives a lively picture of two actors 
dressed up as birds. Before them #tand.s a flute-pla.yer. Though 
this vase is many year.s earlier in date than tlie Bir<h of Aristophanes 
(41 1 n.c.). yet it may serve to give ii.s some idea of the a])])earancp 
of the chorus in that jilav. 

The two large vases illustiate (treek dramatic peiforman'-es 
of a considerably later date. They give us scenes from jiMiirdea. 
a class of burles(|ues whicli were in vogue in the Greek cities of 
Southei-n Italy. es|iecially ,at Tarentum. at the end of the fourth 
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Fi(.. 17.-«M.^Eui.ii,E ScENi: riiOM a Roman Comkuv (No. .541. 2 : a. 

and the beginning of the thij-d century k.c. Thev are associated 
with the name of Rhinthon, a Syracusan poet. These plavs dealt 
in the wildest spirit of farce with subjects drawn from Greek 
mythology and legend, as well as with scenes from daily life. One 
of the vases ^Xo. 52 ; tig. 1(5) shows a contest u]>on the stage, 
between actors rejire.senting Ar-es ('EctwAios) and Heiihaestos 
(AairtuXoO fighting in the presence of Hera. The grotesque mask, 
the padded figures, and the general air of e.xaggeration are indicative 
. of the character of these ])lays. which earned for them the title of 
mock-tragedies (iXn/wTpaywSiai). The otheiVase (Xo. 53) is a parodv 
o^^the myth of Cheiron cured by Apollo. The lilind Oentaur. who.se 
^ equine boily is represented pailtomime-fashifm by a second actor 
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Fig. 18. — Scene fboii a Romas Tragedy. Hercules Disputing with 
Haiis (No. 53). 1 ; 1. 

fig. 17) gives a scene from a comedy, not improbably the mock- 
marriage scene from the fourth act of the Casina of Plautus. The 
steps leading up to the door of the house divide the actors into two 
groups. On the left is the bridegroom (Olympic 1) with his mule, 
in preparation for his departuri? into the country. On the right 
comes the marriage ]iroce.«sion apjiroaching a woman (Pardalisca J ) 
who stands by the slT'jis. First walks a Sileiuu, carrying a Ciijiid 
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oi) his sKouldeis ; next (.omes tlie bride, carried aloft by a man, in 
order that she may be lifted over the thre.shold in conformity with 
the usual Eoman marriage rite (see*below, p. 212). . Behind is an 
altar in the courtyard of the house. A Cupid wait.s at the door 
to receive the bride. 

The* Gallo-Koman medallion (No. 55 ; fig. 18) is from a vase. 
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i’lG. 19. -IvOKY Statuettk of .4 
Tn.^oic .\cTon. 


Fig. 20 . — Terracotta Statuette 
OF Comic .\ctor (IIoney- 
Lender ' ) (No. (>0) Ht. 7i in. 


It give.s a picture of a Koman tragedy. On a high stage sits 
Jupiter enthroned, with \'ictory and Minerva on his right and left 
hand respectively. Before the stage stand Hercuh's and Mars, 
disputing. Hercule.s has slain C\tmus, tRe .son of Jlars. and the 
iriy-e father stands exclaiming : “ Be a.ssured that I am come as 
the avenger of m\i .son." To Vhich Hercnlt's replies : fTieon- 
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by raising him 
the common height of men. 


quered valour can neVv be terrified.”' The character.j speak in 
iambic verse. • • 

(b) Figures of actors and masks. — In tragedy the actors 
jji'obably wore a dress differing from that of the spectators only in 
a certain richness of inateriiTl and colour, and in an adherence to 
the fashion of an earlier period. 

Two features, however, distin- 
guished them in appearance from 
ordinary men, the buskin (Ko^opco?) 
or high-soled boot, and the tragic 
mask. The use of the former 
(which increased in height as 
time went on) was due to a desire 
to enhance the wearer’s dignity 
somewhat above 
The 

wearing of the ma.sk was brought 
about chiefly by tradition, partly 
by the great size of ancient 
theatres, which rendered .some 
iCasily recognized type of face a 
practical necessity. The tragic- 
mask (fig. 22 below, right) was 
usually surmounted by a liigh 
projection over the forehead, 
called the onkos, on which the 
hair was raised to a height varying 
with the social position of the 
character. The mask illustrated 
(No. 56) is of ivory and finely 
worked. It is a mask such as 
would have been worn by some 
king in tragedy, an Agamemnon 
or a Kreon. The general ap[iear- 
ance of a tragic actor is finelv 
brought before us by an ivory 

statuette (not in the Museum) which was found near Kieti, a place 
about 3.5 miles N.E. of Rome (fig. 19). The elaborately embroidered 
robe is coloured blue, and the onlos, mask, and buskins are clearly 
seen. (Mon. dell' Inst, xi.^tl. 13.) . 

‘ .\desse ultorcni nati m[e] crcdas niei. p 

I Inviejti* virtus misquaTm) terreri pol^'st. 



Fir,. 21. — Tkkuacott.\ Statuettk of 
(.’oMic Actor (Slave?) (No. 01). 
Ht. in. 



.1.: GKEKK AND RDJIAN LIFE 

The figiues (T uctor.s and the eoitiic lua'^ks exhihited uialer the 
^dass shade and in Table-Case K briiii; befoie us the difierent 
characters proiuiiient in Athenian ,< oinedy of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C., and in the lioman comedy deiived from it. It was 
a comedy of everyday life, in which' tlie same well-known types 
tvere constantly reappearin”. Such were the ]jarasite (Xo. 57). 
who bears all the marks of a fondness for good living, and carries 
a flask and a ham : the glutton (Xos. 58 and 59), distinguished 
by his large padded stomach ; the money-lender (X'o. 60), with 
his acute and cunning txpres.sion, grasping his pur.se tightly by 
bis side with both hands, and partiallv concealing it beneath his 
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cloak (fig. 20). The adventures of tlic slave ami liis [iiinislinionts 
were a favourite theme with poets of the new comedv. Xo, 61 
(fig. 21) may repre.sent the trusted elderly slave aghast at the 
misdoings of his young master. .\ still givater favourite is the 
runaway .slave who seeks refuge from Ids iiate master in the 
protection eff the altar. The lironze .statuette (Xo. 62) and the 
terracotta (Xo. 63) show him .seah-d on tlio altar, and in Xo. 64 
his hands are tied behind him. A typical comic mask (Xo. 65) 
is illustrated above (Kg. 22, left), cliuraeteri.sed liv its exag. 
gerated features, especially tlie^wide oijien moiitli, the snub nose 
and thick bu.shy evebrow.s. Tlie .satyric ]>lav, wliicli of the three 
tfiiids of lireek drama kept m*are.st in spilii f" the eailv Dioiivsiae 
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village revel, is illustrated hy the .satyric masks (Xo. 66 ; fig. 22, 
centre), with their fiigh up.standing hair and semi^estial feature.?, 
as well as by the masks of the bald-headed Seilenos, the con.stant 
companion of Dionysos in hk revels. 

Most of the examples of ma.sks shown in the case are merelv 
representations. A few such as Xo. 67 with pierced eye and mouth- 
holes, and of life size, may have been intended for use Two heads 
of actors from niarble reliefs (Xos. 68, 69) show to what e.xtent 
the face of the actor coidd be .seen, within the apertures of the mask. 

(W) Cfil. <if Vcf<(s, IT., B 80; Jinini. Hdh Slii'l.. I., pi. 7 ; (.71) Cni. 
of II.. B .TOD ; Journ. Hdl. Slml., II., pi. 14 ; ('(if. of Vcik'i, IV., 

F 269 ; of. Heydeinami in J'ihrh. il. arch. Insl., 1. (t88(‘)). p. 260 ff. ; 
(53) Cat. of Fff.sr.s, IV.. F 1.51 ; (.51) Cat. of Lamia, 446: Ci. Froelmer, 
Hoffman Sale Cat.. 1886, p. 38, Xo. 127 ; (5.5) Cat. of Roman Pottery, 
M 121 ; (.lazette Arch., 1877, p. 66. j)l. 12. • 

On the ancient theatre generally, see Haigh. The A>lic Theatre, edn. 
3. where references to literature v.ill be found. For Masks, .sec Darcmberg 
and Saalio, Diet., s.v. Persona. 


IV.— SHIPPING. 

(Wall-Cases 94-97.) 

As early as the eighth century before (.’hri.st the Greeks 
posse.ssed jiowerfid war-ve.ssels propelled by numerous oarsmen. 
Tlie.se appear on vases of that date, as for example on a large bowl , 
of Boeotian fabric (described below in connection witli chariots, 

]). 16!)), which shows such a .ship with its double line of rc^wers and 
a man at the stern managing the big .steeiing-oars. The crew of 
this vessel seems to have numbered .some forty men.' .V more 
finished representation of early Greek shi]ts is seen on a cup 
(Xo. 70) of the end of the ''i.xfli centuiy n.i'. (figs. 23, 24). where 
the contrasted builds of the war g.dley and the merchantman are 
clearlv indicated. The war galley has two rows of eleven and 
twelve oars resj'Pctividy. The merchantman has no fowers. but 
i.s entirelv de]iendent on its .sail. It has a high-built hull, suited 
for holding cargo. In each we see the steersman at the stern 
with his two stceiing-oars. Beside him is the ladder for embarking 
and di.sembarking A terraootta mo.dcl ship from ('yiuns (Xo. 71 ; 
fig. '2o) of about this period shows the socket for the mast and the 
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high poop for the .steersman, with the remains of an iron oar. This 
ves.sel i.s doiibtles.s intended for a mercdiantman. The iiumeroiis 
.small terracotta boats (Xo. 72) found with this merchant vessel at 
Amathus give a good idea of th? fishing boats of the time 
(Case 91 : see frontispiece). These boats are also interesting as 
reminding us of the kigend that Kinyras. king of Cyprus, promised 
Mcnelaos to send fiftv ships to helj) the Greeks against Troy. He 
sent but one. carrying forty-nine others of terracotta, manned by 
terracotta figures. After the taking of Troy. Agamemnon is .said 
to have made it hi.s first hu.sine.ss to [)unish Kinyras for his trickery. 
It would seem that the story nm.st have been based on knowledge 
of the fact thaf terracotta boats were a product of Amathus. It 



Fu,. g:-!.-' Kmu.y Oia i.k \V\i;sini' (Nu. 70|, 


is hard to .sujjpose that it is nierelv a coincidence. The small model 
war-galley (Xn. 73) from Corinth, containing wairiors armed with 
circidar shields, is inteiesting from the jilace of it.- diseoverv, foi' 
Corinth was traditionally an early .sld[)buihling I’entre. and triremes 
are said to have been first built at tliat < itv.' 

^The use of triieme.s (ships with trijile antingement of oars) did 
not become common among the Giei'ks till the earliei jiait of the 
fifth century B.c. d’his was the typical Greek warshi|i of the perioil 
of the J’elojionnesian war. and the ariangement of the roweis in it 
has given rise to much controversy. 'I'he crew (accoidine to one 
view) consisted of two hundi.'d rowrts. si.vtv-two on the liieliest 
tier (fipafiTai), fifty-four on the middle and liftv-foiir on 


' Time., i. i:!. 


the lowest {OaXa/xirai), as well as thirty who were apjiarentlv 
stationed on the highest deck ^Trepdfu). The best ancient repre- 
sentation of the rowers in a trireme is that given on a relief in 
Athens, of which a cast is shown here (Xo. 74 ; Case 9d). The 
upper oars pass over the gunwale, the second and third linos (if 
these are oars) through port-holes. In the frireine the ram was of 
the greatest importance, anl much attention was devoted to 
strengthening it. An excellent illustration of the jrrow of a trireme 
is to be seen in the terracotta vase from Vulci (Xo. 75 : fig. 26). 
Here are an upper and a lower ram, each'armed with three teeth ; 
the curved ornament above the ram has been broken away. The pro- 
jections on either side of the liJiidles of the vase, decorated with a 
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woman's head, would serve as a protection to the oars. The eye on the 
side is a piMininent decoration in (treek .'hijK. Tt is seen on-the ship 
painted on the vase B -oOS in Case iFi (Xo. 76). fi’uiu which the diver 
is preparing to junij). and has .--ui vivod even to the pre.sont dav, 
for eves are still found painted on the bows of Hoditerranean 
fishing boats. The eves are often siip^iosed to be a defence against 
the evil eye, but the exact (lo.sition they occu[)y on eaclTside of the 
]>row is sugce.sted by the almost inevitable analogy between the 
jirovv of a vessel and the head of an animal. Boiiian ships did not 
differ very materially from Creek shi|)s. but a special class of swift 
ships with two banks of oa^s was ado|>ted from Libiirnian jiirates 
who inhabited the islands off Illyria, and thes'> ships were called 
Liburnian galleys. A t'l^riire-head in Jironze froin^a Boman ship.* 
found in the sea off .Vetium, is shown in Case '.Mi (X > 77). It 
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Some lamps j)laced in Cases 96. 97 give interesting pictures of 
Eoman liarboiiis. *In one (Xo. 79 ; fig. 27), a ship is seen entering 
the harbour, which is indicated By a light-house on the left. Of the 
crew of si.x, one is seated hi^h on the stern, blowing a trumpet to 
announce the ship's approach : l)efore him i.s the steersman, and 
next come three men furling the sail. Tli^ man in tlie bows is 



])re])aring to let down the anchor. Another lamj) (Xo. 80 ; fiu'. 28) 
shows a harbour with buildings on the (piay. A fisherman in 
a small boat holds a rod’ and line in his right hand, and a fish 
which he has just caught in his left. Before him is a man 
on shore just about to cast a net into the water. In the 

third lamp (Xo. 81) Cupid is seen in a boat, hauling in his net* 
from the water. • 



GliKKK ANh IU)M\S I.IFK 


A iharble lavei (Xo. 82). onuinally dctoratcd witii a relief ef 
Asklepios. Ilv^ieia and Tele'?])lionKS. been ^ub^etjuently sculptured 
with votive dedications foi a fair*voyaue. (Jn the left, Poseidon 
stands on a sliijt. with a '^uppliant ])efore liiiii. on the rielit is a .ship 
running ])efore tlie wind. The inscription'' invoke ^n>od voyages 
for Theodoulos and Pecjins Psychario" 


A 



Fici. ::s.-Ko.m\n Fj.sjoijmj.n in \ II\ia'.<-iu jX<j. Dnun. 3^ nt. 

(TO) f'af. fjJ JV/s'v. II.. IJ 4.*10 : D.ireniljerL^ and Sa^lio. li;x. .T::2S2 : (71 ) 
E.irari/fitj/is m ('iipi"'-. p. 1(2. lie. Mil, X»>. 12 : (72) P/c/. ; (74) ('nf. of 
Sct/ljjfiir( , III,. 270! ; (To) * 'af. of Tt rxtf nff'is, 1)201 ; (7r>) (nf of If/vf.s, 
II., B r>OS ; (77) ^ xf. nj S20 ; 'I'urr, Atirxiif pi. S, 41 ; 

(TS) Pa ''em I# T, Li and Saelio, lie. o277 ; (70) ('at. of 1140; (SO) 

Cut. of Lumj^s, .727 : (Nl ) ^ tiL e/ Lanip-<^ (i.‘»4. 

On aneieiil .''hips L'eneiallv. .see 'toir, \iiritnl Ships-, ami ait. X(nis 
in Dananbere and S-ielu) ; \\ ■ W. 4'.on in Joinn. Jliff. Shof., XX\’., 
pp. 127. 204 th ; A. IS. ( ‘eok in < ‘atnh Comp, to Cf. li rd.. p. o07 tb 
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V.-REI 4 IGION AND SUPERSTITION. ' 
(Wall-Cas«s 98-106.; 

The \vi<le .subjects of Religion and Superstition are naturall}' 
rejjresented in a fraiinentary way in the few case devoted to them 
in this collection. They are roughly clasvhed in the following 
descrijuion. into groups, viz. : — 

(1) Iinpleuients and method.s of worship. 

(2) Votive offerings. • 

(3) Su 2 )erstition and Magic. , 


fOR rVNAI AVim 
PROSALVIhEIRIDlIV 
DOMINORVMN^ 
SIVERI- PlMT- 
ANfONINlPllAVG^ 


mvllAEAVGWATRlS 


ANTONIVS- LIB 

rROyiMVSALlBlIllS 

VOlOSVSCfPtO; 

D D 


Implements and methods of wor^ip. 

AJtiijs, l ie. — The larger altars (and .sepulchral chests of altar 
form) will be found in the .sculpture gallerie.s. Here we have 
(Xo. 83) a small altar, from Dodona, ^ 

inscribed as belonging to all the gods,' 
and various model altars, probably used 
in some cases for the burning of incense. 

An intere.sting e.\ani[)le (Xo. 84) of 
the practice of dedicating altars to 
«niembers of Roman Iniiierial houses is 
furnished by the inscription (fig. 29) in 
the lower jiart of Case 98. It formed the 
front of a marble altar, and is dedicated 
to the Imperial Fortune by a freedman 
named Antonins, who was in charge of 
the ■■ Dejiartment of IVtitions." for the 
safe return of the Kmi)eror 8e[)timius 
Severus, his wife Julia Domna, and his 
sons Caracalla and Geta. Rut so far 
as Geta was concerned, the Imperial 
Fortune was not pro[)itious. He was 
murdered by his brother Cara<-alla, and his name was erased 
from this, as from all other inscri[)tioiis throughout the Roman 
Empire, by Caracalla's edict. The date of the itisciiption is about 
2D(J .\.|). 

In Case 102 is an altar (Xo. 85) tledicated to the Bona Dea of 
Anneanum (a town in Etruri.i) lyv C. Tullius Hesj)er and Tullia 
Restituta. Tlie Bona Dea was a godde.ss sjieeiallv invoked by women. 
Hence we mav suppose tliat ft was Tullia Restituta more particularly 
who sh )wed lier thankfulness liy this dedication. ^ 

' TTcierwl' 6((ov oA'e • 


l-’iu. 29. — Ar.'i-va Dkdic.ctv.d 
KOU THE S.VFE ItFTL’KX OF 
Sefti-mius SEVF.nrs .\nd 
HIS F.cmily (No. S-t). 
Ht. 2 ft. 7 m. 
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Iil’Case !t8 avo two i'x.nu[ilcs (Nos. 86. 87) of a roinhinod lam]> 
and altar, for use in dome.stie .sLrines, jirodalilv of late Roman date.‘ 
In one of these the basin for libartoiis is su 2 )j)orted on a jjine-cone. 
Akin to these is the small limestone coi^e and altar from the Cvrenaica. 

No. 88 (fig. 30) is a bronze repre.senting an attendant leading 
a pig to sacrifice. Tjie pig (as well a.s the sheep and the bull) 
was a favourite sacrificial animal among the Romans. At the lustral 
ceremony of the siiorelnunha, the bull, sheep, and pig were driven 
round the farmer s fields to keep them free fi'om blight and disease. 
Ciutain deities, notably .Rersoidione and the Bona Rea. had .swine 



Flo :0. — .VllLND.iST J)HIVIX(i ['if, TO 
SAciuKici; (Xo .S.S). lit. I in. 


as their special victims. In Case ID.") wdl be seen a terracotta 
votive pig (No, 89) found in the pna inct of Deineter and Perse- 
phone atAviiidos. 

In f ase*.I8 is an elaboi’ate model m tei'racotta of a temple laver 
from Cyjirus (No. 90). In (W KKI is a terracotta model of a 
sacred table (No. 91, fig. 31). .set with a seivice of ve,ssi.|s for the 
sanctuary. 

lii'oiKK IiDjjlciHC/dti. A series of eai:B’ Italic bronze imjilements 

, ' Similar objects have been found in the Catacombs. Cf. .Sernnv 

(I'.tgincourt, SainnliDif/ il. Ifnikmfifler <!. Scid^iiur. jil. viii., fig 27 . 
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(Xo. 92). inav liavp beon n.'spfl in .sacrifipf. Tho.sp with the-purvpcl 
claws were prohai)!*- used for taking boiled ineat.s out of a caldron. 
They leiuind us of the five-})roft»ed sacrificial forks mentioned in 
Homer, and of the custom of the Jewish prie.st.s" .sercants as described 
in the Book of Batiuiel : ” Tlie ju-ie.st'.s .serv'ant came, while the flesh 
was in .seething, with a tle.shhook of three t^eeth in his hand ; and 
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had wioden liaiidles in-iertcd into tlieir sockets. The meat was 
spitted upon hooks, wliicli only reinain in one in'stance. 

A series of innilenieiits terniinatifi«; in a hand bent at the knuckles 
(Xo. 93), and a pair of tongs on wl^ieels (Xo. 94). are probably 
meant for manipulating embers. 

Miscellditeiiiis . — A sjnall silver model of a temple kev is shown 
in t'a.se IDO. Tlie small alabaster .statuette of a goddess with turreted 
crown (Xo. 95) is of .special interest from the fact that her mouth 
and brea.st,s are jiierccd. evidently with the object of allowing some 
fluid, sucli as milk or winp. to flow from them for the edification of 


iio. :jS.— T he Dioscciu comisc. -jo 'iiie Thioxvn-h (Xo. 9.S). 

her votaries. A jar (Xo. 96) contained j.erhaps the honey syin]i. 
used in Egyj)t for feeding the sacred crocodiles. 

heliiiKiiis Jiib'.v. -ZV(i//er.- -The fifth lenturv kvlix (X'o. 97) 
.shows the gesture of the rai.sed right hand, oftim used in juayer. 
Ihe young ^ithlete. whose oil-lhisk hangs behind him, is jirolnililv 
juaying before the altar. That athletes entered upon their tasks 
with e.xtremo .seriousne.ss is clear from the oath taken by them 
befoie the image of /eus in the Council Hou.se at Olvmpia. mIiou 
they swore 112 , on the cut pieces of a boar that they would be guilfv 
of no foul jilay. In the Creek view athletics and religion weix^verv 
, closely connected. 

The Lerllste^nlnni, or Theo.xenia, was the ceiemony in which 
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a banquet was set, and the gods were invited to attend, . It is 
illustrated by the drawing of a lekythos (Xo. 98) "from Kameiros 
in Rhodes (about 500 b.c.), whiA repre.sents the two gods Castor 
and Pollux descending from heaven on horseback to take part in 
the festival of the Theoxenia (fig. 32). This feast, indicated by the 
couch on which they were to recline, was ^ven in honour of the 
twin gods. Such a festival well illustrates the perfectly human 
interests which the Greeks attributed to their deities. 

Compare with this vase the cast (Xo.^9) of a relief in the Louvre, 
from Larissa. A man and his wife, the dedicators of the relief, 
are represented as having set out a couch, a banquet of cakes, and 
an altar. The Twins de.scend, heralded by Victory. Beside the 
relief is a fragment of a lamp (Xo. 100) incised with a dedication to 
the Dioscuri, that is, to Ca.stor and 
inscribed base (Xo. 101) of a statuette 
dedicated to the Dioscuri by Luarcho.s 
(.sixth century b.c.). 

Anijiinj. — Passing now to Italic 
religious ceremonies, we may notice 
the archaic bronze statuette of an 
%augur (Xo. 102), who.se function it 
was to draw omens from the aspect of 
the heavens or the flight and cries of 
birds. He wears a cloak drawn veil- 
wise over his head, a common religious 
garb, and in his right hand holds the 
lituus or curved wand used for the 
ceremonial dividing of the heaven.s into quarters. In connection 
with this statuette mention should be made of an earfy Greek 
inscription (Xo. 103) in the bottom of Cases 95-96. It was found 
at Ephesus, and is jirobably of about the same period as the 
statuette, the sixth century B.c. It gives rules for drawing lucky 
or unlucky ■ omens from the flight of birds. The princii>at signs 
are the flight from right to left or r/cc rc/wq and the raising or 
lowering of the liird's wing. , 

Shrines. - In Cases 100, 101 a .series of terracotta shrines is 
exhibited. They were doubtless for household use, employed in 
much the same way as modern images of the iladonna. Xo. 104 
(fig. 33), from the early Greek settlement of Xaukratis, in the Xile 
Delta, shows Aphrodite witlfin a .shrine siqtported by figures of the 
Egyptian god Bes, a characteristic combination of Greek and^ 
Egyptian elements. Xo* 105, from flmathus, in. Cyprus, is also 


Pollux. Here also is the 



Fk.. .t3 . — .Xphuoditk witiiix 
Shhini; (No. 104). ,Ht. 
24 in. 
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senii-Egvptian in cliaracter, and sho\v.s a deitv .surmounted l)v a 
winged solar disk. Anotlier slirine from Naukratis (Xo. 106) 
contains the .sacred Apis-hull of Ihe Egyptians. X*o. 107 is an 
examjjle of a shrine containing a haetylic., image, that is, a stone 
worshipped as sacred. A cone re.seiuhling the one here shown was 
worshipped in the teniide of Aplirodite at Ihiphos in f'y2>rus. In 
front, a small lead model .shrine (Xo. 108) of later date, from 
Sardinia, rejnesents Aplirodite just risen from the sea-foam and 
Avringing out her hair. The circular slirine (Xo. 109 ; fig. ol) is 
of Roman date, from Eretria in Euhoea. 
Its form and more especially the indication 
of overlajiping .scale-plates on the roof 
remind us strongly of the famous temjile 
of Ve.sta at Rome. 

In Case lt>l is a bronze tablet with an 
iron chain and .stajile (Xo. 110). The 
tablet, ajiparently of about 200 b.c,'., is 
inscribed on both .sides, and .seems to give 
a list of statues of deities, some, such as 
Vezkei, peculiar to the Samnites. others, 
such as Cere.s and Hermes, of widely' 
spread worship. It is a most important 
monument of the Oscan dialect, a lan- 
guage spoken by the early Italic tribes 
who.se chief centre was the mountainou.s 
country above Campania. It was found at 
Agnone (Bovianum Vetus) in the Samnite 
territory. 

Votive Offerings. 

A votive offering is a present made to a deity, in order 
to secure .some favour for the future, to avert anger for a past 
offence, or to expre.ss gratitude for a favour received. This last 
puriiose includes offerings made in fulfilment of a vow, the vow 
being a kind of contract between the individual and the god. This 
come.s out mo-st cleaily in the Roman e.vjiression rnii reus — ■' con- 
demned to pay a vow " — ajijilied to those whose prayer hud been 
granted, and who now had to fulfil (heir jiromise made in time of 
stress and difficulty. Votive offerings cover the whole field of life, 
and may include jier.sons, lands, buirdings, or objects spi'ciallv 
appropriate either to the god or to the person who makes the 
dedication. 




Pio. 34 .— Ti.rracoi I'.c 
Model Siiuixi. (No. 
100). Ht, tin. 
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Very frequently the vow was made by some jjerson fftricken 
with disease, and it is to such a cause that we owe the numerous 
votive offerings representing some part of the human body. 

The constant streams of these offering.s made the ancient temples 
depositories of all kinds of objects, ranging from jewels of great 
price and high artistic merit to the roughest terracotta figure. 
In the Gold Ornament Eooni (Case 19) is a magnificent gold pin of 
the Ptolemaic period inscribed with a dedication to Aphrodite of 
Pajdios, showing that the offering was’the result of a vow made by 
Eubule, the wife of Aratos. and one Tamisa. Overcrowding led to 
periodical clearances of objects of the least intrinsic value. To 
jireveut things dedicated returning to the u.se.s of cfimmon life, they 
were frc(pieutly broken and thrown into heaps. This accounts 
for the nias.ses of debris, consisting chiefly of terracottas and vases, 
which have been found within the precincts of great sanctuaries. 

The vast accumulations of treasure in the various temples 
naturally demanded careful cataloguing, labelling and supervision 
on the part of the temilo oflieials (.see e.xamples of marble labels 
from the sacred enclosure of Denieter at Cnidos), From time to 
time elaborate inventories were drawn u[), and (after the manner 
^of ancient documents) inscribed on stone. Such inventories have 
been di.scovered in large mnnbers at Delos. Athens, and elsewhere. 
An examxffe is shown in the lower ]>art of Case 97, being an inventory 
(No. Ill) of various garmeiVs dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, 
who had a shrine upon the acrojmlis of Athens. We know that it 
was the custom of women after childbirth to dedicate garments to 
Artemis, and in jiarticular to Artemis Brauronia. That the 
gaiments were often anything but new is ?ihown by the fact that 
several are described as " in rags, .A typical extract ^rom the 
insciijition may be giyen : "A purple dre-ss. with variegated 
chequer iiattern. Dedicated by Thyaene .and Malth.ake.'’ The 
entrie.s range in date from d-IO to .dll n.c. 

The principal objects here exhibited as illustrating the ancient 
custom of dedication may now be mentioned. In AVall-Case 96 is 
an in.scription of the fifth century n.r. (No. 112) found m the ruins 
of the temjile of Po.seidon on Cape Taenaron in Lakonia. It 
records the dedication by one Theares of a slave named Kleogenes 
to the temple-service of Poseidon. The names of an ephoros, 
probably an official of the tenqile, and of a witness are added. In 
some cases the dedication of a slave to a. god is equivalent to 
enfranchisemenl . ^ • 

h f Among yotive'offerings specially appropriate to fhe god, we have 
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alreadv mentioned tlie leliefs dedicated for a ^ 04 ) 1 ! voyajie (Xo. 82) 
and the Theoxeiiia relief (Xo. 99). The pede.stal (X"o. 112"), 
with ati insci'i[)tioii that it wa.s re.stored ■' whetlier ,sacrcil to god or 
goddess," is a parallel to the altar inicril>ed with a dedication " to 
an unknown god," which caught the eye of St. J’aul when he was 
viewing the antiquitie.? of Athens. 

In the bottom of Case 102 is the ba.se of a .statuette (Xo. 113 : 
fig. 35) found at Curium in Cy[>rus. It bears an inscription, 
written both in Greek and in the native Cypriote syllabic 
characters : " Ellooikos,- the .son of Poteisis. dedicated this as a 

vow to Demeter and the Maid." The inscrij)tion is of the fourth 
century b.c., arid is of special iittcrest on account of its bilingual 
character. Two other large objects in marble of a votive character 
are e.vliibited in the bottom of Ca.ses 10.3 and 101 respectivelv. 
The chest-liko .stool (Xo. 114) was offered by a j)riestess named 
Philis to Pensephone, the basket (X’’o. 115) by one Xciio to Demeter 



Ei(.. 8-5.— B.esi: with Dedic.miom ro Dkmc.ter and Pr.usi.ruoNE (Nu. ll-S) 


and Persephone. The basket i.s dedicated with i>eculiar fitness to 
the godde.sse.s of corn and fruit, for it was in surii woven baskets 
that the ears of corn were ingathered, while the chc.st is also 
clo,soly a.ssociated with Demeter and Persephone, who are frequentiv 
represented seated on it. Both of these last objects were found bv 
Sir Charles X'ewton in the precinct of Demeter at Knidos in .Vsia 
Minor. 

Me now turn to the votive offeritigs personal to tin* donor, and 
we find that not infrequently, where the object itself is perishable, 
or otherwi.sV unsuitable as an offering, a seul[)tiired representation 
takes its place. 

Two curious e.vaniples of smli dednattoiA' tablets (Xos, 116, 117) 
are .seen in the casts ](laccd in the upper awl lower parts respectivelv 
of Case 101. The originals, from Slavoehori. probal)lv the site of 
the ancient .Vmyklae near Sparta, are in the Ifall of fri'eriptions. 
'‘The first was dedicated by ,\nthusa. daiightei' of Daiuaeuetos. a 
V TT KTTaTftut 01 ' u wlcr-tirewoiuan in the .servii e of a ti'ni])le, possible 
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that of Dionysos, :^r we know that this (jod hati, a temple near 
Amvk'lae, which none bnt women might enter. On the relief is a 
serie.s of objects connected with the toilet, such as a mirror, a 
comb, a box of cosmetics, a*ca.se containing a s])onf;e, a pair of 
slip 2 )er.s, etc. Po.ssihly the dedicator was in charge of objects of 
this nature. The other relief, from the same 2 )lace, was dedicated 
by a jnie.stess named Claudia Ageta, daughter of Antijiater, and 
shows a very similar series of objects. Both these reliefs are of 
Imjrerial date. 



A similar substitution of a representation for the object is 
found in the series of offering.s which commemorate recovery from 
disease or bodily injury. Tlie upper part of Cases 10-3 -Wt) contains 
a sot of marble reliefs (No. 118 ) found at the foot of the Pnyx at 
Athens, the rocky .semicircular ineeting-[)hiee of the .Athenian ])eo|)le. 

Thev are dedicated by womcir Faityehis, Isias. Olymjnas. and others 
- to Zeus the Highest, and have re])rc.sentations of various parts of * 
the buman 1 ody, smdi as eyes, brea.sts, arms, etc. These reliefs, whicdi 
are of Roman date, are (dearly than^-offerings for recovery from* 
disease. There must have Icen a regular trade in these models, for • 
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C'leiiielit of Ale-vaiidria. writing about ‘2t)0 a D..(lalks of " those wlio 
manufacture ears and eyes of jirecious wood and dedicate them to the 
gods, setting them up in their temple.s. ' Xo. 119, from a .shrine 
of Ask’lepios in ilelos. is a relief reptesenting a left leg. dedicated, 
as the inscription show.s, by way of thank-oft'eiing to the deities of 
healing. Asklepios and Hygieia. X'ext it is a small relief fr.im 
Cyreiie (Xo. 120), showing a right I'ar. There are several other 
objects here exhibited which were probably offered by grateful 
votarie.s in return for healing mercies. Such aie the bronze 
ticket with a bronze leg siisjiended from it (Xo. 121). inscribed 
with the nani" of the donor f'alediis. and two aims with a chaiii 



Fi(.. SCI i.PTCKi.i) Locks oi IImu Dnncvi'r.n -i.i I'li-i iudn i.S'o is.-!). 
^ lit. I !J in. 

for suspension. In Case- lO.-) and lOli a whole .senes of teriacott.i 
votive hands, feet, eves, breasts, etc, doiilitlcss represenls the 
thank-offerings of the jioorer clas.ses. With these i.s ,i curious 
terracotta model (Xo 122; !ig. .‘hi) of the lungs (a), he. lit (n), 
liver (c). khlneys (n), spleen (k). and other intern, il oigans of the 
human bodv. Though jirimarilv of a votive c h.ir.ictcr. if is ot 
coilsi lerable interest to the student of ancient anatfiiiiv. .\ vtitive 
relief of rather diffeieiit ch.iiacter is placed mi the upper shelf. 
It reju'esciits two jihiited locks of hair dedic.ited (as the inscription 
ri lords) by I’hilombrotos and A phthonctos. sons of 1 leiiiomaclios, 
to I'oscidon. god of the sea (Xo. 123; lig. 'M). It was ,i common 
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custom in tlreec^ t^o dedicate liair at important crises eft life, 
particularly to deities connected with water. Achilles, on the 
death of Patroklos, shore off for fiini the hair he was growing long 
as an offering to the river Speiicheios.' 

Other objects illustrating the frequency and. variety of Greek 
and Komaii dedications may best be described in appro.ximately 
chronological order. Two objects, which are more fully dealt 
with in other sections, mav here be mentioned. In the sixtli 
centurv b.c. the athlete Exoidas dedicated to the Dioscuri, 
patrons of athletic exercise, the bronze diskos (fig. 50 ; Xo. 157 ) 
with which he had conquered " the high-souled ” Kephallenians in 
athletic contest. The helmet, dedicated by Hieron 'after his naval 
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victory off Kyine. has been already de.scribed (p. 8). Otli* votive 
helmets are shown in Cases 114-.5. For the votive spearheads (i) 
see j). 0. The luuitsinan. no less than the athlete and the warrior, 
felt that the gods took an intimate part in his successes. This 
is illustrated by the inscribed bronze model of a hare in Case 103, 
witli its head thrown back in the death agony (Xo. 124 : fig. 38). 
The Ionic letters, of about 480 B.f., read : ” Heithae.stioi^ dedicated 
me to Apollo of I’riene." - Tliis offering reminds us of another 
exhibited in the left-hand wall-ca.se in the Greek Ante-Room down- 
stairs. A small limestone .statuette, found on the site of the Greek 

' //. .xxiii. 141 f. : 

(rr«V 7TVf>lli 

ri)V pa ^7T€i>\(LU) TiOTftp^ TTjXfOitiOa'aV- • 

* rti) ’ArroAXcon t(o p tiif(Sr]K€i' 'l\(f)anTTiu)v, 



settlement of Xdukiati.s in’E^ypt, ivpieseius^ a young huntsman 
with two lioars and two hare-' slung over his shoulders. It is 
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insclihed ' A •'ledication hv Kallia.-' - jirobalily to Aphrodite, 
since it was found tvithin her [U'eeinct (('at. of Sculjd.. I.. 118). 

Other interesting Greek dedi- 
eations of an early date are the 
bronze tablet (Case lO.j : No. 125; 
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lig. 3!>) found in Corfu, with an 
uiseription shouing it to be an 
offering by one Lojihios ’ : the 
silver ingot (No. 126) dedicated 
to Zeus Lykaeos (Zens ■■ tlie wolfs 
god ") by Trygoir. and the elaborate 
a.xe-liead (No. 127; tig. l<i)' found 
in (,’alabria, whiili bears an insciip- 
lion recording that it was \oued 
to Flera of the Plain by Kyniskos. a 
" cook, as a tenth of his eainiiigs 
(si.vtli century Ji.c.).' 

The two bronze luills (Nos. 128 
an<l 129) are otferings made bv 
Greeks to an Mgy]itian deifv. 
They were dedicated by Greeks 
nanii-d respectively Sokvdes and 
Theodoros. and represent the sacred 
lull! Apis, worshipped at .Memphis 
in hgypt as an incarnation of the 
god Ptah. The offering of Sokvdes 
is here illustrated ( Fig 11)' 

/If 
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Notice tlie ela])ora1^ saddle-cloth, and the wings pf the Egyptian 
scarabaeus and hawk engraved ^on the bull’s back. The date of 
these bronzes is the late sixth or early lifth century b.c. The 
Greeks must have liecoiue a*ci[uainted with the worship of Apis 
in the seventh century B.r., when they served King Psammetichos I. 
as mercenaries. That monarch was a fervent worshipjjer of the god, 
and built a great temple for him at lleniphis. Herodotus ' mentions 
the courts where the bull was kept, and .says that the Greeks called 



Fig. tl. — Buoxze Voiine Cull (No. liS). Ht. 4 in. 

him ■■ Epaphos.” The bull dedicated by Sokydes was found in the 
Nile Delta, that dedicated by Theodoros at Athens. 

The two bronze wheels in Case 103 each bear a votive inscription 
The earlier (No. 130), said to have been found near Argos, was 
peTha|)S an offering to the ])io.scuri (Castor and Pollux, the divine 
jiatrons of athletic contests) by Eudamos, a victor in a chariot race. 
The other (No. 131; fig. -12) comes from the temple of the Kabeiri 
at Theb(‘s, and is dedicated J>v Xenon and Pyirhippa to Kabeiros 
and the Child. The bronze bell (No. 132, tig. 13) is from the same 
ti'inple, and was likewi.se offered bv one Pvrrhias to Kabeiros and • 

' ii. l.>3. 
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the Child. Tho^Kabeiri were deities of a inystu- and .suhterraueaii 
character, who at Thebes apparently beiainc closely connected 
with Dionysos, the wine-god. That a large element of burlesque 
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entered into tlieir worship can he seen from the vases discovered 
on the site of their shrine (l^econd Vase Kooin, B 77 and 76). 

Near this tablet art several Roman dedications. Three curious 
.silver-giil plaques, probably of the second centurv after Christ 
(Nos. 133-135), found at Ileddernheim, near 

a Frankfurt-on-.Main, were dedicated to Jujiiter 
Dolichenus. At first merely a local god. origin- 
ating in the town of Dohclie in ( 'omniagene, 
near the Ku|)hrates, lie later acquired consider- 
able jiopularity throughout the Roman Bmpire, 
and his wor.shij) was (arried far and wide hv 
the Roman legionaries, wlio were largelv instrii- 
mental in conveying these Oriental worship.s 
to the Me.st. The sihei tablet illustrated 
(No. 133: fig. 11) shows Jupiter Dolichenus in 
a shrine, holding thunderbolt and .sceptre 
with the eagle at his feet. The inscrq.tion’ 
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written in somewhat defective Latin/ runs : “ To Jupitec, best 
and greatest, of Doliche. where iron has its birth." Dedicated by 
Flavius Fidelis and Q. Julius R).sstimus by command of the god 
on behalf of themselves an^l their families." As often in late 
Latin inscriptions. E is written | j. Another tablet (very 
fj'agmentary) shows the god iii trappings of war, holding double- 



Fni. U. SiiALH riA«.>rK Dkdkmki) to Jri’iii K 
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axe and thuiulerbolt, and standing on a bull (Xo. 135). He is 
beintr crowtied by Victory. The pre.sence of mines in Tiorth Syria 
will account for the recurring ])hrase, ‘‘Where iron has its birth.' 
A series of similar dedications to liars and Vulcan, which were 
found at Barkway in Hertfordshire, is exhibited in the Room of 
Homan Britain. Examples are shown itt f'a.se 104 of a third series 

' I(ovi) O(ptinio) ll(aximo) Dolicheno, u lii ferniiu nascit iir. Fla\iu,t 
Fidelis et Q. lulius i’ossftm iis ex impcrio ipsi us pro se et sues (fir). 
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(Xo. 136. fi 2 . 45), })ait of a uroat lioartl found at Jiala Hi<sar 
(Pcs^inus) in (lalatia. TIic>e have tiaiue-i of Helios. Selene, and 
Mitliras. The last-named deitv tlie lVr--ian ”od of liaht He 
did not thoroughly win hi.s wav inti.j the Jionian world until the 
second century after Christ. But. once e-taMi'-hed. he proved 
himself of fai'-reachina power. IMithiaism had in it-iitual many 
points of reseniblame to that of Christianity, and in the thinl and 
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fouith centuiies after (.'hri.st pioveil a most foMiiidahle ii\,d to 
the .sjiread of Cliristian doetiines. A memoiial of .Mithras i^ ms-ii 
in the laryeTuonze tablet (No. 137) in Case KT,. Its top is dei orated 
with knife and libation-bowl 'I'he in.scription. of about the third 
century after Christ, tells us that it was dedii-ated to Se.xtus I'om- 
])eius Ma.xinuis by prie.sts of .Mithras. He had held olliees in the 
iMithraic jinesthood. 

There are several small bronze tablets in Case 10.5 with dedicatorv 
or religious inscriptions. AiiK-iigthem may be mentioned No. 138 
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ofEorod to Juno by a freodman named O. Valerius iMinand^r. and 
Xo. 139, an oval bronze seal with a design representinu the Em|)eror 
Philip (244-“9 a.d. : mentioned al?ove. p. 10, in connection with the 
bronze diploma), his wife Otaci^ia, and their son Phili]). The inscrip- 
tion shows that the seal belonged to the leligious society of the 
Breisean iMy.stae. who apparently sealed on behalf of the city of 
Smyrna, where was a synod of the llystae of the Breisean Dionvsos. 
Xo. 140 is the result of a vow made by Hedone. the maid-servant 
of 41. Crassus. to Feroiiia. a goddes.s clo.s’ely connected with freedmen 
and freedwomen.i Her tem|)le at Terracina, on the west coast of 
Italy, was specially associated with the manumission of slaves. 

It is likely, therefore, that Hedone'.s vow had .something to do with 
her manumission. Dedications were made for .safe journevs bv 
land or by sea. In Xo. 141. dedicate*! by P. Blattius t'roticus 
to Ju]>iter Poeninus. whose .sanctuary was at the .summit of the 
(treat i^t. Bernard Pa.ss, we have one of a number of i>ffi'rings 
by travellers encountering the daneers of tlie Alps, In Xo. 142 
we have a votive offering in the shapi- of a l)ronze platm made to tlie 
Lair.\ or gods of the house by (^. Carniinius Opt.ttus, Tlu' Lares 
are represented in art as youthful male tigures. holding a ronmeopia 
•or horn of ]ilcnty. and a jilate (patein) |,see (.’ase -02 of the Bronze 
Room, and Xo, 143 1. The offering of a plate was peculiarly 
ap))ropriate. for with the I’l'niifi '! these gods were supposed to ensure 
the food-sup]ily of tin' family. 

In Case 10b note the serii's of lead iiguiint's (moih'lled on both 
sides). They rejiresent warriors with helmet, cuirass, shield, sword, 
and greaves. The.se figuriiu's (Xo. 144). probably of the seventh 
to .si.xth centuries b.C'.. were found at .Vmi'ffa (.\meria) in ITubria. 
It is probable that they are of a votive character, thousjh it has 
been suggested that they ai’e the prototypes of the modern tin 
soldier. Very simil.ir ligurines have been discovered in'ar Sparta, 
on the site of the .Menelaon. anil more recently on the site of the 
temple of .Vrtemis Drthia bv Tiieiniiers of the Biitish School at 
.\theiis. 

Superstition and Magic. .\s the simple faith :*! the gods 
decayed in the Creek and iloman woiliK. compensation was 
largely sought in the datit rites of superstition and magic. The 
antii[tiities in Cases lO."). PKi. indicate some of the forms which 
such superstition took. Prominent among them was the practice 
of writing down cursi's on lead or tale with a view to the injury 

' Cf. Livy, x\ii. 1 . IS : . . ut liliei tina^ et ip.sae, unde Fcioniac doiuni) • 
darctiir. peciinjum jiro faeultatitms siiis conferrent. 
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of tliof(p ajiainsf whom tlic writor conooivcil that he liad a giiuljie. 
These tablets were eallcd iti Latin (hiixiom’.'i. ])ecause they were 
sa 2 )posc to fix down, as it were, the hated eneinv. The impre- 
cations written on them usually riri in foiinulae, and the gods 
implored to work the ruin are naturailv those of the nether regions. 
In later times especially, all manner of obseure and barbarous 
demons are introduced. The examples of these tablets here 
exhibited ju’obablv belong to the last three centuries before (’hrist. 
They come from various' uuarters - Knidos, Ephesus. Curium 
in Cyprus, Kyme in S. Italy, and Athens, Those found by 8ir 
Charles AAwton at Knidos may be taken as topical. In one case 
a certain Antigone, in order to dear herself from the charge of 
having attempted to poi.son Asklepiades, invoke.s cuises upon 
herself if the accusation be true. In another. Aiteiueis devotes to 
Demeter, Persephone, and all the gods as,--ociated with Demeter, 
the ])erson who withholds garments entru.'ted to him. The.sp 
tablets (Xo. 145) ap])ear to have been naded to the walls of the 
sacred precinct of Demeter, where they were found. In the ease 
of a tablet from Athens, the iron nail nhicli fastened it to the wall 
is .still preserved. 

Avails themselves were highly esteemed as instruments of magic.- 
Ovid, for instance, says that .Aledea (the tyj)icut witch) made 
waxen effigies of absent foes, and then drove nads into the vital 
j)arts.* Examples of magical nails are seen in the seiies of bronze 
nails (Xo. 146) covered with cabalistic inscriptions and signs, 
and sometimes sliowing a strange mixture of Judaism ami Paganism, 
as when Solomon and Artemi.s are invoked together. They mav 
be attributed to the flno.sties, a sect which arose in the second 
century 'after Christ. Their claim was that, hv a conihination 
of various religious belieis, they arrived at tlie oidv true knowledge 
of divine things. The magic nail has in one ca.se (Xo. 147) been 
used to fa,sten a bronze lamp, decorated with a head of Jlednsa, 
into a socket. 

On the shelf above will be noticed a number of bronze bauds 
(Xo. 148 ;-fig. 4fi). They are right hands, represented with the 
thumb and first two fingers raised. On them are numerous magir 
symbols in relief, such as the snake, the lizard, ami the tortoise. 
The hand illustrated (fig. I(i) is i overed with such simis 
jn-ominent among which are the .ser[>ent witli the cock's eond)^ 
the pine-cone, the frog, and the winged cadiicens. One of the 
hands bears the imseription Zmigaras dedicated me to Sahazius 
' Ov., [hr. vi. !)[ f. 
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in fulfilment of a vow ” : another “ Aristokles, a superintendent, 
to Zeus iSahazius. ’ Sabazius was a Phrygian and Thracian 
deity, whose worship was wid^lv spread in the Eoman world. 
There can he no doubt that the.sc hands were intended to avert 
the evil eye. Sometimes the hands have instrument.s connected 
with the ecstatic worships of the East depicted upon them, such 
as the Phrygian flutes, the cymbals, or the sistrum. Case 106 
contains several specimens of the last-named instrument. It 
was composed of a handle and loop*shaped metal frame, across 
which ])assed .several movable 
metal rods. When the sistrum 
was shaken the curved .ends of 
the rods came into violent contact 
with the .sides of the frame and 
jiroduced a metallic clang. The 
sistrum was used by the Egy[)tians 
in their religious rites, and ]>ar- 
ticularly in the worship of Isi.s, 

With the introduction of that 
worship into Italy in the first 
I century B.C., the Romans became 
familiar with it. Apuleius, a 
writer of the second century 
after Chri.st, mentions silver and 
gold si.stra, as well as bronze. 

A silver example is here shown 
(Xo. 149). The decoration is often 
elaborate, a favourite ornament 
for the top being the group of 
the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, or the recumbent figure of 
a jianther. 

To the same cla.ss of amulets as the votive hands must be 
assigned the terracotta model of a mirror, covered over with 
nunierou.s objects of magical virtue (Xo, 150). Several of these 
aie well-known attributes of deities, e.c/. the thunderbolt, the 
trident, the club, the crescent, and the caduceus. The object of 
these amulets seems to have been to propitiate the deities whose 
svmbols are represented on them. 

Implements and methods of Worship. (83) B.M. h}ftcr.. o.w; 
(84) r./.b.,vi., 180: (85) C'./.L.. VI., .‘«)680 : J/«.s-. X., pi. 53 

87) Cat. of Lahps, 1407, 140t? ; (91) Cf. Mazois, Pompei, III,, 
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p. 22 ; ,Darenibci‘g and .Saglio, lig. 5; (021 Hclbig. Honun-^chi s 
2nd ed.. p. 353 ; (95) Athen. Mittheihinqen, xxvi. p. .j25 ; (90) Iler.. 

If., p. 297 ; (97) Caf. of I’n-sea. IIL, 114 ; (981 Cdt. of TI.. B 033 ; 

(99) Oiiidf to the : (100) Cal. of iMnip-iAo't : (101) B.M.In^rr., 

1033; (102) Forman Fah Cal.. 1899. X(). 55, pi. 2. ; (103) B.M. In-^rr.. 
078 ; (105) Excavatinn.s: in Ci/prns. p. 112 ; ( 100) Cal. of Ttrraroltas, (.' 014 ; 
(107 ) Excavations in Ci/prns, p. 113 ; (110) Cat. of Bronzfs. S88. 

Votive Offerings. — dll) B.M. Inner.. 34; (112) B.M. Inner.. 
139; (113) Exeavationn in Ci/],rns. p, 04; (114) Cat. rf tienlplnrf.ll.. 
1311 ; (115) Cat. of Scnlptnrt. {[.. 1312; (110- 120) Cat. of Senlfjlnri.. L, 
799-812 ; (121 ) Cat. of Bron-.en. 891 ; (123 ) Cat. of Senijilnix. 1., 798 ; 
(124 ) Caf. of Bronzes. 237 ; (12.) ) B.M. Inner.. 10.5 ; Cat. of Bronzfs. 201 ; 
-(120) il.d/. /«.)(;)•.. 1102 ; (127) rti//., 1094 ; (128) Cat. r>f Brotr.t n.'HHtti : 
(130 ) ihiil.. 2.53 ; (131 ) B.M. Inner.. 9.58 ; (132 ) t at. of Bronz's. 318 ; 
(133-135) Bonner Jahrh.. CVlI (1901), p. 01 ff.. ])ls. 0, 7; (137) Cat. 
of Bronzes, 904; (138 ) ibiil.. 899; (139 ) ihiil.. 887 ; (140 ) ihiil.. 897 ; 
(141 ) ibiil.. 895; '(142 ) ihiil.. 900: (144) C'f. Tod and Ware. Sparta 
Man. Cat., p. 228 ; E.S..4.. Xll., p. 322 If. 

On votive offerings generally, ef. House. Crei t Votin etflinni/n. pas.siin. 
Superstition and Magic. —(145 ) Newton, l>ineorniin at Hali- 
eaniamnn. Ciii'hoi. and Branehidai. p. 719 tl. ( )ii these di fixionen geiierallv, 
see Audollent, Defixionmn Tahellai. Paris, ]!mi4 ; (140 ) Cal, of Bronzes, 
3191-3194 ; ef. Daremberg and Saglio. Diet, den Ant., n.x. Clam.-. ; (148 ) 
Cal. of Bronzes. 87-b-870 : ef. Arch.-ep. Mitt.. II.. p. 44 tf. ; (1.50 ) Caf. of 
Terracottas, K 129 : .Jonrn. Hill. Sind.. Vll.. j). 44 tf. 

Tor Greek religion, see Harrison, Proleijonie na to l/i, Stndi/ of (Ireel.- 
Ilclii/ion ; for Roman, Warde Fo\der, The Roman Fi~.tiialn. 


YL- -ATHLETICS. 
fWall-Cases 107 108. ) 

AxiiLtmc and ]iiigili.sti<; conte.sts were alreaily developed on Greek 
soil before the Honierie Age. Tlius we have a .steatite vase from 
Ci-ete {.sir Cast in Fir.stAa.se Room) with boxers in all iiositions. 
.V pair of lioxers (of about 1 KKIji.c.) from a va.se found at Ktikonii 
in (Viinis is shown in fig. 17 (Xo. 151). In the Homeric poems 
athletic conte.sts frequently oeenr. but only as isolati'd and unorgan- 
ized events, without riiie.s or .sy.stem. It was only at a imieli 
later date that the games were organized on lines eorrespo)idin" 
to those of modern sport. Af Olympia, the great fe.stivals were 
said, according to tr.iditioii. to have begun m 77(1 n.c., and it wiis 
from that year that the Greeks ealeidated their dates, reckoning 
by the periodical return of th6 meeting evely fourth vcitr. ^ 
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The events at the games which may specially he called athletic 
wore six in number: the penUMon (or "five cohtests ") was a 
competition made up of the jWmp, the foot-race, throwing the 
(lisloft, throwiiig the javelin, jind wre.stling.^ The pentathlon was 
decided hv a system of ” heats.” and the victor enjoyed a great 
rejmtation ns an exceptional " all-7'ound " man. The pdiil'rntion 
was a combination of wrestling and 
boxing, which tended to develop the 
type of heavy profe,ssional athletes. 

The victorious athlete was held 
in high honour by his native city. 

The prize at the games was indeed of 
no value — at Olympia it was a crown 
of wild olive — but on his return home 

the victor entered the citv in triumi>h. _ 

, , , ,, . ■ Fk.. 47.— Boxkes or -iiir, i.MT. 

feasts were held and odes were sung jiycen.m'.ax Fr.uioi) (Nn 1711. 

in his honour, he was maintained for 

the remainder of his life, and his statue was set up in the place 
where his victory had been won. 

We will first deal with the events of the peiifathloii in order : — 
« The Jump.- -For the ancient jumping contests the competitors 
used jumping-weights (haltercs). Their use is shown on the vase, 
R -199 (Xo. 152). One youth is about to lea)), another stands 
waiting, and the trainer holds a short switch. On the vase E 561 


Fm. 4S.— SroM. •TcMciNo-Wi-.n.nr )No. 154’). I.. 1 U in. 





(No. 153) a youth is also on the |)oint of lea])ing. E.xamiiles of 
the jumping- weights are shown. The pair in lead (Xo. 154) are 
of a tvjje which is seen not infre((uently on (freek vases, consisting 
of blocks of lead widened at each end. The weight for the left 
hand, which is comj)letely •jucserved, weighs 2 lb. 5 oz. (cf. also 

' iSummed uj) by Simonides (cf. Hcrgk, Xo. 1.5H) fVixa » 

' 7rnf)iOK€lIJl', (hfrKMC, UKnvTn, TVuXrjV, 
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iig. -ji). With tliis pair may be compared the ca,^t of a single stone 
jumpiiig-weighf (Xo. 154") found at Olympia and now at Berlin 
(fig. 48). Tt ditfers fiom the paii*just de.si:iit)ed. and resembles the 
type described by Baiisanias.^ who U'ayelled through (Jreece in the 
second century of our era. as forming half of an elongated and 
irregular s[)here. It probably dates from about -JIH) b.c. Another 
type is repie.sented by a lemarkable but cumbrous example in 
limestone, from Kameiros in Rhodes, a long cylindrii'al instrument 
with deep grooces for the 'thumb and fingers, to giye a liriii hold 
(Xo. 155 : fig. -49). 

The Foot Race. A somewhat conymitumal foot race of armed 
hoplites is sIkjwii on the case I! 143. This is a Fanathenaic amplioia. 



. * 

that is. one of the two-handled vases, won. as the insiription 
on the other side state.s, at the games at .\thens. They always 
bear on one .side a figure of the jiatron goddess .\tliena. on the 
other a representation of the contest in which they were won. 
i\fany examples may be seen in the Second and Fourth 
Vase Rooms. 

ThrnicTufi the -- This was one of the oldest and most 

jiopiilar contests at the great fe.stivals. Tt was already known in 
JfoiiK'ric times, and we read of Odysseus using a dise of stone, and 
of one of iron hurled at the funeral games in lionoiir of Fatroklos ; 
but all existing exanifiles are in bronzo except a lead disc at Berlin 
which cannot have been used in athletics. The diskos was used. 
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not like the modern quoit, with the object of hitting a mail:, but 
with a view to throwing as far as possible, as in the modern contest 
of putting the weight. * 

E-xisting discs vary considerably in size and weight, and were 
doubtless made to suit various degrees of strength, like modern 
dumb-bells or Indian clubs. The plain bronze example in this 
Case (Xo. 156 ) weighs as much as 8 lb. 13 oz. The small disc 
(No. 157 ; fig. 50), which was dedicated by Exoidas to the Dioscuri 
after a victory over his Kephallenian competitors^ (cf. above, p. 4‘J), 
weighs only 2 lb. 12 oz. The weight used at modein athletic sports 
weighs 16 lb. and has been put 48 ft. 2 in. 

Diskos-throwing reached its greatest popularity in the sixth 
and fifth centuries, and it is to the middle of this period that the 
remarkable votive disc here 
shown (X"o. 158 ; fig- 51) 
may be assigned. It is 
engraved with finely-incised 
designs, representing on one 
side an athlete with jump- 
ing-weights ; on the other, 

^another holding a hurling- 
spear - in both hands. This 
disc weighs rather more 
than 4 lb. The method of 
liandling the disc will be 
readily understood from the 
bronze figure and repre-sen- 
tations on vases exhibited 
in this Case ; they should 
be compared with the copies 
of the famous Diskoliolos 
of Mvron in the second Graeco-Koman Koom and the Gallery 
of Casts. 

Javdin-Throwiwj and W restli inj .—These sports are fre(iuently 
shown on the ranathenaic vases already de.scribed (p. tiO). Other 
uanies of a varied character also occur, and we find such contests 
as tilting from horseback at a sus[*ended shield, the torch-race, 

ail Kei/aiArii/Hs' fifyudi’iidvi. 

- The lines on this .side appear to have been worn down and ro-cut, 
but the restorer has misunderstood tlie fqiear, and left it as a single line' 
line. 



Em 50.— iiisKos OF Exoin.iS (No. 15Tj. 
iJiam. tit in. 
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and races in full ariiiour depicted. A .speciiiien^iB l.'ff in the Second 
Vase Room) shows four athletes enjiagcd in four out of the five 
contest.s of the petitatJiloii (cf. also'B 301 (No. 159) in this Case). 



BoxIikj, one of the most aticietii contests (see aliove, fig. |7)^ 
was long practised at the games witli gloves of ox-lhde, wliich was 
torn into long strips and hound round tlie liand. Sudi wraiipings. 
• like modern bcjving-gloves, were intended rather to pioteid tfie wearer 
than t(j injure his (jp[ionent. At a latei date, pi-oliaMv in tlie fouitli 
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century B.c., a more dangerous ulove was introduced, in tli? form 
of a pad of tliick leather bound over the fingers. This new form 
must have inflicted severe wounds : it is apparently used by the 
two African boxers in terracotta seen in this Case (Xo. 160) 
But in the decline of the 
Eoman Empire, when 
the brutality of the 
spectators had to be 
satisfied at all costs, a 
still more cruel glove 
was invented, which had 
a heavy addition in 
metal, and must have 
been an ajjpalling 
weapon. See the frag- 
ment in t e r r a c o 1 1 a 
(Xo. 161, fig. 52). A 
cast from a terracotta 

relief (Xo. 162) show.s a statue of a victorious boxer. 

The other objects in this ca.se are less directly connected with 
Athletics : the most noteworthy is a large bronze caldron (X'o. 163, 
fig. 53), of about the sixth century B.c., which was found at Kyme, 



Flo. -Laii;k Bo.xiNu-GLOvr, 
(No. 101). 1 : - 2 . 



’t'.Tri rots' 'Oi'o^dtrrtw rov ttOXtUi 

Fu,. 5:1. Fiiiz) \'\si I lani Till (iAiics ok Ono.mvstos (No. 10:!). 1; 0. 

in South Italy, and was eiven as a prize at games held in that 
district. It is inscrilx'd : " I was a ju'ize at the games of Onomastos." 
He was doubtless a wealtliv citizen at whose expense the contests , 
were airangcd, a form of public stu'vice very common in (ireek 


j 
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cities. « A jaiece of corrugated tile (No. 164) cumes from the floor 
of the palaestra (wrestling jdace) at Olympia. 

(151 ) Cat. of I., 2, No. C 334 ; (1.53 ) ef. Juthuer, A/il. Tiir/i- 

<jeri(tlie, ]). 3 ff. ; (154 ) Eui-twaujjler. OJiinipiu, IV.. (Ihi Jiron-.m). p. 180 ; 
(1.5() ) Cat. of 2(i!Jl ; (1.57 ) tlxil., 3207 ; B..U. Jji'rr.. (1.52 ; 

(1.58 ) Cat. of 248 ; (IGO ) Vat. of Tfrrai'otta^. 1) 84. 85 ; ( Ui2 ) 

ibid., D 032; (163) I.O..xiy. 802; (l(i4) Adler. (Jliimpia. II. {Biiinl> iil.- 
maeler) p. 115. 

On Oreek athletic.s generally, see Cruh Athtitio Fidirah. liy 
E. N. Gardiner. 


VII.— GLADIATORS AND THE ARENA. 
(Wall-Case 109.) 

GLADiATOHiAii coiiihats were not native to Tlonie. hut had long 
been known in Etruria u.s an adjunct to funeral eeienionie-., and 
were probably introduced thence into Rome hv wiiv of ( 'aui])ania. 
where the amphitheatre of Pompeii is the olde>t in e.xi'tence. The 
first show of gladiators at Rome took ])lace in 261 li.c., but (Jiilv* 
three pairs of combatants were engaged in it. In course of time 
the number of gladiators increased, and sucli fontc>ts were given 
with greater frequency, although they remained a mere actonijiani- 
ment of funeral ceremonies until 105 B.c., in which vear thev were 
for the first time offered as official amu.'-emeuts to the people. 
During the empire, gladiatorial shows were organised on a vast 
■scale, and amphitheaties were built in all the piovinces. ft was 
inevitable that the iiiHuence of Ghristianity should make such 
exhibitions iiiijios.sible. But it was not till nearlv a lentiuv after 
the Eniiieror Comstantine had recognised Ghristiaiutv as a state 
religion, that llonorius put an end to the exhibition df gladiators 
in Rome (404 a.d.). 

Ihe serious combats in the Roman arena were announced bv a 
jiroce.s-sion -uid a lueliminary fight with the weapons used in pv.,, ticc 
This mock struggle exi ited the men, and made them rc,id\- (or the 
terrible trial of skill which followed. Lots were drawn, and the 
combatants arranged in jiairs. but .sometimes weic planned, 

in which huge numbers were engaged. It, was |jo^ublc for a man 
to draw a bye, and so to fight only with the winner of a previous 
(found; probably, however, a gladiator .seldom fought more than 
two fights in a single dav. 
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A fight might end in three ways : (1) the better gladiato* might 
kill his adversary in the heat of the fray ; (2) the vanquished 
gladiator might lay down his arms and raise his left hand as a 
sign of defeat and a pra}-er fo? mere}'. See lamp. No. 165 (fig. 54). 
It rested officially with the giver of the spectacle to grant or refuse 
the defeated man’s request, but the matter was really decided by 
the spectators, who expressed their desire that he should be spared 
by shouting for his discharge, waving a piece of cloth in the 



Fi(4. !)4. — Ficiit liLiwci n " Samxiii:” Gladiatoks (No. 1G5). Diam. in. 

air, or raising the left hand. The opposite decision was e.xpressed 
by pointing the thumb downwards and shouting “ slay»” (jiigula). 
(.3) If two men fought on equal terms and displayed great courage, 
thev might both bo discharged before the combat reached a definite 
result {stanfes iiil.'isi). The victor, when finally discharged from 
service in the arena, was [)resented with a wooden sword (rudis), 
similar to those used in practice, a.s a sign that he had fought his 
last serious fight. Horace alludes to this in his Epistles, wherw 
asking ^Maecenas if he may retire from his service. 
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Gliwliators wore divided into classes aeeordin;; to tlieir equijinieiit 
and mode of tightinif. The following weie the most imjiortant : 

(1) The Samnite (figs. '> t. oo). He wore a helmet with high crest, one 
or soinetime.s two greavc.s. and a guaid on tlie liglit arm. He ahn 
had an ohlong .shield. The equipment is well shown in the hronze 
.statuette (Xo. 166. fig. oo). lately acquired from the Greau and tVeher 
collections. (2) Tlic ivtidih/s or net-thrower (Xo. 167. fig. oh), 
who carried a trident, a dagger, and a large net in which he tried 
to envelop his adversary. The net-thrower was matched against a 
gladiator called a scculni. who was armed 
like the iSaninitc, and perhap.s received hi.s 
name hecau.se he wa.s the follower {sp,_,ili,r) 
of his lightly-armed foe. (d) The Thrnr 
(Thracian), armed with the Thracian cuived 
dagger, a small shield, and a helmet. He 
fought the hoploiiiriclms. anotlier variefv of 
iSunnite. (4) The unninUd. the origin of 
who.se name and nature of whose equipment 
are not c’ertainly known. He was fipposed 
to the net-thrower, and later to the Thracian. 
Among other cla.sses of less import, nice may ‘ 
he mentioned the mounted gladiator- (ripnlr-i), 
who appear on the left of hg, .-iT (a Ponipeiau 

relief).' 

A curious marhle relief froin ^lalikarnas^os 
(Xo. 168 ; fig. 5,‘') give- a vivid i)i, tun' of 
an unusual form of gladiatori.d ci)mhat, 
"lietweeii two women, Tliev are armed 
like the AVomo/c.s, hut without lielniet,.-. 
ami the figdit .seems to taki' place on 
a sort of |>latform on eitlna- Aile of uld,.!, 
the liead of a spectator is vi-il,|e. ’|'|,,'ir 
namo.s are given as Amazon and Aehillia, and almve their head- 
is ill,-, rihed in Greek - discharged,- It i,- kimwn that 

women fought in the arena under the Empire - ; hut under Septimiu- 
Scverns {i;t3-2ll) so much .-caudal wa.s cau.-ed i,v a -peei.div fiin.ms 
comhat of a large number of female gladiator- that -m l, eKhihition- 

wer& forhidden. ■ 

Ttie ohjects e.vhihited in illu.stratiou of gladiatorial .-h 



t'lo. r,'i - i;nox/r- 
S i.\'j cri 11' OF .A 
'■ScMXiTi:'’ Gmu- 

iviou (Xe. 10(1). 


Miix. Borh., XV., 111. , 30 . 

- (T Tar., An,,, xv. ; Suet.. In,,,,. 4, 
J>io Ixxv, Iti, ^ 
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numerous and varied, though not artistically remarkable*. The 
subject was especially popular with the smaller craftsmen, the 



Fic,. 5C.— Retiaeius (No. 1G7). Diani. in. 
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makers of }>ronzc statuettes aiul the potters of Italy and Gaul, who 
produced terracotta laiups and vases for a large but uncritical 
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public.* A sclectioii of .^ome dozen lamps (Xo^ 169) i-s here given 
illustrating different .stages of the combat, or .single gladiators ; one 
is simply ornamented with .specimens of gladiatorial armour (helmets, 
greaves, shields, and daggers). • 

Xo complete examjde of a gladiator's helmet is shown in the 
Ca.se, but the bronze visor (Xo. 170), a small bronze model (Xo. 171), 
and a model in glazed pottery (Xo. 172) suffice to give an idea of 
the usual tyjie. The illustration (fig. .59) of a helmet at Pompeii 
shows the arrangement of tfie visor.s. The cast (Xo. 173) is from 
a relief from Ephesus (the original is in the Sculpture Galleries) 



which shows combats and corn-waggon.s (see Case .50) the imuichi et 
circcnses demanded by the Roman populace. 

Some intere.st attaches to the series of ivory tickets [tesacrar), 
which are inscribed with the names of gladiators, and are valuable 
as being dated by the names of the consuls in office (Xo. 174). 
They ian*e from the beginning of the first centurv b.c. to the 
time of Domitian (81-90 a.d.) ; those shown in the Case e.xtend 
from 85 n.c. to .‘>2 a.d. The usual formula of the inscription 
gives (1) the gladiator's name, (2) the name of his master. (.‘5) the 
letters SP and the date of the day and month. (1) the consuls 
of the year. The meaning of the letters SP is disputed, but 
the most likely exjdanation is that they stand for spectnrlt, “ became 
a spectator,” with reference to the honourable discharge of the 
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recipient. Several fxamples are known in which tlie wordls thus 
written in full. The ticket of ^ which an illustration is given in 
fig. 60 bears the inscription, Cocero the gladiator of Fafinius 
became a .sjjectator on the 3th of October in the Consulship of 
Lucius Cinna and Gnaeus Papirius " (8-3 b.c.). 

The contests in the arena were not limited to those between 
gladiators. Combats of animals, and of men with animals 
enjoyed equal popularity. In the latter case the men might be 
hunters {ceiiaforcs), lightly armed, and able to escape by agility 
and .skill. They might also be criminals or martvrs (who were 
counted as ciiiiiiuals) exposed to wild bea.sts without hope of resistance 
or escajje. Two terracotta reliefs (Xos. 175 , 175 *) are shown in 
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Fid. ()0. — Gl.\di\tou’s Dischvui.i: 
Tickkt (No. 174). L. IJ in. 



Fn.. 01. — M.cx .\Nii De.^ii 
(N o. 177). 


this Case, of about the time of Augustus, whi(;h, though fragmentary, 
evidently relate to exhibitions of this kind. A better a«d more 
complete example is the .sculptured relief from Ephesus (Xo. 176 ) 
with four panels, in each of which is a man in combat with a lion. 
lU’obably succe.ssive stages in a .single event. A lamp (Xo. 177 ; 
tig. 61) shows a man and a bear, sejiarated by a kind of turnstile, 
called a cix-lilca. 


Sec also Darciuberg and tSaglio. s.v. (llmliatur. and Ftiiab.* 

(16.5) ('at. of Lamps, OO;} ; (166) Cln'iiu Cal.. 264; (167) Cal. of 
Tjamji.s, !)76 ; (168 ) Cal. of Sciilj/liire, It., 1117 ; (172) ihid., IT., 128.5; 
(174) for a recent theory that the tesserae arc records of an inciibatio at 
a luedieinal sanctuary (ef. p. 185) .sec Dareinherg and Sajilio, s.v. Tessera 
j). 126; (175) (’al. of T(rrac*>lla.s, D 624; (175*) ihiil.. T) 6,55; (176) 
Cal of Sculpture, IT., 1286; (177) Cat. of Lamps, 1068. 
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Vm.^CHARIOT-RACIIfG AND THE CIRCUS. 
(Wall-Case 110.) 

C’haeiot-racixg was one of the olde.st of tJteek sports, and is 
de.scribed in the Iliad as one of the contests held at the funeral 
of Patroklos, At that time the two-horse war-chariot was used 
in the rate, and a .special U;pe of racing-car does not seem to have 
existed. 

The introduction of chariot-race.s in the great athletic contests 




















iiu. GJ.— Homax Racixg-Cuauiot Tchxixg 'im: rLWT (No. 17U). L. Kim. 

was a concession to the wealthy inhabitants of jirosperous cities. 
To enter & chariot with a team of four horses, which was now the 
usual number for the great race at (tlympia, demanded almost as 
large a proportionate expenditure as to lun a horse for the Derby 
to-day. Rich men in (;ree<-c Proper found rivals in the tvrants 
of Sicily and Cyicnc. who ruled ovc^- cities with large levcmics 
and districts providing good o].portmiit ies for successful horse- 
breeding. 

At Olymj.ia four-horse chariots raced for the first time in 
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680 B.C., chariots with two horses not until 408.^ Between those 
dates a race for horsemen was started, and won on the first 
occasion by a native of ThessaTy, which, owing to its rich plains, 
was celebrated in antiquity dor a magnificent breed of horses. A 
winner in the horse-race is depicted on the vase Xo. 178 
(exhibited in Case 107), about to receive a wreath and a tripod as 
his prizes, while a herald ju'oclaims : The horse of Bvsneiketos 

wins.’’ 

The race of four-horse chariots was, perhaps, the greatest event 
in the Olymjhan Games, and certainly the most exciting to the 
spectators, as accidents were frequent, e.speciallv at the tiun. 
Consummate skill was necessary to double the post as close 
and as fast as possible Readers of Sophokles' 

Electfu will remember the account given by the 
messenger of the alleged death of Orestes in a 
collision of chariot.s turning the post.' 

The Romans probably derived their custom 
of chariot-racing from the Greeks, as also the 
plan which, with some alterations in detail, they 
adopted for their circus. In the early days of 
* Rome the marshy valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine Hills was the i)lace chosen for the 
games, and remained ,so through the succeeding 
centuries, (luring which the cour.se was gradually 
surrounded with an immcn.se building ; this in 
the fourth century after Clirist held not far 
.short of 18U,1KJU ])eo[)le. 

In the later Roman Kinpire the charioteers 
were hired by factions, which were distiiiguLshed 
bv different colours, and excited violent enthusia.sm 
among all classes of Roman society. The passion survived the 
inti'oduction of Christianity, and was jierluqts even more violent 
at Constantinople than at Rome ; it was .said that the inhabitants 
of the new capital of tlie Kmpire divided their interests between 
a passion for chariot-racing and theological discussion.* Successful 
charioteers were transferred from one faction to another like 
modern football-players. Jtecords exist of the number of victories 
gaineil l)V famous whips, and of the proportion won under the 
diff(‘rent colours. 

The costume of the charioteer was always distinct. In Greece 
he woie a long rol'e girt at the waht. which is well seen on th* 

' El. t)80 ff. 
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bronze , statue from Delphi,' and on the chariot-racing reliefs fiom 
the Jlausoleum.- At Rome his dress was peculiar, and is illus- 
trated by the terracotta relief (No.*179 ; fig- 62) and other objects 
in this Case, notably the small ivory statuette (No. 180 ; fig. 63). 
It consisted of a clo.se-fitting cap, and a shirt fa-tened round the 



Fio. r>4. — Lcmp Showing CiiAmor-ItAcr, in Eihci (No. isi). lii.iiii. in. 

waist. Chara' tnri.stic thongs called me were wound round the 
ribs. The thong.s of the reins were also wound about the body. 
A knife was stuck in the belt so that the reins niiLdit be (piicklv 
cut in the event of an accident. 

I ' Cut. of Casl^, Xo. !I4. 

Cat. of Sciiliiliirt, II., Xos.' KtlU, lO.'iT. 
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A sort of bird s-eve view of the whole circus, with a ,Tace in 
])rogress, is given on the lamp Xo. 181 (fig. 64), on which we see 
on one side the curceres or harners with folding-door.s from which 
the chariots started ; on the-other a stand with rows of spectators, 
while in the lower part of the de.sign is the sjiiiia, or central rib of 
the circus, crowded witli various .structures. Xot less instructive' 


. V - 



Fifi. (w. -ViCTOitiors House (No 18:1). 81 in. 

» 

is the scene on the terracotta relief (Xo. 179), though only one 
chariot is then' repre.sented (lig. 62, aliove). Two lamps (Xos. 182, 
183) illustrate res|)ectivelv the return of a victorious horse (fig. 65) 
and a victorious four-horse chariot. The former is accompanied 
by men bearing ]ialm-branche.s and a tablet jirobably inscribed 
with the name of the successful coinjietitor. « 

The cast Xo. 184 is^aken from a mould in the Terracotta Koom 
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(No. E(.79) for the central panel of a large lamp. It.s chief figure 
is a successful ctiarioteer. crowned with a bulky wreath. 

(178) Cat. of Vases, IJ., B 144; (179 ) Cat. of TtrracoUa.^!, 1) (127 ; 
(181) Cat. of Lamps, 62G ; (182) ihul.'. 788; (183) ihiil., 671; (184) 
ihld., 1398. 

For the circus in general see Dareiuberg and Saglio, s.v. 

Two interesting sarcophagus reliefs, with scenes in the circus, arc 
shown in the Roman Gallery (Cat. of ticHlptun . 111.. 2318. 2319j. 


IX.— ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

(Wall-Cases 111-119, and Table-Case E.) 

The arms and armour of the ancients are contained in Wall- 
Ca.ses 111-119, and in Table-Case E. The weajious of attack date 
from tlie beginning of the u.se of metal, in the prehi.storic period, 
but all the defensive armour belongs to the liLstorical age. 

Armour. — There Is not much literal v evidence for the armour 
of antiquity, but military subjects are very commonly represented 
in works of art, and the.se, with the actual remains of armour. • 
give a good idea of the ancient j>anoplv. The armour of tlie 
prehellenic civili.satious of Oreece, as describe<l bv Homer, is a 
subject of dispute, and as this collection possesses no specimen 
of sucli remnants as have been found, there is no need here to 
discu.ss the question. It is enough to say that tlie armour of the 
inhabitants of Greece of the Mycenaean or Bronze .\ge was eiitirdv 
different from that of the Hellenic jieriod. which began with the 
introducfion of iron in the place of bronze, and that the heroes 
of the Homeric poems, who are so frequently ])ortrave(l in i lassical 
art. are irqiresented in the armour not of their ow ti dav. but of 
that of the artist. Ihe earliest Greek fashion is seen iii a sm.ill 
bronze figure of a soldier from Dodona. a cast of which is e.vliibited 
in Case 113 (No. 185 ; tig. 66). The original is in the .Vntiipiariiim 
at Berlin. < Its date is about bof) ii.r. The man was striking with 
a spear; he carries a .shield on his left arm. and wears a metal 
helmet, cuirass and greaves. These three pieces of boily-aniioiir 
were worn throughout cl.issical times, being adopted from the 
< Greeks by the liomans. All are lepre.sented in this i ollectinn. 

Helmet.— The earliest type of helmet is known as ( 'orinthian, 
.iiecause it is worn by the godde.ss .Vthena in the well-known coin- 
type of Corinth (fig. 12c). l{; was a comiilete metal casing of the 
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head and neck, op^en only in front of the eyes and mouth ;,the nose 
was protected by a vertical strip which, was left between the eyes, 
and the rest of the face was covered as by a mask (fig. 66). In 
the earliest specimens (No.' 186) the metal is everywhere of the 
same thickness, the cheek-pieces large and clumsy, the nose-piece 
straight, and little attempt is made to curve the back so as to fit 
the neck. Later helmets wen* more gracefully designed ; the nasal 
and cheek-]uoces are sliajied and cuived. the crown i.s distinguished 



Fig. IKi. — Drfek Soi.uiei: (Asi- or Broszk. Stcili ih 
niuM Doiiun.c (No. IS.j). g ; 

from the lower jiart. the neck ha.s a natural contour, and is set off 
from the rest of the helmet bv a notch on each side oi the bottom 
rim (No. 187; fig. 67). The lines of hair and eyebrows are often 
indi ated in embossed and cue laved jiattcrns (Xos. 188, 189 : 
fig. 7S). 

It would set'll! that the Corinthian helmet at its best wa.s a 
cumbrous piece of armour. 'Phe cars of the wcart'r were covered, 
and the ill-litting shell must have ^it loose upon the heail. so us 
to be easily displaccil by a suthlen turn. This and the chafing of 
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the inetrtl were obviated in some degree by a linii^g of felt or leather, 
wliich was sewn inside the helmet in the rows of holes along the edges. 
In Xo. 189 the actual fastenings may be seen as well as the holes ; 
thin twine along the bottom rim, and rivets in the holes elsewhere. 
This is an unusuallv well preserved helmet ; the wooden jieg on 
which the plume was tied is still in place (tig. 7.S). A leathern 
cap was also worn, and is .seen on the coins of Corinth (fig. 12c), 
where the helmet is represented in the position in which it was cariied 
when the wearer was not figh'ting, i.e., pushed back until the lower 
rim projected in a peak over the forcheail, This position tame to 
be adojtted in battle also ; for in the last of the Coiintliian series 
(Xos. 190, 191, fig. 68, 192) there is not sutficient depth to the 



Fjg. G7.«-Giiri;K IIi’LMj.rs of “ CoiusruicN ” “ 1m \M)'’ Tvim s 

(Nos. 1S7, 191i. 1:.5. 


helmet to admit of its being worn over the face in the original way, 
nor are the eyeholes large enough to be of use. while in two e.xamjiles 
these are represented only by engraving, a traditional design which 
.shows the evolution of the helmet (Xo. 192). 8ueh exam])les art', 
however, ntj* really ( Ireek. They t ome from South Ttalv, and belong 
to a late jicriotl, when the art ami manners of (Ireek colonists were 
reproduced in barbarou.s form among the natives. Di awings of this 
hclinet on Italian \ ascs of (he third century n.f'. give a date for 
• the class. 

An additional value is given to three of the etirly helmets by 
ircscriptions which they bear and which hel|) to date them. The 
first (Xo. 188) is a record of a dedication of t'orinthian spoils to 
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Zeus by the A^glves : TAPr EI OI ANEGEN TOI Aip^l TON 
QOPINGOGEN, in lettering which belongs ^irobably to the end of the 
sixth century b.c.^ The helmef wa.s found in the bed of the river 
Alpheios, near Olympia, and was doubtless dedicated in the 
sanctuary. A shield bearing the first word of a similar inscription 
has since been found at Olympia, and was probably part of the same 
offering. Another helmet (Xo. 186) has five letters, OAVMn^ 
scratched on the corner of one of the chcck-piece.s in characters of 
about .500 E.c. The complete word was perhaps ’OXi /xTriM, " To 
Olympian Zeus.’’ This is said to have been found at Dodona in 
Epeiros. The third is inscribed on the front with the name of its 
owner, AA^IMOS; HYPPOY, “ Dasimos son of Pyrrhos” (Xo. 194). 



Fig. (i8. -Guai'.co-Itai.iax of Duiascu Cokistuia'- Form 

(No lUl). l:t; 

The date of the writing is the beginning of the fifth centurv. This 
helmet, which comes from South Italy, differs from the t'orinthian 
only in having holes for the cans, but it is really the first of a new 
tyjie, the so-called Attic. 

The evidence of inscrijitions, painting and sculpture shows that 
the Corinthian helmet was generally worn by the Greeks from the 
first appearance of metal armour in the eighth century n.c. to the 
early years of the fifth. It then becaTue le.ss coTiimon. but ncA’er 
quite disappeared, and was used, certainly as a decorative type, bv 
the Romans of the Empirt*. 

The Attic helmet, which'gets its name from its use on the coins 
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of Athi-ns (fig. ]2, /-/). appoaml first in tlu' .sixtli century n.c.. 
and in the fourth was the usual type. In shape it is lighter than 
the Corinthian, and rescnihles a cap with appendages to i)rotect the 

neck, cheeks and nose. The 
eai- was thus left fi-ee. The 
finest Attic helmet (Xo. 195. 
fig. GO) has keen a< ijulred 
recently from the British 
Salonika Fotcp. It was found 
with a .speaihead and other 
olijects in a grave of ahout 
.'(tH) }i.c. in the cani]> of the 
■2fith General Hosjiital at 
iMikra Karakoiirnou, in 
January. 1918. and was trans- 
ferred to this collection from 
the Imperial War (Museum. 
Thenasal is elegantly modelled, 
evehrows and tongues of 
hair over the forehead are 
wrought in relief, and hroad ‘ 
spiral hands in relief decorate 
and strengthen the cheek-pii'ce.-.. The cheek-pieces wore often hung 
on hinges (Xo 197), and were iiushed u|‘) fioni the face when the 
wearer was not fighting (fig. 81). Xo. 198 is a cheek-iaece from 
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Loryma in Caria, which T-ejir, diiee, the form of the face henmith 
it An Attic helmet fjoni ^uvo in Apulia (Xo. 196) has fixed 
cheek-pieces in the shape of ranis’ heads' which were completed 
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with applied reliefs hke those of a similar helmet at Xajdes (^ig. 70). 
The nose-piece was often omitted. The forehead was well covered, 
and was usually marked hv a triangular frontal hand, often enclosing 
an ornament. Xo. 197 has the head of a young Satyr in relief. 
The Attic helmet was also adopted in Italy, especially by the 
Etruscans. Xo. 199 (fig. 78) was found in an Etruscan tomb at 
Vulci. 

These two helmets, the Corinthian and the Attic, were so far 
the most general among the Greek.s as to merit the name of the 
classical tvpes. Xo. 193 is an intermediate form which has been 



Fll.. 72.— IlAI.IAN III LMKIS WITH MkTM. CrI j.'! S 
(Nos. 20.5. 20:?). liO. 


a.ssigncd to the Aegean I.slands bccau.se of its occurrence in vase- 
jiaintings from the Cyclades. This examjile was found in the river 
Aljiheios. and was no doubt originally dedicated, like several other 
jiieces in tins collection, in the temple at Olympia. It is cut straight 
over the eves, has no nose-piece and no ear-holes (fig. 67). A 
jiecnliar feature is a broad band with hiirh raised edges which runs 
ovi'r the ciown of the head from forehead to neck. A stout ])in 
in front of this shows that the band was a channel in which the 
crest was fixed. A row of silver •stujjs and a silver band decorate* 
the rim of this helmet, and there are remains of ornaments in relief, 
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palmettos on forehead and at the ears, and or each cheek-piece a 
horseman. These were no doubt also of silver, but the plates have 
come away, leaving their impress upon the cement which used to 
hold them in place. The .style of the modelling belongs to the 
end of the .sixth century n.c. Another Greek type has the shape of 
a Phrygian cap, with the addition of movable cheek-pieces, of which 
the hinges are partially preserved (Xo. 200). Huch a helmet is 
often worn by Amazons, for in.stance by the Queen Ilippolyte on an 
Attic bowl of about 4-“)0 b.c., which is exhibited in the Third Vase 
Room (fig. 71). It is also shewn in the cast of an Etruscan bronze 
statuette which stands beside the helmet (Xo. 201). The tall 
oval helmet (Xo. 202, fig. 72) with its barbarous pair of horns in 



Fm, 7 S. — Etruscan and Eaulv Italian IIit.mkis 
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the shajie of crest.s of .sea -horses, is Italian, but the same type 
appears on Greek monuments. 

Italian helmets are more like hats, giving no protection to the 
face unle.ss cheek-pieces are added. An early form, from Ancona, 
is almost hemispherical, Avith wide bnm and two large bosses oi'i 
the sides (Xo. 203. lig. 7-3). The bosses would stoj) glancing blows 
on the Inmd. The smaller knob on the front of this example mav 
have held the cre.st ; if .so, tlie correspotiding knol) behind has been 
lost. Two helmets from Cannae are later developments of tin* same 
tvpe (Xo. 204. fig. 71). They are decorated and stiffened with 
two curved bands in i-elief. one on <'ach side of tlie crown. Th(‘ 
bo.s.ses and brims are broken away. Tlie earliest helmets of this 
• shape belong to the seventh fentury me. Our later specimens were 
c ])robably worn in the battle of ( 'annae (21 (i kf',). Thev have wrongly 
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been called Carthaginian because of their discovery on this .battle- 
field, but the type is European, and has been found at HalLstatt. 
The helmet with sharp pointed top also belongs to a class which 
extended to France and Germany in the early Iron Age {Xo. 205, 
fig. 72). The arched socket for the crest is a peculiarity of this 
example, which is of later date, about fourth century b.c. ^lore 
strictly of Italian origin are the heavy Etruscan helmets resembling 
reversed jockey-caps, with a knob on top, a short peak covering the 
wearer's neck, and attached 
cheek-pieces (Xo. 206, fig. 75). 

They are cast ; nearly all other 
helmets are hammered work. 

Their date is from the fifth 
to the third century b.c. The 
Etruscans also used an oval 
helmet with ridged crown, 
of which the mo.st notable 
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examjile come.s from Olyiniria, where it was dedicated as part of 
the Greek .spoils from the naval battle of Kyme (b.c. 474). This 
helmet is de.scribed above among the Greek Inscriptions (ji. 8, 
fig. 7, No. 13). Other examples are heavier, and have a broad 
decorated rim (Xo. 207, fig. 7-3). 

There is no specimen of a Roman helmet in this collection 
The scarcitv of remains of Roman armour is due to the fact that 
it was mostly made of iron, which has decayed. Reirresentations of ^ 
ditfiM-ent .shapes may be t^'cn, in a .statwette of an otticer (Xo. 219. 
fig. 85), a small model of a trophy (X'o. 233), a cast of a large marble 
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relief (No. 236), and a drawing of a soldier from the Column of 
Trajan (fig. 90).' All the.se .show clo.se-fitting caps with broad chin- 
.straj)s. which also .serve as eheek-fieces. They are varieties of the 



Fig. 70.— Rom.^n Lkc.ionakv Hei.mit kocmi ni \h 
BiaiKH.v.Mi'nTCAii. Ca. 1 : 1. 

Attic type. Some Iloman helmets found in England are ('.\hibited 
in the De^iartment of British and ^lediaeval Antiquities. One of 
them i.s reproduced in fig 7h. It is evidently related to the much 
older Etruscan " jockey-cap." The hinged cheek-pieces are wanting. 
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plete helmet of th^ same kind, exhibited in the Room of .Roman 
Britain, was found at Ribchester in 1796, and two other sirecimens. 
a fragmentary iron helmet and a bronze mask, have recently been 
excavated at Newstead on the Tweed. The Xewstead helmet has 
remains of padding still adhering, which prove that these strange 
helmets were actually worn, though Arrian, writing on tactics in 
the second century A.D., says that they were used for display, and 
not in battle. The earlier of our examples (Xo. 208, fig. 77, right), 
which probably belongs to the first century A.D,, is said to have 
been found on the face of a skeleton in a grave at Xola in Italy in 
the eighteenth century. The other (Xo. 209, fig. 77, left), whicli 
has the more usual type of features, has lately been j'tesente 1 to 



Fiei. 78. — Helmets with AVoodex Pec. fou Plcme \xd Tree. 
FOR Fe.cther (Nos. 189, 199). 1 : o . 


the Museum, having been purchased at Aintab in Syria during the 
occupation of the country by British troops. Both masks are 
(lierced at eves, nostrils and mouth, and show traces of attachment 
to the helmet above the forehead. Xo. 209 has remains of white 
metal jilating on the face, the hair being left in the^colour of 
bronze. 

Crests are shown on all kinds of helmets, as in the Greek. Etruscan 
and Roman statuettes (figs. 66, 81, 85), and the drawings on Greek 
and Italian va.ses (fig.s. 79, 86, etc.) ; it is not uncommon to find 
three on one helmet. They 4iad thick hor-sehair plumes, sometimes 
simjilv wired to the helmet, .sometimes mounted in sockets. Very ^ 
few helmets show originid fittings for flie crests. These must have 
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been added by the owners. Some helmets have holes drilled in 
the crown; Xo. 186 has remains of wire in the holes. Xo. 189 
has a bronze socket still hoklinf; a wooden 
peg, but thi.s i.s only fastened with cement, 
and its rough make is not in keeping with 
the fine finish of this helmet (fig. 78). The 
flanged channel and pins of Xo. 193 (fig. 67) 
are peculiar to that type of helmet. An 
Etruscan helmet of Attic shape (Xo. 199, 
fig. 78) had a pair of tubes to carry single 
feathers, only one of which remains {cf. 
fig. 80). It was an Italian habit to wear 
fanta.stic ornaments. The head of a horse- 
man from a wall-]>ainting at Capua shows 
horns, wings, and a plume or feather (fig. 70)- 
A Corinthian helmet from A])ulia has a pair 
of curved horns like those in the wall- 
jointing (Xo. 190). An Attic helmet 
belonging to a suit of armour which was found in a grave 
at Capua, and is exhibited here on loan from H.M. Armoury in 



Fn.. 80. — VAbE-r.ciNusc;, suonmnc. Ficihi'kid 
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, the Tower of London (Xo. 210), ha.s horns of coiled win* (jierliap.s 
clij)s for feathers), and a ‘pair of wing.C The oval bronze hat 
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(Xo. 202 , fig. 72) l^fis two crests of sea-lior.ses mounted as,horns, 
with the sup]iort for a plume between them. The.se acce.ssories are 
detachable ; they are cut out of tliin sheet metal and fit on to flat 
ears on the helmet. Two of the late.st of the Corinthian class 
(Xo. 191, fig. 68) have such attachments. 

Cuirass. — The earliest metal cuiras.s con.si.sted of two bronze 
plates roughly shaped to fit the body, and fastened together at the 
sides and shoulders. The bottom edge was turned up so as not to 



Fig. si, — Etiusc^n Bkonzk ST\ru- Fig. Soldifr Putting 

i:ni' WITH ri..\Ti..D Cuiii.i.ss. 1 ; 1. on his Cuuiass. 


cut the liips. 'file Creek .statuette from Hodona (N^o. 188 , fig. 66) 
shows the form. It was contemporary with the Corinthian helmet 
in Greece, and was probably discarded there for the same reason, 
that it was as much a burden a.s a jirotection. In Italy it had a longer 
life, but in an improved shape which is rejiresented in Italian vase- 
painting (fig. 80). and is .shown here in the cast of an Etruscan 
statuette (Xo. 201 ), as well as in some actual specimens from Italy • 
(X^os. 210 , 211 , 212 ). "These fit closely to the body, of which 
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the foii>n is moulded in free style on the metal plates, and the bottom 
edge follows the line of the waist. A fringe of leather was often 
attached to the rim. The fastenings are rings for lacing, and 
pins in sockets which serve cither a.s hinges or clasps. The other 
cuirass was generally used in ffreece from the beginning of the fifth 
century b.c." An Pltruscan .statuette in the Bronze Boom shows 
every detail of the type (fig. 81 ). It was made of leather plated with 
bronze, with shoulder-straps to buckle down upon the breast. In 
.scenes of the arming of soldiers, for iirstance on a vase by the paintei 
Douris, at Vienna (fig. 82), the method of putting on this cuirass 
is often represented, and the construction of the various parts is 
shown The bronze plating might be in the form of square tabs 



Fn,. 8H. — Bro.nzl Pr,.\Tr>'o from Cuir.csses (No.s. 214, 213). 3:5 


tr round scales. Two fragments of such plating are exhibited (No. 
213, fig'- 8.J. right). The larger consists of six plates of bronze with 
the lower edge .scalloped, sewn with wire on a leathern coat, and 
()verlap]iing in such a way as everywhere to present three thicknesses 
of metal. The leather of this example is modern. The other is 
of five much smaller sialcs, similarly wired together. The larger 
fragment is from France, the .smaller from Oxyrhynchus, in Kgv|it. 
S(mie pieces of heavier bronze [dating, one of them stilt clasping a 
shrivelled tongue of leather, may have .served as the long tabs which 
foi ni a skirt to this cuira.ss. They were excavated at Kertch in the 
( 'rimea (Xo. 214, fig. 8.1. left). 

A ])eeuliar Italian tyj)e is re[tre,sented by a triangular bronze 
breast])latc filled with three circles in relief (Xo. 215). This breast- 
[ilate often a])pear.s on -third-century vases of South Italian fabric, 
and a number of .such plates have been* found in tombs of the 
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beginning of the Irciii Age. It is therefore an ancient pattan. but 
tliis example is contemporary wi^i the vases (fig. R-I). 

Another piece of native Italian fashion is the metal belt (Xo. 216) 
which is also represented in vase paintings of the third century b.c. 
(fig. 81). It was worn with the triangular breastplate. Rows of 
holes along the edges show that the belts were lined with cloth or 
leather. The fastening is simple, one end hooking into the other. 
Many elaborate hooks are exhibited (Xo. 217). Two oval bronze 
plaques (Xo. 218) may have belonged to belts of different type. 



Remains of Roman cuirasst's are as rare as of the helmets, and 
for the same reason ; but the general type of the armour worn by 
the legionarv soldier is ilhi.strated by a small statindte (Xo. 219 ; 
tig. d-")). The cuii’ass is of the same ih’sign as the tle.xible (Ifeek type ; 
it is made of overlapping bands of metal, which are fastened down the 
front. Th(‘i(‘ are shoulder-pieces of .similar construction, and straps 
are brought over from the back to hold the armour in ])lace. I’nder- 
neath is a kilt of leather o^ metal stri|)s. Two other varieties of 
Roman cuirass are shown in the cast of the relief re])resenting pieces 
of armour (Xo. 236). and a fourth is tl^e coat of mail, which appears* 
in the reliefs of the Columns of Trajan an<l Marcus .Vurelius at Rome 
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(about . 1 10 ajid 190 A.n. respectively). It is ]’e 2 )respnte(l here by 
fragments of two different patterns and .size.s (Xo. 220). 

Greaves. — The third part ol the Greek body armour is the 
greaves. Metal greave.s may have been worn towards the close of 
the IMycenaean Age (the pair from Enkomi in Cyju'us dates from 
about 1100 B.C.), but their general u.se was due, like that of the 
metal cuirass, to the adoption of the .small shield, which neces.sitated 
a better covering of the body and legs. The j'oet Alcaeos .sav.s that 

the greave was a protection 
against mi.ssih's. It was a thin 
sheet of bronze, .shaped to fit 
the leg, which it clasped and 
held of its own elasticity. 
Only the greaves from Enkomi 
(X"o. 221) are laced with bronze 
wire. Warriors putting on 
their greaves are often repre- 
sented on the Attic vases. 
Fig. 86 is from the same scene 
as fig. 82. An ankle-pad was 
worn to keep the bottom edge 
from chafing. There is little 
difference of shape or decora- 
tion in the e.xisting .specimens. 
Some reach only to the knee, 
and some extend above it 
to cover ])art of the thigh 
(X'os. 222. 225). With the 
exception of the ^aiir from 
Fnkomi. all these date from tlu* 
si.xth to the third centiirv n.c. 
Two of the fine.st (No. 223 ; 
fig. 87) from Euvo in South 
Italy, are decorated on the knee with a figure of a Gorgon. 
The tonguz' and eyes were nia.le of ivory. The .style pointe to 
loma as the place, and the sixth century as the tiine of manufacture. 
Eather later is the pair with inci.sed palmettos above the knees 
(Xo. 224). The only other decoration is the e.xpression of the 
muscles of the leg to corre.sjiond with the similar representation 
of the body on the brea.stplate. As in the belt and helmet, there 
■'s usually a row of hole.s along tin- rim for the attachment of 
a lining. In the Roman arnly the grea\A was worn from earlv 
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tiiups. l)\it under ^le Einpire it l)eeaiae a mark of dif^inction 
for the ecnturions. 

Some rare pieces of armour are arranged with the greave.s. 
Xo. 226 is a thigh-piece, of which the provenance is not known. 
A .similar piece wa.s found at Olympia. Armour for the thigh i.s 
re 2 )re.sented on some Greek va.se.s of the sixth century b.c., but not 
on later monuments, although hoth Xenophon and Arrian mention 
it as part of the equipment of cavalry. A guard for the upper part 
of the right arm, from Italy, which is more familiar a.s armour of 
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the later gladiator, dates from the fifth or fourth century R.c. 
(Xo. 227). It was fastened to the shoulder of the cuirass. Another 
jiicce of different shape is mounted with the suit of ariftour from 
Capua (Xo. 210). Theie are three pains of shin-guards from Italv 
(Xo. 228). The ankle-pieces are de.signed to protect the Achilles " 
tendon at the hack of the foot {Xo. 229 ; fig. S.S). These subsidiarv 
|iieces of leg-armour were yrohahly worn hy the Italians of the 
fourth centurv B.c., when tin* long greave was going out of fashion. 
.\rmour of an unusual kind is represented hy the ]iair of bronze • 
shoes, which are also from Ruvo (Xo. 230 ; fig. 89). The metal 
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covering is onlv for tlie top of tlie foot, and tlie tc.ies are on a se])arate 
plate, which is hinged at the joint. Part of a single shoe of the same 
type was found at 01ym[)ia.. 

Shield. An essential part of the ancient ])anoply was the shield. 

hut actual reinains are rare. (Ireek shields 
were jirohahlv made of wood or leather 
studded or ])lated with metal. The pre- 
historic sliield of Ifomer's time we know 
was a large hull-hide, whirh envelo])ed the 
man from head to foot, and was .slung 
round his nt'ck hy a strap. Herodotus 
■say.s that this unwieldv wea 2 )on was super- 
seded hy the smaller shield, an invention of 
the Parians, held on the left arm hv a loop 
and a cross-bar (lig. 102). The conimon 
shapes were circular and oval ; more fanciful patterns, lozenges and 
crescents, belonged to les.s civili.sed neighbours of the Greeks. 
Leather coirstruction is seen in the shape of the Boeotian shield 
(so called from its u.se as the national coin-tyi'c of Boeotia), which 
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the Dodona .soldier carries (Xo. 185 : Iwt. (iC.). Tliis is ov.d with a 
ga|) in tlie middle of eacli long sid.-. a shape prodiici.d by stretching 
a hide on a long frame with liros.s-bars at typ and bottom. Strings 
for tightening the leather co\er are dr.iwii inside a shield in lig, |02. 
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Two circular bronzy shields are exhibited, both fr.om Italy. The 
large one Is decorated with narrow, bands of Sphinxes, rosettes, palni- 
and lotus-patterns in relief, in the oriental Greek style of the sixth 
century b.c. (Xo. 231). The smaller (Xo. 232), which has a spiked 
boss and punctured geometric pattern.s, is probably Italian of 
about the same date. Xeither of these example.s has the fittings 
of a shield inside. They may have been made for decorative 
or votive use. 

Xo Roman shields arc represented, 
and none have survived entire, for 
they were also made of wood and 
leather, and only the central boss and 
the framework were of metal. The 
ordinary type is illustrated in the 
reliefs of the Trajan Column (fig. 00), 
where the legionaries are perhaps dis- 
tinguished from the auxiliary soldiers 
by their oblong shields, The,se are 
further differentiated by the badges 
of the various legions ; the illu.stration 
show.s a thunderbolt. The Greeks also 
carried devices on their shields, mostly 
figures of animals (fig. 102. a bull's 
head), which would be chosen as the 
emblem of a man or family, like coats 
of arms in mediaeval Europe. Some 
state.s also had their badges : men 
of Lacedaemon, Sicyon. and .Mes.sene 
bore the initial letters of the names of 
their towns. 

Trophies. A peculiar u.sage of 
war among the Creeks, which was 

afterwards ju’actised bv the Romans, was the luection of tropliii's 
of the arms eajitun'd from a dtdeated enemy. Soldiers of 
all ages have celebrated their achievements by the display of 
armour or similar sjioils which they have stripjied from their 
ojiponents : but the custom of building effigies with the empty 
armour, to be loft for a monument on the battlefield, as a token 
of vietorv, Ix'longed jiropijrly to the Greeks, Helmet, ('uirass 
and greaves were slung in jiosition on a tree-trunk, and the shield 
and other weapons were^bound to th)^ arms of a cross-piece. .Vn 
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dedicatijOn of the inoniinient to a deity, as other s,i)oils were dedicated 
in the temples. In the centre of the Wall-t'ases 116-117 two siiit.s 
of armour are set up in this fashion (Xo.s. 210. 211). In Case 111 
there are a small bronze model of a Koman trophy (So. 233), and two 
lamps with designs of the same subject. One of them has a trophy 
of barbarian arm.s, a horned helmet and oblong wooden shields, with 
a man and a woman captive at the foot (No. 234). The other is 
more fanciful : a trophy is borne aloft by a Victory, who is poised 
with her foot on a globe, to symboli.se the subjection of the world 
(No. 235). 

The Greeks had established customs in raising trophie.s, and 
these were strictly ol)served. The trophy was an assertion of 
victory, and was accepted by the vanquished a!id left inviolate 

by them. But it was contrary to usage 
for the victors to repair it, or to make 
the .support.s of anything more durable 
than wood. The native Koman practice 
was to fix oajjtured armour in tlie 
house, like trophies of the cha.se. The 
built trophy was borrowed from the 
Greeks, but it was not necessarily 
erected on the battlefield. At Rome 
there were many trophies commemo- 
rating provincial victories, and the 
custom was continued in the repre- 
sentations of spoils on the triumphal 
arches and other monuments of the 
Itiqie.rial age. A marble relief of pieces 
of armour from one of these inonunients is reproduced in a cast 
(No. 236). The arms are mostly Koman, but the dragon-standard 
and loose tunic belong to the Dacians, a barbarou.s people who made 
trouble on the north-east frontier of the Roman Empire in the 
second century after Christ. 

Standards. ^Military .standards were not much used by tlie 
Greeks, but in the Koman army, which was a regular institution, 
not a temporary levy of citizens, they were elaborately devi-loped. 
The eagle was the standard of the legion, ft was a gilt image of 
the bird with .spread wing.s, holding a thunderbolt in its chiws. 
Marks of military distinction bestowed iqion the legion— crowns, 
wreaths, and medallions - were carried on the staff w hich supporte(i 
,the eagle or on the eagle itself^ (fig. K)!), p lor>). Smaller standards 
belonged to the companies of the legion (maniples or centuries). These 



Fig. 91 . — Rom.cn Legion.ary 
Badgks used as .Standakiis, 
FKOM THE TkA.TAN COLUMN. 
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were originally banners {vexilla) mounted on spears, with honorary 
wreaths and medallions attached to the shafts. 'A cast o^ such 
a standard is exhibited (No. 237). The cro.ss-piece rejiresents the 
bar on which the banner was hung, the sloping and vertical mem- 
bers at its ends are derived from the cords which fastened the 
cross-bar to the pole. The other standards .shown in fig. 91, 
figures of birds or animals carried on a plain shaft, are also repre- 
sented here, in the bronze boar (No. 238). Such standards were 
probably used by detachments of the legion. The regimental 
' emblems were chosen or bestowed for various 
reasons ; some legions had several badges, and 
the same badges arc foiiml with several legions. 
The boar is known 
to have belonged 
to the 1st (llalica), 

‘2nd {Adjutrix), lOtli 
(Frefensis) and 20th 
{Valeria Victrix). 

The bronze hand 
(No. 239) may 
have been part of 
a standard, but 
its poor structure 
rather indicates 
votive u.se. An 
open hand was the 
])ropor standard of 
the maniple, tlic 

Koman company of two centuries, which, indeed, 
derived its name from this device {manipuhis, a 
handful). The Homan explanation, as recorded 
by Ovid and others, was that when Romulus 
lirst organised his men by hundreds, he gave 
each comjiany a standard consisting of a handful of twigs or 
grass on the point of a spear. In any case the maniple took its 
name from the hand, and the hand is often represented as the 
standard of the maniple ; fig. 92 is taken from the Trajan Column. 
The cross-bar, which originally carried the banner, and its hanging 
tassels are shown in this standard, as in No. 237, but the more 
inniortant jiart of the cord,' which fastened the bar to the shaft, 
has been omitted from the design. This foituitous pattern of a , 
cross was eagerly recogflised by the*early Church as a military 
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emblem of Christianitv, ami the famous laJ/urmii. tlie naraculous 
.standard which Christ gave to the Emperor Constantine on the eve 
of the battle of the Milvian Bridge, wa.s a cavalry vcxilhun of the 
Boman army with the monogram of Christ emblazoned on its 
banner (fig. 93). 

The jiieces of armour are de.scrihed in the ( 'iilaloi/iii' o/ 
to which reference should he made for fuller details. 'I'he Catalogue 
numhers are painted on the ohjcets. 

(18.')) Bronzeit (t)is Dfirlona in den Kijl. Mmeni :ii Berlin, ]). 13. pi. 2: 
(201) Friederiehs, Kleintre Knud, 2197; |20S| fat. nf Brair.fi. S77 ; 

Benndorf. Ant. Ge.iirkl.dielme. p. 1.), pi. 3 : for the ela.ss see Curie. .4 
Unman Frontier Pi^t and it.'< People, jt. 179; (221) B.M. K.rcarntiOn^ in 
('i/prns, p. 1(), fig. 26; (236) Cat. nf He nipt are, 2020 ; (237 , 238 . 2.39) 

reproduced by Daremherg and (saglio, Itict. Ant. s.v. Hi/jna Milifaiia. 

Weapons.-- 'The weapon.s of offence, which are e.vhibited in 
Table-Case E, differ from the majority of the antiquities shown 
in this room, in that many of them were made at a remote period 
ill the history of Creece and Italy, some even dating from the 
beginning of the Bronze .Age, when the u.si' of metal had not long 
.sufiplanted that of .stone. In a few e.xamjiles from the island of 
Cyprus, the metal is almost pure co])[)er. It is therefore not «■ 
strictly accurate to call the.se weapon.s Greek and Koman. for they 
were made a thou.sand years before those nations began ; but they 
come from the lands which were afterwards inhabited by the 
Greeks and Romans, and are valuable as reiuesenting the develoji- 
ment of arms in those [larts of the world, and as being the work 
of the primitive races in whom the Greeks and Romans had their 
origin. 

Early Greek Bronze Age. -The first da.ss consists of 
arms which belong to the Piarly Bronze .Age in Greece, 
a period jireceding the mature and e.Kteiisive civilisation to 
which the name of Alycenaean is coinmonlv ajiplied. Tin' 
general date of .3(J(X) to 2(XI<) B.C., which is assigned to the 
weapons of this fieriod, .serves rather to indicate their chronological 
relations ^han to give their precise age. In any ca.se thev stand 
as a definite beginning of the hi.story of arms in Kurojie. In the.si* 
early times the sword had not been invented, and short daggers 
or sjiear-head.s only were produced by workmen with a still 
imfierfect ma.stery of metallurgy. The must ancient form was a 
short thick blade, with rivets in the base, where it was fastened 
to the hilt or shaft. more secure attachment was con t lived bv 
prolonging the broad j^se of the blade into a tang, which was let 
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into the handle and held by a rivet through the end. But the 
greatest advance wa.s the di.scovery that if a rib M'ere left up the 
middle of the blade, the edges co’uld be fined down and tapered to 
a shar]) point without lo.s.s of strength. In the final development 
the stiffening rib and the tang were 
connected, .so that the strongest ]>art of 
the blade was continued down into the 
handle. Yet in spite of jirogress and 
improvements in design, the old jiatterns 
remained in use to the end of the Bronze 
Age. and even later, so that a chrono- 
logical classification based on the forms 
of early weapons is untrustworthy. 

All the .stages in the devclo[)ment are 
•shown in these exam[iles. The most 
primitive types are represented by a 
series of blades from Cypru.s (Xo. 241 ; 
fig. h-h/). which, from material and tecli- 
niipie. miglit lie placed at a very early 
period ; but they were e.xcavated from 
ifyceiiaean tombs of the end of the 
Bronze Age. To the same island belong 
the narrow blades with long tangs, which 
are turned round at the end in a hook 
to hold the handle (Xo. 242 ; fig. 016). 

This type is said to havt* been found in 
graves of .3000 e . c . It Is certainly a 
primitive shajie. and peculiar to the 
pre-Mycenaean civilisation of Cyprus. 

Another local variety is known in the 
leaf-shaped blade with a sharp tang and 
two .slits, one on each side of the midrib, 
through which the shaft was lashed in 
]ilace (Xo. 243 ; fig. Oh). The jiattern 
is characteristic of the conteni|iorary 
civilisation of the Cycladic I.slands. 

Two jiointed blades with no tang belong 
to the same early period. The smaller 
of the two was found at Athens (Xo. 244 : fig. Oh/) 

Mycenaean swords * and daggers. — The ne.xt period 
was the close of the Bronze Age in (Ireece. occupying the 
sectind niillennimii befoif Christ. It* has been called, from its 
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best-known centre at Mycenae, tlie 
this period, by'" improvement in metal- w 
were lengthened into swords, ‘which, 
towards the end of the age, were made 
oven a yard long, and very slender. 8iich 
weajjons were used mainly for thrusting, 
for they would break with a direct blow. 
Homer records many such accidents on 
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the battlefield. At the .same time the spear-head was ditferentiated 
from the dagger-blade, being provided with a socket h.r the shaft. 
Mycenaean weapons are represented here by .swords and spear-heads 
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found niainlv at la^v-'Os in Rhodes and helonoinc; to tlie enj of the 
jieiiod. The swoids are short anjl lieavy. and are made in one ])iece 
with the hilt. The uuard is straight in the earlier speeiinens. .ind the 
pommel of the hilt was a r’onnd knoh. of which the tang remains 
(Xo. 245 ; tig. horr). This is the form of the wi'll-known daggers 
from iMveenae. which have the Idades itdaid with designs in coloured 
metals, the hilts and jrommels embo.ssed and chased m gold. 
Electrotype copies of the IMvcenae daggers are e.xhihited in the 
Gold Ornament lAOom Passage. A closer parallel to these is a 
blade from Gameii'os which has the rivets still in jilace (Xo. 246). 
In other swords the raised Hange on the edges of the hilt is 
continued to form a crescent-sha]i('<l pommel. The hollow space 
was filled with an ornamental material for the grip. The rivets 
are usually in jilace ami on a small dagger from Karpathos a 
great jiart of the ivoiw mount is preserveil (Xo. 247 ; tig. ‘J.jh). 
The last form of this hilt apjrears in a heavy sword, formerly 
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in the Woodhouse Cirllection (Xo. 248: tig. b.ic) The pi’ojection 
of flanges and |iommel is accentuatial. and the ends of the 
guard are < uiled u|i like horns. This typi“ sur'vived into the 
Hellenic |ieriod. .\nothei' lat(‘ Mvimiaean form is semi in a long 
and slender swoi'd with a broad base’ to the blade, which contracts 
again towaids the hilt (Xo. 249 ; b.g. ’.•bo). .\t the other end of 

the hilt are two divergent tongues of metal, whirh are better pre- 
served in another e.xamj'le, of heavier hibric. fi'om Enkomi. in 
Cvpi iis (Xo. 250 ; lig. tlbh). The tyiie is that in w Inch Mie earhc't 
iron swords of Greece were made (X’o. 263: Im. lOl'd- and whir h 
was the prototvjie of the common bronze swoi'd of the rest of Europe. 
The lighti'r specimen (Xo. 249) is from Scutari in .\lbania. 

Mycenaean spears ^ and arrows. The spear was m 
Tlomerie times the .soldier's most im|>oi'tant arm. a long and 
heavv weapon whi< h was thrown w^th gu'at force or used for* 
thriistinu .M\ ci'n.'tean spearheads are illustrated in a series from 

n 
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lalysos j[Xo. 251 : fig. 97). They are ^kilful^v made to .■^eeure 
the greate.^t .strength with the lea.st exj>eiiiliture nf material ; 
in mo.st casp.s tlie .shaft runs far tip into the })lade, which is 
narrow and springs geiitlv from tlie .socket, .some heing wider near 
the point than at the ha.se. There is considera))Io variety of ,shaj)e, 
hut all are characteii.sed liy the thin hlade with sliallow curves. 
Jlyceiiaean arrowheads from the .same .site are of more ju'imitive 
de.sign (Xo. 252 ; fig. 98). The hest are huge and heavv, and have 
long l)ar])s ; a tang and no .socket to take the shaft. Others are 
cnriously flat and W(‘ak. and are plainly metal reproductions of a 
stone jiattern. 

Italian Bronze Age. — The Bronze Age of Italy is represented 
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Jiere hy daggers and spears wliich date from about, the fifteenth to the 
tenth ccntuiy n.c. Italian daggers are remarkable for the use of 
engraved geometrical decoration on the blades. The first class 
resembles the Mycenaean wea|ions in the form of the hilt with edg.'s 
raised for inlay and crescent-shaped pommel, and the ipund bas(>"'of 
the blade is al.-~o similar to an early .Mycenaean tvpe. The haft of 
one dagger is wound with bronze wire, another has an ivory handle 
bound with gold (Xo.’253 : fig. 99r<). and a third ha.sthejionmiel filled 
with ivory (Xo. 254). 8ome of the Idade.s were made separatelv, and 
riveted to the hilt after the primitive fashion (Xo. 255 ; fig. fj%) 
t-lii that case the hilt was spht to receive the tang, and overlai)|)pd 
the ba.se (Xo. 256). Some of the.s,. daggers diverge still further 
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from tlie Jlveeiiaei^n in having the hUiile with recurving edoes 
which is characteristic of a cutting sword (Xo. &57 : fig- 9tV). 
The sheaths are of peculiar shape, being made of a thin plate of 
bronze with an ornament at the end in the form of a large round 
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Mvceiiat^iii tv|)es. Some of tliom aio narrow, hyt iiio^t liavr hroail 
and .stronglv-c urvini; hladp.-i which ^soring sharply from the sockets 
(Xo. 260 : fiu 10 ), A sj)5‘arlicad from Sicily is rcmarkahlc for 
it.s groat .size (Xo. 261) : it is thirty-hvo 
inches long. 

'J’he re.st of the aims belong to the his- 
torical jieriod. The usual weajtons of the 
fireeks were the spear and sword. The bow 
wa.s a sj)pcial arm. which did not form jiart 
of the e(jui])inpnt oi the ordinary soldier, 
and its use. like that of the sling, was 
jiractised by men of certain districts, who 
served as mercenaries to other slatC'. The 
a.vc wa^ a barbaious weapon, and is generallv 
represented in the hands of Amazons, who 
brought their mode of warfare from the 
wilds of Scythia (see tig. lO'.t), 

Greek swords. — The earliest Greek 
swords in thi.s collection date from the 
tentli (cntury n.c.. when iron was fast taking 
the place of bronze; but foi’iii.s common in 
the Itronze -\ge were still ie[U’odnced in 
iton. just as tho.sc peculiar to stoni' ini|)le- 
meiits weri' for .some time jiresett'ed in 
bronze. This conseiwative tendenev is 
noticeable in three iron swords, of which 
two are from Cyprus (Xos, 262, 263: 
lig. imh)- Thev 7'eproducc the general 
form of the bronze sword from Enkonu in 
the same island (Xo. 250: tig. hli). .V 
short iion dagger is similar to the common 
.Mycenaean type (Xo. 264; fig. Iflbi). 

The ordinary (Ireek sword of the fifth 
i-entury n.c. is lejiresented bv three e.xamplcs. 
The type ap|ieais freipiently in works of art. 
On a vase in the Third Vase lioom (H ; 
Pedestal (i) there is a diawing of the combat 
ot .\chilles and .Menmon. in which Ifemnoii 
Is aimed with this sword. In the sheath 
so that it !'■ pos^dilc ti) SCI' both hilt and 
The shape is eiitirelv different from that ot 
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b'ade at once (fi.i;. lU^). 


prehistoric times. The hilt is lonnd and tlie'ponimel a small knob. 
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while tlie guard is jilain <To.ss|)ieee. Tlie Made, which, heyig made 
of iron, is long and thin, swells from the hilt towards the point in the 
manner iliaracteristic of the cutting sword. All these featuies are 
visible in the examjiles {No. 265 ; fig. lOlu. h). The swelling blade 
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is bestjseen in the largest specimen, while the iionduuulled fragment, 
wludi was e.xcavated from a tomb near the .Mau.soleum at llali- 
karnassos. shows the original form of tlie hilt. I’lie simill dagger 
with a bone hilt and the bone end of the .scabbaid foims ])art of 
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a grouji of weapons w hich were found on the battlefield of .Marathon 
(No. 266 : fig. IB.'i). The otheis are iron spearheads, arrowheads 
both of bronze and iron, ami leaden slingshot, two of which aro 
marked with a thiiiideiTrolt and the nreek nami' Zmlns. 
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AiKj^^Iior cojviuoii tvpt* of (_»rt*olv ^\\oltl 1 *^ hk* lioiivv kiiifo-liko 
sabre with, a hilt in tlie ,sha])e of a,bird s head (Xo 267 ; fi,;;. 104'’). 
Its original appearanre may be .seen on the Athenian bowl already 
mentioned on paiie (fig- lO.”)). The dassieal name was mficlut / i‘o . 
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Xenophon recommends it as 
.'I eavalrv wea]ion. because 
of its hcavv dow n - sti’okc. 
Tin.-, exam|)le comes from 
Spain, where jnanv similar 
swords have been found, but 
the origin of the type is 
( Ireek or even Oriental. The 
dagger with a cylindrical 
bronze hilt of which the 
pommel is a lynx - head, 
appears from the style of 
the decoration to bi' Oraeco- 
Komaii (Xo. 268). Some 
models in terracotta from 
Xaukratis giv(' the types 
of the Hellenistic period 
(Xo. 269). 
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Greek and Roman spears — ('la.ssii al spears are represented 
bv a variety of heads both in bronze and iron.* The earliest (Ireek 
tvpe is an iron head found with potterv of the tenth or ninth centiirv 
l!.r. in a grave at .\ssarlik in .\sia .Minor (.Xo 271). 'I'hose with 
'three and four lilades aie a small cla.ss. examples of which came to 
liulit at 01yai|)ia. ain{ a «lat«* tla* cral of tin* sixth {cntiirv 
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EX'. (Xo. 272 ; lOGu). To the same date may belonu the 
decoratively modelled bronze spear from Kamefros, and* aiinthev 
of plainer design from the same place 
(Xo. 273 ; fig. 1066, c), with two from 
Olympia, and a large iron one (Xo. 274) 
found with the fine Attic helmet (p. 78) 
in iMacedonia. A curious spearhead, or 
perhaps a butt, from Olympia is shown 
among the (Ireek Inscriptions (p. !t, 

Xo. 14, fig. 8). Spearbutts are not un- 
common. Some are plain taj)ered ferrules 
(Xo. 279; fig. 107), others end in two- 
ju’onged forks (Xos. 280, 281 ; fig. 107). 

The bronze forks are from Egypt, the iron 
one (tig. 107. bottom centre) was found 
on the bank of the Tiber with the spear- 
heads mentioned below. The unusually 
long iron head, which was found in Spain 
with the iron tnuchaini, is probably a 
later flreek form (Xo. 275 ; fig. lOGd). 

This e.Yample e.\hibits in a high degree 
the superiority of iron to bronze. Other 
iron spearheatls are from It.dy ; some are 
from the Tiber (Xo, 276). Tliree speci- 
mens. one with remains of the wooden 
shaft and the lashing of wire, were found 
near the village of Talamone on the west 
coast of Italy (Xo. 277 ; fig. 108). where 
in ‘225 n.c. the Romans won a decisive 
victory over the ( finds, who had inarched 
succe.ssfully to within a few days of Rome, 
and were returning home with their ])lunder. 
bike the helmets from Kynie and f'aimae. 
and the ann.s from llarathon. these spears 
are relics of one of the famous battles of 
antiquitv. The Roman soldieis of later 
times carried spears of a different kind, 

'I'hev had no thrusting lance, luit an ex- 
tremelv heavv weapon, tlie juliim. which 
they threw with great effect at close quarters. The small iron heads 
from Licenzii (Xo. 278) have much the same shape a.s the heivl 
of tlie jiihiiii. 'I'hev jirobably belonged to light throwing-.spoars. 
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whichds deeoi'atea ^^ith leliefs in silt bionz^. ibe plates of the 
bands whifli evere hooked to the sv.-ord-belt are ornaineiit^ed eeith 
wreaths of oak. At the hilt is a yroiip which represents the hnipei o. 
Tiberius receiving his nephew (dernianiciis on the latter s return, in 
the year 17 A.D., from his victorious campaigns against the (Termans, 
in tiie course of which he had recovered one of tlw legionary eagles 
which Varus had lo^t. The emperor, robed as a deity, is seated on 
n throne, resting his left arm on a shield which is insmbed FELICITAS 
. TIBERI--" The Good Fortune of Tiberius " -and holding in ns 
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right hand a small figure of Victory with wreath and palm, which 
he ha.s ^ust taken from his returning gimeral. Germaniciis stands 
before him in military attire, with his right hand stretched out. 
Ill the background is an armed figure, and behind the enipeioi a 
winged Victory brings ^ sldcld ujion which is the Icgimd VIC • AVG 
--’The \'ictory of .\ugustiis." 'I'he middle of the scabbard is 
occupied by a niedalhon charged with si portrait of liiierius, and <it 
the point is a laigcr jilatc whh h is divided into two fields. The 
uppermost has a representrtion of a Itoiiian eagle in a temple, and 
in the other is an .Vtnazon armed with ballle-axc and lancc. It 
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might not bo wrong to connect the eagle with tliat of \'ai«is ; and 
the figure of the Amazon rails to mind the ode of Horace 
(Cann. iv. 1) celebrating the sueeess of Drusus, the father of this 
Oermanicns. against the Hermans of the Danube, in which the poet 
cxpres.ses surprise that those harbarian.s .should he armed with the 
.Vraazonian axe. Perhaps the next generation attributed this 
legendary wea 2 Jon also to the Hermans of the Rhine, and the 
Amazon is an allu.sion to the canipaigirs which the sword com- 
memorates Fi'oni the eontra.st of the elaboration of the design 
with the cheapness of the execution, it would seem that the weapon 
is one of nianv copies which were turned out for some official 
juirpose, probably a sword of honour jiresented to officers who had 
served with Hermamcus. 

Other remains of Roman swords arc le.ss con^plete. There are 
several fragments of scabbards, a bronze guard, two ivory pieces 
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wliicli mav have lioen pommels of the hilt or caps of tlio sheath, 
and a good specimen of an entire hilt in bone (Xo. 285). d'liis is 
very similar to the classical Hreek pattern. 

Sling-shot and arrowheads. — Weafions which show little 
difference of form in Hreek or Roman times are the sliiig-sliot {X’i>. 
286) and arrowheads. Sling-shot are mostly cast in lead. Init some 
are of bronze and stone. The inscribed sling-bolts from Marathon 
have alreadv been mentioned, and others .similarlv bear inscriptions 
in raised letters: a personal name, of the maker or the general or 
the slinger ; or the name of the state from whose army it was shot 
-"From the Horiiithiaiis ” : or a me.s.sage to the bullet or to the 
piiemv-—” Strike hard, and " Takt* tlii^. A huge bronze arrow- 
head from Olyntlius (Xo. 291) liears the name of Philip, (irobably 
tliP father of .\lexaiider the Hreat. the Macedonian king against 
whom Deniosthenes wrijte his (Hyntliiac and Philippic orations. 

Some of the arrowheads have already been described, the 
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ilycenaean from Eliode.s (Xo. 252 ; fiu. and those from 
Marathon (Xo. 266 ; fig. 103). The large non heads witli knife- 
like blade and long tang are Oriental (Xo. 287): those from 
Marathon were no doubt used bv Persian bowmen. A similai 
group from Cypru.s, but of bronze, shows long square heads (Xo. 
288: fig. 110, toji, right). A bundle of si.\ bronze arrowheads of 
broad leaf .shape, found in a grave at Enkomi in Cyprus, has rusted 
together as the arrows lay in the quiver, remains of which and of 
the wooden shafts can still be .seen (Xo. 289). Creek e.vample.s 
belong to two classes : they are all made of bronze. The commoner 
class has sockets and blades like miniature spearheads : (Xo. 290 : 
fig. 110). Many of the.se h ave three blades ; the large in.scribcd 
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head from Olynthu.s (Xo. 291) is of this shape, but barbed. Another 
variety, which always has barbs, i.s triangular with a central hole 
for the shaft. The .second cla.ss i on.si.sts of heavy heads with lone 
barb.s and tangs (Xo. 292). The.se appear to be related to a 
Mycenaean form (see fig. 98). and as they are often represented on 
coins of ( rete,^ they may perhaps he identified as the arrows of the 
Cretan bow. The Roman peiiod is represented bv si.x iron anow- 
lieads from Xaiiten (Cndm Ydem) on the Rhine. ' They show the 
s|)earhead and triangular shape.s. and are all barbed (Xo 298 • 
fig.ni). " • 

Such IS the regular .series of cla.ssical wea|)ons. E.xceptional 
pieces are the bronze double, -nve (Xo. 294), if this can be called a 
weapon, the ridged mace-head from Home (Xo. 295). and the calthrop 
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(Xo. 296 : tig. Hi), a contrivance for di.'<abling.cavali\< Thi.^i 
.singular object, which wa.s found af Kertch in the Crimea, i.s cut from 
a human radius bone. 

The bronze weapons are nioi'c fully flcscribed in the Ctitalogiii’ of Bronzt-b 
under the nnmber.s painted on the objects. 

(2(i9 ) Cat. of Terrarntta<t. C &2{) a. : (271) Journal of HtUenic 
VIII., p. 64 ; (284 ) Proe. Soc. Ant. Lotul., X.S. III., p. .“I.rS ; Cat. of 
Brotr.ea. 867 ; (289) F xcm at ion.'i in Cypru-i, p. 17, tig. 28; (296) McPher- 
son, Antiq. Kcrtch. p. 161. 


X.— HOUSE AND FURNITURf. 

(Wall-Cases 25-40.) 

Cases 25-4'.) contain furniture, lamps and lamp-stands, cooking 
utensils, object.s used in connection with the bath, and object.s 
illustrating the methods of heatitig buildings and supplying them 
with water. With the house itself, its ])lan and its apjjcarance we 
are not ronceined in this woi’k. It is enough to .say that the 
fundamental di.stinction between the ancient and modern house is 
that the one looked inwards, the other looks outwards. The 
ancient house received its light and air either from the open court- 
yard, round which it was built, or else from a lai'ge aperture in the 
roof. The former was the prevailing arrangement in Greece, the 
latter (in the earlier jieriod) that adopted in Italy. The outside 
of the average Greek house was probably very de.stitute of archi- 
tectural ornament, juesenting a wide space of blank wall broken but 
bv few windows. 

The Konian house in its linal development assumed a form 
closelv resembling that of the Greek house just described. At an 
earlv jieriod it was basefl on the early Italian hou.se. This consisted 
merelv of an oblong chamber, with a small opening in the roof for 
the admission of light and emis.sion of smoke. This chanilier wa 
called an atrium, jierliajrs because walls and roof were black (ntrr) 
with soot from the smoke of the lire. Gradually the opening in the 
roof became larger. Kain fell in the i-entre into a basin called the 
implurium. 'I’he atnum lost its character as a living room, and 
further courts and loonis in the Greek manner were adiled to it. 

We mav now deal with the interiyil airangenients and the 
lurniture. The objects may bi' described as they concern (^I) the 
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geueraUfui'iiituie of tlic hoioe ; (L*)tlio lightii*'.; ; (•]) the kit- hoi ; 
(4) the bath ; (•)) water su]>])ly : (15) the warming. (7) Anne.xed is 
a small type-series of vases. 

The Furniture of the house.- In the natiiie of things, 
wooden furniture rarely oei uis outside Hgypt. excejit in iSoutli 
Kussia. Thu.s we have* a wooden table h'g : a dou sjinng^ 
upward, from an aeanthus leaf, surmounting an aninud's leg 
(Xo. 300). This conies from Kertch in the Crimea. In geneial, the 
remains of furniture shown in this section aie the metal aeee.s.sories 
and fittings. The.se ai-e for the most jiait of Roman date, but 
Roman furniture was so largely derived from the Creek, that thev 
mav be regarded as illu.strating Greek furniture as well 

Some remarkable examples of boKter-ends in bronze, bronze 
inlaid with .silver, and ivory, are shown in Cases 27. 2S. Thev 
usually terminate above in a lieail of a mule, or of a duck, and 
below in a medallion bust. 
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The seat (Xo. 301} is incoriectly jiiit together It is (om|)osed 
of the parts of one or two eouehes which should be restored as in 
tig. 113. 

llelow is a small bronze -stool (Xo, 302), without arms or iiaek. 
of a type not uneoniinon at Pompeii, Two tripods with expanding 
legs are placed in the bottom of C'a.ses 27-2.S. ( )ue of these 

(Xo. 303) has an arrangement similar t<i that of the candelabrum 
g Xo. 30Vj vvbeiebv it coiihl be heigbtt*m*d at will. I liese tripials 
yi-^.wcre used as small tables, ( )f a much older period is the fragment 

coin “ ''"'-s'- bronze trijiod, from Palaekastro 

' in Crete. 

Lighting. In Cases 2.7. and 2S, 2'.I ate j, laced several candelabra 
used either for the Mi))i)oit of wieks floating in an oil-hatli or for 
lamps, or torches Tho.se .stands whi.-h have come down to us are 
ehietlv of lironze. but the clieaiicr ones m aiieient times were made 
of wood. Martial, iii an gpigraiii. wants the possessor of such a 
wooden eandelaluum to take care that'tlie whole stand does not 
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turn into one blazing; < an(llc.‘ A primitive examjile of lamr^t and 
candelabrum shaft combined is Aiown in Xo. 305, (fig. lU). from 
Cameiros (about seventh century u.c.). A female figure, of 
columnar form. su|)ports a lamp with three nozzles. The Etruscan 
candelaljia and many of the candelabra found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii ( onsist of a base in the form of throe legs or paws. 
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verv coninionlv rlio,-,e ol lions, a tall stem, and a circular sup|iort 
or sjaeading arms for the lamps at the top. The stem may be a 
Hutcd, or mav be knotted like a .stem of a {ilant. or divided liki' 
a reed. Jn Roman times another variety is also common, composed 

-Martial. \i\ . 44 : 

Ksse viile.'»ligmim ; scrvA^ nisi lamina, tiet 
l)c candelabro majrna lucerna tibi. 
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of a hasp witli tlirep or iiiorp sjiriMilii;;; .iiiii', tnuii u lii( li 

lamps wpip -'Usppiulpd. Such a -Aaiul (Vo 306) i' 'ccii on flu' 
upper shelf of Ca^ps 29 .'jli A point whu h iiia\' lie 'pei iailv notcil 
in regard to some of the hronzo stands of the t!oiii.!ii peiiod is the 
decoration of the shaft, tclih h often takes the foim of a i liinhiiiL: 
animal. That shown in tia. I la (Xr>. 306 ) h.is a pantlicr. a i ock. 
and a heaided serjient on the shaft. .Vn inecnioiis cxpanilinL; Iionian 
hronze lanipstand (Xo. 307) from the Hanulton ('olle. tion sliduhl 
be noticed in the lower jiart of Case 29. Tlie i entral lod attached 
to the circular Iamp-sn])])ort can be laiseil at will, and sc, med in 
pdace liv means of a bronze pin [lasscd throuirh one of tlie paU' of 
lioles jiierced in tlie side lod'. 

The lamjis themselves (in Cases ;;i and .'jJ) aic of tmraiotta. 

bionzeand m.iiblc. The 'arcatci nnnibci 
aic of the Homan peiaod. ()ne of the 
earliest i' a piimiti\'e I, imp (Xo. 308 . 
ha. 110) of the piehistoric peiioil known 
Hs Mycenaean, and was found in the 
conr.sc of the .Miisenm e.vi a vation- at 
Hnkomi in C\'pnis. It was thrii't. bv 
its sjiike. into tlie niasonrv |omt' of a 
built tomb, and mU't li.ive had a wii k 
lloatiii” in the ml, or 'iippoi leil at the 
spout. 'I’he essential parts of a lamp 
in the dc\'eloped foini are (|) the 

Well for the oil. fmnied bv the bod\- 
of the l.imp ami fed fioni an opening 
above : in the Inonze huiips this 

opening IS ( o\'ered b\' means of a 

lid, sometimes hinaed. sometimes seciiied bv.iiliam asm Xo 309 
fig. 117: (2) the nozzle for the mseition of the un k The nozzle 
gener.illv takes the form of a projei till” sjioiit. but the anannement 
varies very considerably in different lamps, and a smele lamp m 
often furnished with seveuil nozzles. Tim hinios mmht eitlmi be 
simply placed on a caiidehibruni or else suspended fiom it Se\eia| 
of the bronze lamps have chains for the hittin pm pose (.\o 309 • 

tig. 117). \ peculiar Inonze hook, of which there are se\eral 

e.vamples 111 thes.' cases. u,is sometimes Used in the Koman period 
for hanging up the lamps m tim i-xample illusimfcd (\o 310' 
tig. 11^) it is sei'ii hinged to the lamp III sin h a w a th.it I Im lam|i 
could lie suspended, siippoiV'd from the j.ioimd. or (aiimd m anv 
wav dc'ireil 
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Thf luunfi'ous ( i meco-l’oniaii bronze in these cases show 

a gieat variety of foini. Hea<ls of Seileuos, Fan! iiegroe?. etc.. 
a})pear side by side with a fir-eoiie, a foot, a duc t, a snail, or a wolf. 
The handles often teiminate in an animars head. eg., that of a 
horse, a dou. a lion, or a swan (if fie. 117). t fine e.vamplc, with 
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a trauic mask on the handle (\o. 311 : fiu. 1 I'.l) was found at Rome 
in l'.l|2. But the choicest e.\,un|)le of a bronze |am|) will be found 
in the Bronze Room ((_',ise R). |t is a double lani|> for sus|)eusioii. 
and was found in the Roman B.iths at I’aris. silver lamp with 
Iferailes stranelini; the serpents, on a boat-shaped cradle (Xo. 312). 
is shown in t'.ise 2'.l. The eliea|)er terracotta lamiis .ire freelv • 
decorated with desmus* taken fion* dail\- life m m\lliolocv 
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Xumerouti s]M‘ciii)L‘iis of these laiiij)s will be seen in Table-Case B 
in the ^'ourth Vase Room. .\ very elaborate exainjile (Xo. 313 ) in 
the form of a shi]) is seen here in the bottom of Case 30. The 
twenty -three holes for wicks anil filling should be noted. The 
lamp fillers, as may le seen from the bronze speeinien exhibited, 
closely resembled the 1 imps themselves (Xo. 314 ). 

Candlesticks are rare. In the Etruscan candelabra (Xos. 315 , 
316 ; Bronze Room Cases b7-60) projecting spikes seem to be 
intended for piercing candles, as shown by a tomb painting at 
Orvieto (fig. 120; see Bronze Room, Case 60). Two candlesticks 
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of modern tvpe (which rarelv occurs) are shown in Case .30 (No 317 • 

fig. 121). 

Besides lamjrs and candles, lantern.s were also largelv in use 
e.s])eciall\ foi outdooi purposes. Such a ]iortable Roman lantern 
(in Case 32) is here illustrated (Xo. 318 ; fig. 122). It is cvlindrical 
in shajie and has a hemispherical cover, which could be raised from 
the body of the lantern. The latter was enclosed with plates of 
some transparent material such as horn, bladder, or linen. That 
talc was also used is shown by the fact that .several of the lanterns 
•bi the .Museum at Xaples have their walls made of this material. 
Just below the lantern is a eiinill bronze stafuetfe, which has formed 
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the body of a knife fNo. 319 ). A grotesque figure fs walkirfg with 
a lantern in his right hand, and it basket slung over his shoulders. 
It was found at Behnesa, in Egypt, and probably represents a 
bird-catcher returning in the evening with his spoils. The lantern 
carried by him very closely resembles the one described above. 

Cheaper forms of perforated clav lanterns are also exhibited 
(Xo. 320 ; fig. 123). 

The Kitchen. — Cases 33—36 contain cooking 
implements and remains of ancient fruit and 
grain. The vessels give a good idea of the 
furniture of a Pompeian kitchen, although there 
is no example of the more elaborate contrivances 
for preparing hot drinks and keeping food warm, 
such as have been foimd at Pompeii, and may 
be seen in the Museum at 
Naples. 

The kitchen implements 
arranged in these cases do 
not differ materially from 
those in modern use, except 
that they are made of 
bronze, and frequently have 
some graceful and appro- 
priate ornamentation. One 
or two of the objects call 
for special remark. On the 
second shelf from the bottom 
of Case 34 is an implement 
with a long handle and a 
rectangular pan furnished 
with si.x circular depressions 
(No. 321 ). A circular pan 
with twenty-eight such depressions was found at Pompeii, and 
is now at Naples. These pans were probably used ehher foi- 
baking cakes or frying eggs. 

In Case 36, on the same shelf as the pan for baking cakes, is a 
bronze frying-pan (No. 322 ), with a spout at one corner. Instead 
of butter, fat, or dripping, the Romans, like the inhabitants of 
southern countries at the present day, were accustomed to use oil in 
frying. The .shelf above the pans is occupied with ladles, dippers, 
and other implements. TJie handles ofrthe ladles usually terminate 
in a beautifullv modelled head of an animal, such as that of a 
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(luck. sAaii. or clou. One wine (li[)]>ef (Xo, 323) i.‘< liiiij;(>(l .-^o a.'- to 
fold for the jiocket. On the next -'lielf ahove aie two jiainted jdatcb 
of about the beginning of the third century u.c. They belong to a 

well marked cla,'--. (cf. Fourth 
^ ^ Va.'O Boom. Cases 2t)-T) of 

I J| Y jdates of Cani])anian fabilc, 

I (ILstinguished by the fish and 

I other marine creatures painted 

I u])on them. It is probable 

f M l that they were intended for 

^ I ^ the seiving of fish. Of the 

III two examj'lcs shown in this 
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^ h,u. 1'2I) with a red mullet, a 

bass, a sargus. and a cuttle- 
fish 

,, , ,, 1 . T "I strainers (Xo. 326) 

in . Igi!, — 1 !i;<>n71; L\n-iii;\ . ' 

(Xo .lls|. 1, 1 with ])erfoi'ate(l desigtis. on 

the right of Case .')(i, wer( 
used for clearing wine and other liquids. In Cases gll. .';7 an 
bronze moulds for shajiing foi d in the form of shells. 

Some remains of ancient walnuts, grain, and fiagments of 
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calcined l)iea<l tKiiii l'oinj)eii. and a black cup fioni Hliodes. 
containing ou'cs, ai'cVhown in the middle .-lielf of ('fl.se 35. * 

The pioce.ss of bread-makiim" is illustrated bv the terracottas 
shown in this case. (Jne (No. 327) from Kameiios in llliodcs 
reiiresents a woman kneailin" doush on a board jilaced in a circular 
trou^di restine on three leas. Another (Xo. 328), of much rougher 
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lumibfi’ of ancient spoons (No. 332 ) are e.vhibited in Case dti. 
The series of. large ivory spoons with elaborately ornamented 
handles belong to an early perio<l. a similar one coming from the 
Polledrara tomb at Vnlci in Etruria, of the seventh century b.c. 
The small sjioons in bronze or ivorv. wifli round head and handle 
running to a point, were probably used for the eating of eggs ami 
the extraction of snails from their shells. Snails were a favourite 
dish with the Eomans, and the sjjoon got its name {cvrhJfaif') from 
lieing employed in this way.* 

Ill the lower part of Case 3fi are examples of jiestles and mortars 
(Xo. 333 ). The pestle usually takes t.he form of a bent thumb, 
or of a leg and foot. 

In early times cooking was done eitlier 
in the courtyard of the house or in the 
principal living-room. Pompeian houses are. 
however, generally provided with .separate 
kitchens, small rooms ojtening off the court 
of the peristyle. The hearth is a .simple 
rectangular structure of masonry, .some- 
times furnished with juojecting supports for 
holding vessels over the fire. Much, how- 
ever, of the warming and working was done 
over .small braziers, such as are shown on 
a small .scale, and by a model, in the lower 
part of Case 36. The terracotta braziers are 
of characteristic form, with three internal 
])rojecting knobs to .sujiport the cooking 
vessel. These are generally ornamented witli 
masks of Hephaestos, Satyrs, or the like 
(Xo. 334 ). Compare e.xamples in the Terracotta Hoorn (Cat. of 
Terracoitatt, j). xix., C 863 ff). See also in Case 36 a terracotta food 
wanner, from Olbia, in the form of a shrine (Xo. 335 ). 

The Bath. — Certain implements shown in Case 37 illustrate 
the routine of the bath, which occupied a large place in the life both 
of the Creeks and Homans. Celsus, who wrote on the art of 
medicine ])robably early in the first century after Christ, recom- 
mended the bather first to go into the moderately heated room 
(lepidarium), and perspire .slightly, then to anoint himself and to 
pass into the hot air room. .Ifter perspiring there he was to pour 

' Cf. Martial, .xiv. J21 : 

Sum cochleis habilis, sed nee minus utdis o\is : 

X'umquid scis pot'us cur cochleare voccr ? 
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hot. warm, and cold-water alternately over hi.s head, then to scrape 
hini.self with the strigil. and hnally to anoint hunself — lllic last 
probably a precaution against taking cold. This description will 
enable us to understand the use of the inipleinents carried by 
bathers. Of these the strigd is most important. It wa.s a curved 
piece of metal, u.sually bronze, but sometimes iron, employed by 
athletes for removing dust and oil after exercise, and by bathers 
for .scraping away .sweat and dirt. The accompaming figure 
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(lig. l2.o), drawn from a Orcek va.M' of the fifth centurv n.c.. .sliou.s 
an athlete re.sting after exercise, and about to use the strigil. Some 
times a .strigil, oil-flask, and .sjionge arc .seen on vases, suspended 
from the wall of the pahicxtra where youths are exercising. In 
Case .'57 a, small lekythos (\o. 336) shows an athlete with a strigil. , 
and an impression from gem illu.stnTtes the method of using that 
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]u‘iv seen I'tUiee m date Iroiii adoiit tiie 
sixth dentin V ii.c. to the thiid (eiiturv A.n. Many of them aie 
inscribed with the name of their owneis. and some liave small 
li”ures. a man daneini; or .i horse ^allopinu. stamjied upon 

them Two striail.s which deserve special mention are the silver 
one found m the sarcojihayiis of the Etruscan lady. Seiaiiti Ilanunia 
(second century B.r.). and exhibited with that sarcojihaous in the 
Terracotta Room, and the beautiful bronze ornamental striyiil in 
the Bronze Room (Pedestal d). with the handle in the form of a 
uiil heisclf usini; the stiyml. A complete bathers outlit of Ifoman 
d.ite (No. 337). found near I )ns.seldorf. includes two bronze striyils 
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and an oil-llask attached by riiiys to a handle (tie. l‘2b), and s(.\(.|al 
gla.ss vases for use in the toilet. 

■Water Supply. A few objects in Cases illustrate the 

methods of water-siijijily anmny the Komaiis. which are charai - 
terised bv their completeness and exrelleni e. The remains ot 
two Roman double-action pumps in bronze imm Polsena in Etiuiia 
(Xos. 338, 339; tiys. 127. 12.'^) are of special interest. These are 
constiuited on a principle invented bv Ktesibios of .\le\andria, 
who jirobably lived in the third centuiy nr. They were worked 
by alternating plunyers. raised and lowered bv a rockiny-beam. 
The tir.st illu.stration (fiy. 127) shows the less advanced but more 
complete piiniji in section, and e.xplanis the methoil of workiny. 
The bottoms of the I'vlinders (.\) were loinieeted bv jiipes with 
the reservoii'. and are furnished with flap-valves (B). openiny 
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Ujiwanls. When the ])lungei' ((') wa.s raised, a vaeuuni was created, 
and the water lifted the valve and rushed in. Whfn the jfluneer 
was raised to its highest point the’ valve fell again and retained the 
water : when the plunger deseeniled it forced the water from the 
cylinder into the central discharge pipe through another flap- 
valve (D) at the end of the horizontal pipe. BD in the figure shows 
the structure of the llaji-valves. which the (ireeks called dcradpia 
(■■ pennies '') from their likeness to ( oins. F is a comjilete plunger 
of the same type as those used in the puiu]) illustrated, but not 
belonging to it. Only two-thirds of the second jmni]) (Xo. 339) 
survive, but the missingpart (marked off in tliediagram by a dotted 
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line) IS sujiplied in the section (tig. 12S). In this exainjile the more 
advanced sjiindle valve takes the place of the flap valves, and the 
two valves side by side open into a central domed chamber, in 
]ilace of the simple central cylinder of Xo. 338. 

'I'here are here several jets and spouts for the emission of water, 
one (No. 339) in the form of a pine-cone, pierced with sniall holes 
for sending out a sprav. others in the form of dol|)hins (Xo. 340) 
and the fore-pait of a horse (No. 341). ’I’he bronze sto[i-cocks 
seen in Case .‘59 were u.sed for controlling the flow of water 
from the cisterns to the various jiarts of the house. They were 
inserted in the lead water-])i])es, |)ortions of which still adhere 
to them. Their arrangeiiient is e.xcellently illustrated by those 
discovert'd at the I’oinaTi villa at Hflscoreale, near I’ompeii (see 
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Mon. Ant. vii.. p. 154. fig. lo«). See also a gargoyle in th(‘ form 
of a lion for rain wafer (Xo. 342). and a fironze grating from the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos (Xo. 343) for draining it away. 
Various lead suj)])lv jiifies and clay drain jiijios arc shown in case .39. 

Heating. In earlv times hoii.ses were heated hy means of a 
large open hearth jilaced in the middle of the piinciiial room, whence 
the smoke escajied as it might, through the <loor, or between the roof 
beams. Xext followed the use of portable braziers in bronze, such 
as have been found in Etruscan tombs from the seventh century h.c. 
(cf. Italic Room, Cases B. C). The small braziers used for cooking, 
etc., in the Helleni.stic period have been mentioned above. }>. 118. 
A svstem of heating by hot air was introduced by the Romans, but 
was used chiefiy for the warming of baths. For the general heating 
of houses such an arrangement was, until about the third century 
.\.i). e.xceptiona', and Seneca, writing in the first century A.n. 
regards it as an enervating luxury. Several examples of Roman 
teiracotta flue-tiles (Xo. 344) for the transmission of hot air are 
seen in the bottom of Cases 39. 40. 

Shapes of Vases. — Case 40 contains a small type-series of 
the leading shapes of Greek vases, intended to teach the names 
current in archaeology (Xo. 345). 

(3(M1 ) (T'f. Ant. (In Bo^ph. Cimin., jil. .SI. «here a restoration of a table 
with a leg of this kind is shown ; (301 ) The couch in tig. 113 is after the 
restoration of a couch from Boscoreale. given in Arch. Anz(i(jrr_ KMX), 
]). 178 ; (.304) Cf. Furtwacngler, Olympin, IV., Die Bronzen, pis. 28, 34; 
(30.J ) Cnt. of Lamjns, 137 ; (308) ibid., 1 : (300 ) ibid.. 06 ; (310) ibid. 
!)7 ; (312) .founinl of Hellenic Stiidie.'i. XXVlll., pi. 33 : (313 ) ('ol. of 
Luinpn, 390 ; (314 ) ibid., 14.37 ; (318 ) Cnt. of Lanip.i, 143.7 ; (320) 

ibid., 1.711; (323) Exenvntion.^s in Cijpni't, 148. Xo. 4; (324,325) 
Cat. of I'o.sc.v, IV., F 2.59 and F 267 ; (338-339) Cat. of Bronze-'t, 2.573-4 ; 
(343 ) Xervton, Hid. Dii^c.. II., p. 143. 

On the Greek house generally, .see Darembcig and Saglio s.v, Boinns 
and H. C. Rider, The Creek Hou.se. On the Homan house, see Daremberg 
and Saglio, he. rit., and Mau-Kclsey, Boinpni. 


XI.~ DRESS AND TOILET. 

(Table-Case F.) 

The objects connected with the toilet in Case F are those 
accessories in metal ami other materials that have been 
preserved. The actual fa.shion of the dress of the Greeks and 
Romans can be best studied- el.sewhere— Xi tlie \'ase Rooms, the 
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Room of Terracottas, and the Sculpture (lalleries. A few words 
only need be .said Reie as to the principal varietie?< of coatuiue. 

Greek Female Dress. Tile very 
singular and modern -looking dress of the \ 

Minoan ladies may he .seen in the fac- / ) 

similes of Cretan statuettes and carving.s ^ / 

in the First Vase Room. ^ 

The earliest dress of women which i^ . \ 

represented in the art of historical fJreece ^ 

is that which was known as the Dorian ^ '• V ' T 

rlntoii, or tunic. It was an oblong sheet ; 
of woollen cloth, measuring rather more 
than the height of the wearer, and about 

twice the span of her arms. This blanket j ^ ' I 

was folded as shown in the annexed | ; • ' 

diagram (fig. 129) The tunic then fell 

into position about the figure, leaving , 

the arms bare, as in the illustration. 
which is taken from a toilet-box (E 772) 

' IliAriXn THE AEr.AXuEMEM 

in the Ihird \ ase Room (fig. 130). The OF Titr. Por.TW r/ntai. 
dre.s.s in its sim))le,st form was now com- 
plete, but as one side of it was open, a girdle was usually worn to 
keep the edges together. .\t t^jiarta. where Dorian manners were 
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Fio. igO.--THE Doni.AX Chiton. 


jireserved in their primitive severity, the side remained open. 
Elsewhere it was partially or completely sewn up. 
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Al)i)Ut the beuliiiiin,;: of tho century n.c tlie ronian clutoii 
was introduced into (ireece from Am:i Minor, and hecamc tin- 
oidinarv undereariiicnt of women.'in Italy « ell as ( d eece. thiouyli- 
out the classical period. It was in effect a loosely-fittiny dre^s 
with wide sleeves, girt at the waist. Being of fine linen instead of 
wool, a mantle or wra[) was worn over it to make u]i for the thinness 
of the ( loth. This construction is [ilainly shown in a drawing on the 
inside of a cup (R 44) by the iiotter Ruphronios. whirh represents 
a woman husv with the knot of her girdle (fig. 131). The material 

was .soft and heavy, yet thin and 
transparent enoiiuh to reveal the 
form of the tigiiie lauie.ith it. It 
is onlv in ,1 dressing scene, such as 
this, that the Ionian chiton is icpic- 
.senlccl alone Otlieiwisc a mantle 
{hniKiliitii) was woin in adiiitimi. 
These mantles wete of vaiiolis shapes 
and sizes, though always rectangular, 
and their arrangement did not follow 
any fixed rule. Distinct fashions, 
however, in the wearing of the over- 
mantle can he remaiked at certain 
periods. Thus, when the Ionian dre.ss 
first came into use at Athens, an 
extraordinary idahoration was ( iilti- 
vateil. the folds hi'ing arranged with 
such jireci.sion as to suggest that the 
uarment is not a lectangiilar wrap, 
hut a made-up shawl artificiallv 
pressed and gatheied. This style of 
dres.s is hest known from a large series 
of statue.s which were di.scovered in excavations on the .Veropolis 
of Athens, '['hev are relics of the city which was destroved hv the 
Persians in 4S(l n c.. and aivc an accurate date for the prevalence 
of the fashion. 'I'he tyjic is rc[>rcsented in a statuette in the Bronze 
Room (tig. I 02 ) ; the ladv stands in an attitude of archaic sevcrit\ , 
and holds up with hei hdt hand the skirt of the soft Ionian chiton 
which is underneath the shawl. 

'I’he oiitiu' gai'inent was afterwards larger than this, as well as 
more simply arranged. Often the wdiole figure was wiappeil in the 

mantle, which was also drawn over the and the hack of the 

head. This heavy .style wa^ favoured ir. the foiiitlmand third 
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centuries n.c.. ainl ctfn.stantlv uppi'urs in the most luimevou^ pro- 
ducts of that period, the teriaeottd statuettes from Taua,»ra and 
elsewliere. Fig. 133 is from one of these, and others in the Terra- 
cotta Kooni show verv clear! v the beautiful and varied draperies 
of the himation. 

Greek Male Dress. --A dress worn in earlv times was a tunic 
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falling to the feet, with or witiiout the mantle. Tt eontinued in use as a 
eerenionial and festal attire of elderly men, minstrels and eiiauoteers. 
It i.s illustrated in a drawing of I’eleus liy the vase-painter .\masis {! ) 
(fig. 131). in which the soft texture of the long wliite Ionian ehiton is 
indicated bv wavy lines, and tiie heavy mantle hangs stilHv across 
tile slioulders. Sul)seipn»ntl v tlie loi^ tume was discarded, and 
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either short ^foriu of tlie same ;>armeht. whii li had la-eii in um' 
before for outdoor exercise, was adopted in its [iLn e. or the oiitei 
cloak was worn alone. 'I’iie .short tunh \cas worn a' before bv 
men engaged in active pursuits, and l)v boys, woikmeii ,iud slaves. 
A common fashion of wearing it was to fasten the shouldei- on one 
side only, so that the right arm and breast weie tree for violent 
movement. series of .statuettes in the iSionze Room represents 
the blacksmith god Hephaestos in this working garb (fig. J.’ki). 
The ordinary costume of the citizen was the himation or a mantle 
of smaller size. AVith tlii.s the right 
shoulder was usually left free, as with 
the tunic ; it i.s the common dre.ss of 
men on the red-figure Athenian vases 
(see the Third Va.se Room), from one 
*of which (E 61) the 
illustration is taken 
(fig. 136). Men of 
leisure or high rank 
affected a more 
elaborate arrange- 
ment of the Iiima- 
tioii, by which the 
whole body was en- 
veloped and the free 
movement of the 
hands impeded. The 
statue of .Sophokles 
in t li (“ La t era n 
Museum at Rome is 
I’l r.i.i s w 1 miM, a good example of Fn.. 1 i'l. — 1 !ko.v/i Siiiiiiii 

the care which a 1 'mm msTos. v. , Moy, i n , 

i infini. , { In!"H J >. 

cultivated man of 

the fifth centurv be.stowed iijion the adjustment of this gaiiiient 
(fig. 137). 

Other liiantles were of various sizes <uid weie distingui.shed bv 
many names. The dilumys was the smallest, and ditfered from the 
ixest also in shape, tliough its .scheme was still rertangular. it wa.s 
rather longer in proportion to its width, and was clasped round the 
neck bv a brooch. It.s origin wa.s in Thessaly, w here it was the cape 
of the native horsemen, and it contimied to be used for tins jiiirpose 
"in the re.st of Oreece. Voung nieii wore it, es|ieii,ill v when riditig. 
and it was a light tiiid lonveiiient dre.ss fm travellers. .\ voiing 
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horseman on a eup by the painter Eu])hroni()s (iin. 138) has a gaily 
einbroidereJ chlainys hung evenly across his .shouldofs, and itnder- 
neath is seen the skirt of the sliort chiton. 

Roman Dress.- -The die.ss of Homan women was the same 
as that of the Greeks of the Hellenistic period, who are vividly 
portrayed in the terracotta statuettes (fig. 1.33). Their under- 
garment wa.s the Ionian chiton, now called tunica, of which two 
were sometimes worn together, and the overmanth' was the Greek 
himation. by its Roman name. paUu. 
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P’or men there was also a tunic similar to that worn bv the 
Greeks ; but in jrlace of the himatioir the Roman lofpi was wor n, 
a garment of entirely different .shape. In the relief of a cutler'.- 
shop, which is e.xhibited in Ga.se 41, the sliopman wears die tunic 
without a belt, while the eu.stomer. who ha.s just come in from the 
.street, wears the toga as well (fig. Ifi3). Tii that of the forge, in 
Case 48, both the smiths have the tunic atone, with but the right 
shoulders unfastened and the skirts girt up to the knee in Greek 
fashion (fig. Ifi2 ; compari' fig. 1.35). Yet the Roman tunic seems 
alreadv to luive departed from the Greek pattern in having sleeves, 
thouidi onlv to the elbow*. Sleeved tfinie.s were not unknown to 
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of wearing the Greek hiniation, and it is difficult to distinguish the 
two garments when* so arranged ; but a close e.^amination will 
discover the sharp point and the curved edge in the case of the 
toga. At the end of the Rejmblic and under the Empire, to which 
period most of the monuments belong, more elaborate fashions 
were developed, as in fig. 140, from a statuette in the Bronze Room. 

W'e turn to the accessories of the dress and the toilet in Table 
Case P. 

Greek and Roman Footwear. — Tlie general distinction wa.s 
that the Greeks wore both sandals, and also boots or shoes. The 



Eic.. 140. — BRO>’zr, Sr.cTri.TTK of .c Kom\x wkcrino Tcn'ic 
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Romans wore the boot, tlie cdlcrns, but disa[)])roved of the sandal. 
Part of Cicero's charge against Verres was that he wore sandals, 
as well as other Greek dress, , 

The objects shown in Ca.se F arc either actual shoes and sandals 
or representations of them from works of art, such as fragments of 
statues ; or ajiplications of the device of a foot to the decoration 
of such things as vases, lamps, trijiod-feet. etc. 

The extant specimens include a Roman leather shoe (Xo. 344) 
of cut leather work, found in London ; slippers from .\ntinoe in ^ 
Egypt (X"o, 345), with ’coloured aiuT cut leather work ; a pair 

K 


« 
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of cork soles from Egypt (Xo. 346). the etEes of whicli were formerly 
gilt. \ well-preserved pair of .soles is exhibited (Xo. 347). They 
are made of wood, divided at the instep, and plated with bronze, 
held in jilaee by iron nails. These appear to be of Etruscan origin, 
as .several examjjles have been found at Vulci (JZ/ns. Et/-. V<it.. 1 
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pi. -oT, fig. 7). The sandal in its 
.simjdest form, as in the vase B 587 
(Xo. 348). consists of a sole attached 
to the foot by thongs pas.sing between 
the great and second toes, and lound 
the heel. The arrangement of the 
thongs gradually became more elabor- 
ate, with the result that the uncom- 


fortable separation of the toes could be 
avoided. In the •ase of the foot of the Hermes of Olympia (Xo. 349 ; 
fig. Ill) there is no toe-thong, but only a reminiscence of the 
ornament from which it formerlv .started. An undershoe or sock 


now became 2 )o.ssible, and the shoe and laced sandal in combination 


(cf. the statue of ilau'-olos, about 3o0 b.c.) became highly elaborate. 
8ee also the cast of a relief in the 


Third Graeco-Roman Room (Xo. 350) 
and the feet in marble and bronze. 
In effect, the result wa.s not greatlv 
different from the Roman military 
boot {culiga) bound uj) the leg with 
thongs. 

A simjjler boot or shoe of modern 
pattern was also in use. In its jdainest 
forms it rejnesents the Roman boot 
{calcei(s). Several examjde.s (Xo. 351) 
are shown in this case. See also a 
va.se (Xo. 352) in the form of a 
^modern lace-boot. The nails on the 
sole are arranged so as to impre.ss 
<djjh(t anjl oiiif'fjd, and the mystic 
symbol of the swaatiku on the ground. 
A delicate gold model of a boot 
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(Xo. 353) has Ttarov " walk ! "(() on the sole. A 

shoe has been found in Egyjit, impre.ssing at every step the in- 
vitation AKOAOY0EI (■• follow ! ••) The shoemaker at work in his 
^^orkshop is seen in the fifth century Rvlix (E ; Xo 354) 
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He is in the act of futting the leather with the semicircular knife 
of the form still in use. 

In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the bronze statuette 
(No. 355 ; fig. 112) of a kneeling negro slave cleaning a boot. 

On Greek Dress, cf. Lady Evans, Greek Drest ; E. B. Abrahams, 
Greek Dress-, on Roman, Heuzey in Rev. tie Vart auckii et moderne, 1897 ; 
Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Pallium, Peplos, Totju. On shoes and sandals, 
see ibid., Calceiis, Caliga, Solea. 

Fibulae. — Although the straight pin (cf. p. 1.37) was used for 
fastening the dress, fibulae — that is, brooches on the .safety-pin 
principle — were most commonly worn. Thi.s method of fastening 
was of early origin, and its use can be traced in all parts of Europe, 
but, curiously enough, it seems to have been unknown in Egypt 
and the East. The fibula experienced in the first centuries of its 



Fig. 143. — Fibui.c ok Fkt. 144. — Greek Fibi-i.\ Fig. 14.5. — Early 

THE Mycenaean with Geo.metric Decora- Greek Fibula 

Period (No. 33G). tion (No. 357). 1:2. (No. 35S). 1:2. 

1:4. 

exi.stence and in the hands of different peoples so many variations 
and developments of form, that these can be classified in distinct 
tvpes, and their presence in tombs and other deposits affords 
valuable evidence of the date and origin of the objects with which 
they occur. 

The reader who wishes to ^uusue the study of the fibula with 
more detail is referred to drawers 1-8 in Case D of the Bronze 
Room, and to the collections in the Iron Age Room. In. this case 
of toilet accessories only a few of the typical forms are shown. 

The simplest form of fibula is represented here by examples 
excavated at Enkoiui in Cyprus, which belong to the end of the 
Bronze Ago, before RXX) B.c. (No. 356 ; fig. 113). Starting from 
this primitive form, the history of the fibula is one of progressive 
development and elaboration. It must be observed in the first * 
place that the whole clas^ of fibulae m'Uy be divided into two great 
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groups — viz., an older grouj). in which the coiled S 2 )ring i.s uni- 
lateral, ‘that is, 'a plain sjhral, between the bow and the jiiii ; and a 
younger group, in which the s^ji'ing is bilateral, that is a 
symmetrically disjiosed double coil, on each side of the pin. We 
deal first with the Unilateral group. In (dreek regions the 
development of the form, fig. 113, was mainly a development of 



Fio. ItG. — E arly Greek Fio. 117. — Fibula from 

Fibula (Xo. 359). 1 : 2. Cvit.us (No. 3(i0). 1 : 2, 

the catchplate in a vertical jilane — that is in the plane of the bow 
of the fibula. This plate, often with incised patterns (Fig. 144 ; 
No. 357) was a characteristic of the period of geometric art in 
Greece. Two very large examples are shown above Case D in the 
Bronze Boom. The 2 )lainly curved bows may have some further 
ornament, such a.s beads strung on them (No. 358; fig. llo) or 
imitation bead patterns, or a figure of a standing bird (No. 359 ; 
fig. 146). All these e.xamples come from the island of Rhodes. 



Some from Ciy 2 )rus are < 2 uite distinct, and seem to have no 
connection with the others (No. 360; fig. 117). In the classical 
2 )eriod the fibula was little u.sed in Greece, in conse( 2 uence of modi- 
fications in dress which rendered .such fastenings unnecessarv. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the fibula flourished cxeeedinidv. 
The 2 )lain wire original, such as that given above (tig. 143) was soon 
elaborated. In the catch-plate it deveio 2 )ed either hoiizuntally. 
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that is, by a beating out of the plate in a plane ai, right angles to 
that of the bow (Xo. 361 : fig. 148) or longitudinally, by the elonga- 
tion of the catch-plate as in Xos. 362-3 (figs. 149-l.jO). At the same 
time developments were taking place in the bow. It became larger 
(fig. 149), and then was hollowed out to .save weight and material 
(fig. 150), and assumed forms known as leech-shaped and boat- 



Fio. 149. — Italian Fibula ok Fk. 1-50. — Italian Fibula 

Leech Sh-ape (No. 3G2). 1:2. |No. 3G^). 1:2. 


shaped — and these threw out lateral knobs and ornaments (fig. 150), 
often of great elaboration. Alternatively, the bow makes a second 
convolution (fig. 148), and may be adorned with horn-like pairs of 
projections (No. 364). 

An independent form is chietly found at Hallstatt, in cemeteries 
of the early European Iron .\ge. In this, two, or perhaps four, spiral 
coils make the whole decoration of the brooch (Xo. 365. fig. 151). 

The Bilateral form. — The fibulae with the spring coiled 
on each side of the central bow came into use about IW b.c.. in the 



late Iron Age civilization, called tlie La Tone period, from the site 
on the Lake of Xeufchatel. where the richest finds have lieen made. 
Together with the introduction ot the doubh' sjiring, thei'e is ,i cou- 
t inued elongation of the catch-plate, which is tnrneil up as in Xo. 366 
(lig. 15‘2) and attached to the bow as in Xo. 367 (fig. lo.'i). Later 
its structural origin is forgotten, and it becomes a solid frameworli 
(Xo. 368). ’ * 
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The fibula of the Roman Empire was more like a brooch than a 
safety- pin, if a distinction can be drawn between the two. The 
bow became broad and heavy, while the pin was often made 
separately and attached by a hinge. But it shows a strong connection 
with the La Tone tvpes, especially in the double coil of the spring. 


Eict. FiBcr.A OF Tja IV'ne Period I’io. 13i. — Fibula fro.m below 
(No. 867). SIIOWIS& liiF. Bilateral 

SBIilMi', iNo. 86'.)). 

which was often protected by a .sheath (No. 369 : fig. 154). Even 
when the spring went out of use, the fibula retained thi.s cross-bow 
shape (No. 370 ; fig. 155). The elaborate bronze brooch in the 
form of a ribbed band passing through a ring (No. 371 ; fig. 156) 
i.s stamped underneath with the name of the maker (vLATl). in 
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the manner of the Roman jiottery. Knaniel or metal inlay was 
liberally ap])lie(l in the decoration of the later biooehes. hiroe 
lollection with great variety of shapes is e.xhibited. The effect of 
the blight colours is best seen in the big round pieces which were 
j.opular in the third and fourtji centuries AjD. (No. 373; fie. 
Animal forms were also common at this time, ami were similarly 
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decorated with inlay«(Xo. 374 : fig. 158). These types were, widely 
spread over the western irrovinces of tlie Empire, and continued in 
use among the nations who succeeded to the Roman power. 

Somewhat akin to the fibulae are the --trai) buckles, which appear 
to have come into use at a late ])enod only. A groujx nearly of the 
modern form, is exhibited (Xo. 374*). 



Eli. 1.5T. — Late Rom.ax Enamelled Fio. loS. — Late Roman F.XAMr.r.r.rD 

Fibcla (No. 87:1). 1.1. Fiucla |No.^:37R 1:1. 

Jewellery and Ornaments. — Jewellery in gold and silver 
can be best .studied in the Room of Gold Ornaments. The examples 
shown here are chosen as types of the forms, rather than as choice 
pieces. 

Bracelets. — A favourite form of bracelet or armlet wa.s modelled 
in imitation of a snake coiled round the arm or wrist. See the 
small silver bracelet of about the fourth to third century b.c.. 
inscribed with the names of its owner Kletis (Xo. 375 ; fig. 159). 
The same design is also u.sed for finger- 
ring.s (Xo. 376). Snake-coils of a large 
size were also worn on the legs, as shown 
1)V a small terracotta torso from Ephesus, 
which has this ornament on the thigh 
(Xo. 377). This torso also has a chain 
of beads passing over the shoulders and 
crossing between the breasts. Such an 
airangement is common on figures in 
vases of the fourth to third century i: c. 

Finger-rings.— The rings are gem-- i^O.-BuACLLr.i of 

rallv set with an engraved gem or bezel ; Klf.iib (Not :-!7.7). 

some have revolving .scarabs which are 

pierced through the middle (Xo. 378), another has a gold intaglio 
portrait of the Empress Faustina (No. 379). while an enormous 
bronze ring has the design cut in the bezel itself, a double head of 
Hermes and a Seilenos (Xo. 380). These examples are in bronze 
and of poor workmanship), but they .serve to illustrate the general • 
stvle of ancient rings. .V great number in gold and silver, arranged 
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in onleu of date„ai'e exhibited in the Room of Goi'd Ornaments, where 
the subject can bo more iideq^uately studied. The intaylio design.s 
were for use in sealing, wliich was more commonly practised by the 
ancients than it is now. Others have a jnirely decorative purpose, 
and were worn in profusion. The bronze hand (Xo. 381) has ring.s 
on the upjjer joints of the tingers, in accordance with a common 
fashion of the Roman Imperial period. Fragments of bronze 
and terracotta also show the fashions of wear. The Greeks of an 
early period did not u.suallv wear ornamental rings, although .signets 
were in constant u.se, and it was not until the fourth century B.c. 
that rings were worn for di.splav. In Rome there were class restric- 
tions on the use of the gold ring, but the.se were lessened as time went 
on, until in the late Empire they practically disappeared. Betrothal 
ring.s were customary among the Romans, but in Greece there is 

no record of their use. A gold 
y-', betrothal ring is shown in Case 53 

I J ■' 639)' 

Earrings.— 1 he bronze earrings 
are from the site of the temjile 
of Artemis at Ephe.sus, and are 
earlier than the sixth centurv n.c. 
(fig. 160). T wn ty])es are repre- 

sented . the swelling hoop of wire, 
wliicli hung hke a liquid diop 
(Xo. 382) and the Iicacv coil, 
which wa.s su.spended from a ring 
(No. 383). For a very great 
variety of earring.s, .see the collection in the Room of Gold 
Grnaments. 


u ^ ^ 

u 

o 



Fk.. IGl). Giu’CK Biioxzi: E.^r:- 
Hixi'.s OF K.cnr.Y J)ate, vkom 
Ei’hksi s (Nos. .ase-Sp 3 4. 


Bullae. — The fiat bronzi* [lendants (Xo. 384). with a circular 
leceptacle in the middle, are bullae. These are ornaments of 
Etruscan origin, introduced early into Rome. Thev were designed 
to contain amulets and charms, and were worn principally hv 
freeborn Roman boys, and ocea.sionally Ijy domestic- animals. 

Necklaces. — The necklaces here exhibited (Xo. 385) consist of 
beads of painted terracotta and gla.ss. See also the imitation 
jewellery in terracotta, in the Terracotta Room. Table Case ('. 
Those of more |)reeiotis materials are in the Gold Ornament 
Room. Some fragment.s of terracotta show the ('vpiiole fashion 
of wearing numerous neeklai es together (Xo. 386). 

Studs, etc.- Links and .solids of Roimin times (.Xo. 387) bear a 
striking re.semblance to the modern article.s. as does a coiled hook- 


( 
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and-eye which dates £¥:tually from the Bronze A^e Period (No. _388). 
A peculiar fastening is seen in the double hooks which prbbably 
served to loop together the two .sides of a shawl or cloak (Xo. 389). 
They are probably of Eoman date, and come in some instances 
from the province of Gaul. 

Pins. — Some of the piins may have been used equally well to 
fasten the clothing or to adorn the hair ; but others were evidently 
designed to serve only one of these j)urposes. Those in carved ivory 
are plainly hair-pins (Xo. 390 ; fig. 161). The roughly worked 


Fio. 161 . — Roman Ivoky 
Haiii-Pins (No. 690) 


t’Ki. 162. — BltONZi; AND rilLVF.K PlNS, OF 
5 Iyx’f.nai;an and Greek Periods 
(N os. 391-6). 1 : 2. 


bu.sts of Koman ladies of the Empire indicate the period to which 
the series belongs. The little .statuette is intended to rejiresent 
Aphrodite wringing the water out of her hair, after rising' from the 
sea. A fine gold pin similarly modelled is exhibited in the Gold 
Ornament Boom (Case K ; Xo. .3(134). The ivory hand, which holds 
a cone and is encircled by a. .serpent, has some magical significance, 
like the bronze votive hands in Ca.se 1(10 (]i. .37). 

The metal ]iins are le.ss elaborate. The simplest shape was 
straight and headless, a (lirect copy of^thc natural thorn which first 
suggested the idea. FA very primitive head is .seen on the small bronze 
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pin which is bqiit round at the top (Xo. 391«: fig. 162rt). It wa.s 
found in the island of Kalymnos, and belongs to the i)re-llycenaean 
age, “ay 2000 b.c. A silver pin is simdarly bent, but as it has a head 
as well, is not so early (Xo. 392 ; fig. 1626), Another prehistoric 
type is represented by several bronze pins which were e.vcavated 
from tombs of the late Mycenaean age at Enkomi in Cyprus (Xo.393; 
fig. 162c). These are pierced with eyes in which chains were 
fastened to secure the pins to the dress or to each other. Three 
pins crowned by large ivorv knobs come from the same site and belong 
to the same period (Xo. 394; fig. 162(/). The bronze pin with a 
head made of several discs is Greek of the sixth 
century b.c., as it appears in the jiaintings of the 
Francois Vase at Florence, which is an Attic 
work of that date (Xo. 395 : figs. 162c, 16.3). 
’’Another classical type is the silver pin with a 
moulded head (Xo. 396 ; fig. 162/). Others of 
le.ss remarkable designs cannot be definitely dated. 

Toilet. — In the most personal aspects of life 
and manners there is least room for change, for 
in the cour.se of ages it is not man that has 
altered, but his surroundings ; and the study of 
such intimate details reveals a close similarity 
between the ancient and the modern worlds. 

Combs.- To begin with the more necessary 
implements, the combs go back to a high an- 
tiquity. An ivory comb from Enkomi in Gyprins 
dates from the Mycenaean age (Xo. 397 ; fig. 164). 
It is of simpler form than later combs, having 
only one row of teeth. The others are of the 
Greek and Roman perioils, and are made both 
of wood and bone. The u.sual pattern is that of a modern tooth- 
comb, with a row of teeth on each side of the bodv - one coarst' 
and one fine. There are wooden e.vamples from Keiti h, in South 
Russia (Xo. 398). More elaborate is the ivory jiiece, whidi is decor- 
ated with reliefs, a Grv[)hon and a lion on one side and two cianes 
at a fountain on the other (Xo. 399. The original is in the case of 
Ivories, E). Another of good Roman period is carved bv an amateur 
hand with an inscription, doubtless in compliment to the lady 
to whom it belongi'd (No. 400; fig. 161). I'he lenend reads 
MODESTINA.V-H.E.E — the four letters at the enil being perhaps 
abbreviated ejiithcts of the fpir .Modestiinj. l/Z/y/o) //(m/r.sP/) E(i) 
E{!}trfjia). A different type appears in the triangular iiocket-comb. 



Kio. 16 '-!. — 

A Woman in thi. 
Douian C'IhIdu, 
sHowiNc, TiiK Pin- 
on Sirorr.TiF.ii. 
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which fit.s into a protacting case (Xo. 401 : fig. 164). , This belongs 
to the end of the Roman Empire, the fourth century A.D., and 
may already show the influence of barbarian art. Similar combs 
were brought to England by the Danes, and some of them which have 
been found at York and elsewhere are exhibited in the British 
and llediaeval Department. 

With the combs is a brush of vegetable bristles from an Egyptian 
rubbish heap of a late period of the empire (Xo. 402 ). 

Toilet Boxes. — Other 
relics of the dressing-table are 
the toilet-boxes and scent- 
bottles. There is a Greek 
toilet - box from Xaukratls 
still coloured by the rouge 
which it contained (Xo. 403 ) : 
and another has a carved 
wooden lid in the shape of a 
woman's head of great beauty 
(Xo. 404 ). A leaden box 
was found in a Greek tomb 
at Halikarna.ssos (Xo. 405 ). 

.\nother was given liy Kratylos 
of Aegina to Eulimine. The 
inscription, the modern turn 
of which is perhaps not free 
from suspicion, describes it as 
a .slight token of respect from 
a certain small Aeginetan 
(Xo. 406 ; fig. 16-5).' Other 
boxes of bronze and ivory 
date from the Roman period. 

Host of tlie wooden boxes are 
carved in fantastic or frivolous shapes : a swimming rluck, a 
croucliing boar, and a slioe (Xo.s. 407 , 408 , 409 ). These are 
divided into compartments for the various ]iowders, and some 
blocks of paint are still jire.served. For Ihpiid ointments there are 
an alabaster box (Xo. 410 ) and three bottles of the .same material 
and remains of a leather bottle with its cork (Xo. 411 ). An Etruscan 
bronze clsla. whii h stands on three human feet, contains a set of 
movable tubes, each for a different unguent (Xo. 412 ). The lid of 
this receptacle was crowne,d by the sn^ill bronze statuette which 

' Tiv(n' XiyivtjTov tvbtfi (ifii Xiir^tias. 



IIU. —Ivory Covbs. of thf 

JIVCF.X.VF.AN AND RoMAX t’KKIOnS 

(Nos 4(X), 401). 1 ; 3. 
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Fig. 105.— Toilet Ro.n; ok 
F.rLnrisr. (No. 100'). 


stand.^ beside it. Besides cosmetics for tlie c,.om])Iexion, the toilet- 
boxes ' mav have held tooth-powders, for which there are many 
receipts in the works of ancient writers on medicine. 

Mirrors. — For mirrors the ancients were at a disadvantage. 
The use of glass was known, but was not common, and the ordinary 

reflecting medium was a .sheet of bur- 
nished metal. There are, however, two 
genuine looking-glasse.s — one in a leaden 
frame, from Olbia (Xo. 413), and the 
other set, with .several fragments, in 
a plaster slab, from Gheyta, in Egypt 
(Xo. 414). The glass was probably 
backed with foil, and it is remarkable 
that the reflectors are convex, so that 
the image must have been distorted. 
A similar surface is attem]ited on the 
.square sheet of metal, which is glazed 
with a vitreous enamel (Xo. 415). 

The more usual metal mirrors have two principal forms ; a 
circular reflector, mounted on a handle like the modern hand-glass, 
which is represented by a sjiecimen in .silver from Xaukratis (Xo. 416), 
and a similar di.se enclo.sed in a folding box (Xo. 417). Both these 
varieties were often decorated with engraving. See Xo. 417, a 
mirror from Hennione, with on 
engraved design of .\phrodite 
and Eros. In the Bronze Room 
there are large collections of all 
types. A small pocket-mirror 
in this Case has on one side of 
the bronze box a head of Xero. 
and on the other the god 
Dionysos standing by a vine 
(Xo. 418). The disc is .silvet- 
])lated, like mo.st of the.se 
examples. Two similar boxes 
have been turned out of large 
brass coins of Xero (Xo. 419). 
from ,\matiius in Cyprus has a 
(No. 420). I’limigh the design 
front, yet the reflector was the 

spirit ([iiite foreign to Greek art. the puiqaise of tin 
subordinated to its decoration. 



l■■|| 


!<><». — Bron'ze; H\/()K ot' 

( [\ ! Shai’i; (No. 4:^1) 1 . - 2 . 


\ fragment of a silvered mirror 
|)alm-tree engraved on its face 
indiiates that this side is the 
convex back, and thus, in a 
‘ thing was 
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Razors. — The razor is another toilet in.stniment which existed 
in the earliest times. Xo prehistoric .specimens are iiTthis collection, 
but a primitive shajie is represented by two circular blades with 



stirrup-like handles (Xo, 421, fig. 166). Others are of square spade 
sliape, with a twisted loop handle and a hole in the blade. One of 
these is from Athens (Xo. 422 ; fig. 167). A third type is sliown in 



Fio. 1G8. — Biion'ze Hazok fko.m S.ckdixi.c (Xo. 4J.t). 3 : 5 . 

thrfie razors of Phoenician origin (from Sardinia and Carthage), 
with long hatchet blades (Xo. 423; tig. 168). These are ornamented 
with engraving and have handles in the .shape of swan's heads. , 
All are made of bronze, and were no doubt capable of taking an edge 
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.so keen as to render them far more efficaeioi^s than their [ireoent 
appearunce wo'uld suggest. 

Miscellaneous Toilet Implements. — \e.\t to the razor.s are 
placed various tools of which the functions are easily understood. 
There are several nail-files with a roughened .sui'faee. and a smooth 



Fi(.. inu. — Broxzk N.\ir.-Fir.K (Xo. 4:t4). 1 - 2 . 

notch for polishing (Xo. 424 ; fig. lOh). Two of these are combined 
with ear-picks, which were in general u.se at Rome. They ha\'e a 
minute bowl at the end of a .slender arm. A very elegant ear-pick, 
which has a leaf-.shaped scraper at the other end, i.s made of silver (Xo. 
425 ; fig. 170). ^ Others end in a sharp jioint, which may have been 



Fict. 170. — SiLVEU Ear-Pick (Xo. 42-5). 3 : 5. 

used either for a tooth-pick or in emergency for a sfdns pen (cf. 
p. 199). Another ear-pick is combined with a pair of tweezers and 
some other tools now lo.st (Xo. 426 ). The tweezers were used for- 
plucking out such hairs as Roman fashion deemed unsightly. 

For Fibulae, see C(ctuloijue of Bronzen, and <ridde to Antiquities of Earh/ 
Iron A<je (Dept, of B. A M. Antiqs.) ; (375) Cat. of Jeirdlery, 2775 ; (400) 
B.AI. Inscr., 947 ; (420 ) Excavations in Cyprus, iig. 149. 


XII.— DOMESTIC ARTS. 

( Table-Case G.) 

In this Table Case, under the general heading of " The Domestic 
Arts,’’ objects are e.xhibited connected with the house industries of 
sjhnning, weaving, and .sewing, together with various groups of 
object.s connected with home life, such as locks and kev.s, .seals, 
knives, etc. 

Spinning and 'Weaving.— («) /'reparation of yam. The, 
process of spinning is clearly* seen in the'accompanying drawings 
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from Greek vases of the fourth and fifth centuries exhibited in 
this Case (Xos. 421-2 ; figs. 171-2). Tn eacli, a woman is holding 
ujj in her left hand the distaff, a 
rod which is tlirust through a 
bunch of unsjjun wool. With the 
fingers of lier right hand she i.s 
twisting fibres drawn from the 
wool. The yarn is attached below 
to the top of the sjfindle, a rod 
of wood or metal with a di.se 
(whorl) near the bottom to assist 
the rotation. When some quan- 
tity of yarn had been twisted 
it was wound round the body of 
the spindle and hitched into a 
hook at its upper end (see figs. 171, 

173), to prevent it from unwinding. 

The twisting process was then 
recommenced. An impressive 
description of the ancient spindle 
is given by Plato in the vision of 
Er at the end of the Republic,^ 
where he likens the axis of the 
universe to the shaft of a spindle 
susi)ended by a hook of adamant, and the revolving starry heaven.s 
to a whorl made up of eight concentric rims, fitting one into the 



Fig. 171. — \Vom.\x Spixsixg 
(N o. 4'Jl). Ht. of Va->e 8|iu. 




other like bo.xes. Two bronze spindles (No. 423) are seen in the 
Case and are illustrated on either side of fig. 173. In the same 

' CIO c, D. 
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figure are shown four ivory whorls from .s^iinilles (No. 424). 
Before the Wool was placed lyion the distaff it appear.s to have 
been rubbed, with a view to the separation of the fibre.s, upon 
an instrument known a.s the epinctiVH or onos. This was 
semi-cylindrical in form and was placed upon the knee. Several 
examples in terracotta had long been known, and were e.vplained 



Fk.. 1 ~ 3 . — Si’IXDLKS .ANU WhoKLS, .SUCTTLI. AND LoOM W Cn OIT. -2.:,. 

with little 2>lau.sibility as covering-tiles. One, Imwever. was 
found with a painted design wliich first gave the due to its real 
u.se (Fig. 17-i). One of the.se f-pint-tin B 1)6 (No. 425) is exhibited 
in this Case, together with a fragment of a .second. Other example.s 
are to be seen in the Second Va.se Room (Cases 21 and 2-7), and one 
of these is illustrated here (No. 426 ; fig. 175). .V miniature example 
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was found with the girl doll .seated in a chair, exhibited in Table- 
Case J with the other dolls (p. 195, fig. 234, below). ’ * 

(b) The Loom . — The only kind of loom in use in Greek and 
Eoman times was probably the upright loom. A good idea of its 
form is obtained from the illus- 
tration (fig. 176), taken from a 
Greek vase - jiainting ^ of the 
fifth century b.c., representing 
Penelope seated beside the 
loom, with one of the suitors 
or Telemachos before her. The 
primary part of the loom is 
the wooden frame (jitfjum) re- 
sembling two posts with a 
cross-bar. Near the top is a 
roller, about which the threads 
of the warp and the finished 
cloth are wound. The threads 
of the warp hang downwards, 

strained by weights attached to their ends. The row of nine rods fitted 
into sockets in the top framework is probably for holding the balls 
of different coloured wool used in the weaving. Coloured patterns 



Fig. 174. — Woman with Epinetion 
ON Knee. 



Fig. 175. -Ei’inetron ob Spinning Instboient (So. lilf’)). L. 144 iu. 


are woven towards each selvedge of the fabric. The band of winged 
figures must be regarded as a piece of embroidery. (For tapestry 
weaving see below.) The two horizontal rods lower down are the 

' Mon. (I Inst., ix,*pl. 42. 

L 
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canons, which effect the alternation of the threads of the warp. 
It inaV he noted that the thread.s are alternately lony and short 



Fjo. 17C. — Pkseloi’E at the Loom. 


at the lower end, so that the canon would be inserted correctly 
with great ease. The loom weights, which hang at the bottom, 

closely re.semble in form the sets 
(No. 427 ) of pyramidal terra- 
cotta and lead weights in this 
Ca.se. The terracotta discs 
(figs. 173 and 177), which arc 
pierced with two holes and 
sometime.s have a stamped 
de.sign, are also probably loom- 
weights. No. 428 (fig. 177) 
has a design of two dolphins 
plunging into the sea ; No. 429 
(fig. 173) is stani[)ed with a 
iiajiio Kl(?odanios. As a loom. 

Fio. 177 — l.ooM Wr.ii.iiT weight was needed for every 

(Nil 4 l's). e-a tliread of a warp-, it is not 

surprising that they are 'found 
in great numbers. I’o.ssildy the small bronze object (No. 430 ) seen 
at the bottom of fig. 173 may be an ancient shuttle, for passing the 
thread of the woof to and fro in a horizontal direction, alternately 
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before and behind th% tliread.s of the warp. Afterward.? they were 
driven close together by the batten (iT-aOq). a po.ssilde example of 
which is the toothed bone object .seen in this Case (No. 431 ). 

Various specimens of ancient cloth are shown here. \ piece 
from the Crimea (No. 432 ), with pretty geometric patterns in black 
on a light ground, and a large fragment from an Egyptian tomb 
(No. 433 ), inscribed in paint " Diogenes, who wa.s a patcher in 


his lifetime, " ^ may be .sj)ccially 
mentioned. 

The art of tapestry weaving 
vas highly developed during the 
later Roman Empire, especially 
in Egypt. See a fragment from 
Antinoe, fourth to fifth centuries 
A.D. (No. 434 ). The art of 
embroidery, that is, of working 



Fic. 178. — Bkoxze Tjumble 
(No. 43(i). -2 : 3. 


with a needle on an already 
woven fabric, wa.s practi.sed from 
very early times. See the .small 
vase with a woman seated 
working on a four-sided em- 
broidery frame, supported on 
her lap (No. 435 ). 

The objects illustrating an- 
cient sewing, etc., speak pretty 
well for tlieuiselves. Such are 



the bronze thimide (No. 436 ; fig. 178). the iron .scissors (No. 437 ; 
fig. 179), and tlie series of pins, needle.?, bodkin.s. netting needles, 
etc. (figs. 180, 181). The needles and pins are arranged in the 
Ca.se according to their supposed order of development, starting 

from the thorn or bone fragment with a hole pierced in it 

• • 

' Moyti'iji TjTTTjrqi fi€v wv ore e^i; . . . 
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The Eoman bronze needle-case from France, (No. 438 ; tig. 182) 
is worfhy of note Similar case.s were ii.sed by Roman surgeons for 
their instruments. 

(421 ) Cat. (if J’ct.ses, III., D 13 ; (433 ) Petrie, Hawara, pi. viii., 2 ; 
(43.5 ) Jovrn. of Hellen. SlmJ., xxxi., p. 15 ; cf. Bliimner, Tecknolof/ie, 



FiCr. 180. — Needles. KTC. 2..'). Case (No. 488). Fin. l.Sl. Nettixg- 

4:3 Nekdi.e.s. 2 : .5. 

2ml 0(1., ].p. 220, 221 ; (4.38 ) (/f. Beneffo, La fmn.s.sc d'lot chinirgieri 
(jallo-roinaiii, pi. 2. 

On the ancient loom, sec Dareniherir and Saclin, Ti.vlrinum • 
Bliirancr, Ttchnohgie, 1., 2n(l. oil., p. 1.3.5 11. 

Cutlery.— At the east end of Table-Case (,l will be seen a 
series of Greek and Roman knive.s, ranging from the long Mycenaean 
hunting knife from Ialy.so^ in Rhodes (No. 438) to the numerous 
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Koman pocket-knives, with bronze liaiidles, fie<iueiitlv in tlie form 
of animals (No. 439 ). The iron blade has often rusted away,%s will 
be seen from the illustration (fig. 18.3), which gives a selection of 
these knives. («) represents a handle in the form of a panther 
catching a deer, (b) one in the form of a rani’s head, with a leg pro- 
jecting below to a.ssist the grip, (e) a hound catching a hare. The 
iron blades are still preserved in the case of (c) and (d). The first, 
from Nimes, has a bronze handle ending in a lyoman's head ; (d) has 





Fm. 1S3. — ttOMAX Knives .ano Knikk-H.indlka (No. C.i. 1 : l'. 

a handle of the same material in the form of a hound catching a 
hare. 

For two reliefs of a cutler’s forge and a cutler’s shoji, see below, 
pages 156, 157. 

Locks and Keys. — The earliest and simplest form* of door 
fastening used bv the (Jreeks seems to have consisted of a bar 
of wood set behind the door, and made to slide into a hole or 
staple in the sideiiost. An advance on this arrangement was soon 
made, when the bar was pulled to by a .strap from the outside, and 
could be ojiened again from the outside by means of a key passed 
through a hole in the door, and adapted to lift up the pegs which 
held the bar fast in 2 iosition. This is flie ty^ie of lock mentioned m 
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tlie Odtjsstij,'' where Penelo2)e releases the sl^raj) from the hook to 
whiclf it was ia.steneil, puts in tlie key, and lifts the pegs, " striking 
them fairly. The key for such a lock will probably ha\ e resembled 



Fig. 184. — Homkric Lock 
(Resiohi;!)). 

structure, are made on the same 


No. 440, marked a in fig. 186 
below, the working of which is 
shown in the sketch (fig. 181).- 
It was jiassed narrow-wise through 
the central slot, then turned, and 
drawn back to as to lift uji the 
peg.s fitted in grooves in the side 
slots. The bar below would thu.s 
be freed and could be drawn to 
and fro by the strap. This type 
of lock is still sometimes used 
in the East. ■ 

The majority of Roman locks, 
thougli of a more complicated 
jjrinciple, as may be seen from the 


ancient lock No. 441 (probably from Pomjieii) here e.xhibited. 



Elf.. 18.1.- RoM.eN' Lock, with Rkstoratkin,, siio\mn(, Okh.ina!. Mfchanis.m 
.INI) Use OF Krv(No, 411) :! '7, 

' -x.xi. 46 tr. ; 

uItik ilf/ r; y’ ifiavra (iiTfXvrrf loiei.ii'ijv, 

iv KXifitd i}Kf, 6i'fi(wv o* (ii'cVoTTrei' 

aVTll TlTl(TKOfl(J/7J. 

- After Jacobi. Da.i Roimrh/Kli-U 46!), iic. 74, 1,2 (modified). 
‘ .See Ann. af Bn/. School at Atheii.‘!, IX., j). 1!)0 If. 
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together with model Ipuk of the same type (Xo. 442) and a diagram 
showing its original arrangement (lig. Here the l^lt has 

been shot through the end link of a ehain. 2 >art of which remains 
(fig. 18.5c). It is .secured by pins, the ends of which fit into a series 



Fi«.. iS*). --K om\n Kfys. 

of pei'folirtions in tlie bolt and ai’o kept down by a spring. The 
boltVas relea.sed by a key fitted with teeth corresponding to the 
perforations (fig. 185d). The key lifted the pins out of the hole.s 
and took their place. The bolt wa.s then drawn aside, as the key 
was moved along the horizontal .slot? On account of the double 
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luoveineiit, vertical and then horizontal, the keyhole is in the 
shape r- Several bolts, keys (e.ij. Xo. 442 : tig. 186c), and door jdates 
for locks of this type are exhibited in this Case. Three keys from 
Syria are shown (Xo. 443) fitted into the wards 
of the actual bolts for which they were made. 
Xotice the projections on the ring of key c, 
which were used for shooting a supplementary 
bo'lt, a common device in Roman locks. 

The modern type of lock, in which the key 
works on a pivot and moves the bolt backwards 
and forwards by a rotatory movement, after 
passing through a .series of wards, was also 
known to the Roman.s. This is jwoved by 
the existence of several Roman key.s solely 
adapted to a lock of this character {e.g., 
Xo. 444; fig. 186d). Such keys are frequently 
found combined with finger-rings, a convenient 
Roman Padlock, method of le.s.sening the danger of loss. We 
w iiH Klv EUbTKD conclucle that tliis tvpe of kev was a 

Ca. 1:3. favourite one for u.se with small padlocks. 




Fm. 18.S.— Roman Padlocks (No^. IKi, 447), 1 : 1.' 

Padlocks of Roman date are common. In this Case three of a 
barrel form are shown. Oiie (Xo. 445 :.fig. 187) has the key still 
ru.sted in it. The padlock has traces of a chain attachment at one 
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end, and was probably kept hanging to a doorpo.st, while the bolt 
was shot into the end link of a chain attached to the doftr. Two 
other Roman padlocks illustrated (fig. 188) are more ornamental in 
character. One (Xo. 446 ) is in the form of a circidar bo.x with 
hinged handle, the free end of which was fastened bv pin-bolts 
within the box. There is also a secret catch underneath. The 
other padlock (Xo. 447 ) is furnished with a chain attached to one 
side of it. The last link of the free end was fastened inside the box, 
the lid of which was closed wdth a secret catch. The head on the 



Fig. 189. — Bhoxze Strong-Box, with Cover seen on Inner Side. 

C AND d EXPLAIN THE WORKING OF THE BoLT (No. 4.50). 1 : 2. 

cover is that of a Sphinx, a hint that the riddle of opening was not 
ea.sy to solve. A hole in the door of the box makes it probalile that 
it wiis fastened to the object to be secured. 

Other objects deserving mention are the keys for rai.siifg 
latches (Xo. 448 ; fig. 1866), and the combined ward and pin 
ke^-s (Xo. 449 ; fig. 186c), and also the very interesting Graeco- 
Roman bronze strong-bo.x from Tarentum (Xo. 450 : fig. 189). 
The bo.x («) has a sliding lid (6), originally furnished on the 
inside with four .separate fa.stenings. Two are horizontal bolts* 
shot home by turning toothed discs from the outside ; the third 
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is the catch seen at tlie end, wliicli was liel|l fast in tlie slut 
hv a pfn-holt *(()■ moved hy a disc on tht,‘ 

outside of the cover, and was itself locked by the turniuv ot 
another disc behind it ; it could only be drawn back when 
the slot in that disc was brought into line with the bolt, as 
indicated in design d of the figure. The small catch on the right at 
the end of the bo.x fell into position automatically when the cover 
was closed, and could oijly be unfastened ))y turning the box on its 
side. The outside of the lid shows four .similar circles, over which 
were the revolving or sliding discs now lost (fig. 190). 

Seals- These were closely connected 
with locks in ancient life, and often 
in fact took their place. .\ristoi)hanes 
makes the women complain that not 
only did their husbands carry the patent 
Laconian key, but that they also (at the 
instigation of Euripides) carried very 
complicated " worm-eaten seals,' not 
likely to be forged. Several objects in 
this Case illustrate the u.se of seals. 
When a man wi.shed to secure an object 
he tied it up with string and put a lump 
of clay over the knot, impres.sing the clay 
with his signet. Such impres.sions are 
.seen on .several baked lumps of clay here 
exhibited. One large lump (Xo. 451) 
has no fewer than eight Koman seal 
impression.s (several from the .same seal), 
while the knot of the cord remains 
embedded in the clay underneath. This 
Ca.se also contaiu.s example.s (Xo. 452) 
of Roman seal-locks (one in wood and .several in ivory). The 
wooden lock, found in Egypt, is shown in fig. lOln, where its 
probable u.se is indicated. The lock was suspended from the door- 
jamb on a’ pivot ])as.spd through the small hole seen at the left end. 
The looj) or staple attached to the door was then inserted in the 
groove, and the movable cover slid through it, as .shown in the figure. 
The clay or wax was next pre.s.sed into the hole behind the lid, and 
sealed with a signet (as in fig. 1916, top view). The door could then 
not be opened unle.ss the seal or the lock was broken. Such a lock 
■ would be very useful to prevent the often-mentioned j)ilfering by 

.Ar., Thesm. 421 ff. 



PiG. 190. — COVEK OK 
ABOVE Strong - Box 
(OcTEK Side). 1 : 2. 



Fig. 191.— Sr^i.-^ \ni> Sr..\i,-LocKs (Nos. 4.i:' 4). 1: i. 


illustration (tig. 191c) slunv.s a suggestiHl method of using them. 
The l)ox*i.s fastened by studs (passed through the holes in its Hoor) 
to the lid of tlie objeet to be .secured. Tlie string is inserted in a 
staple on the front of it and tied in a knot, which is placed in the 

■ Cf. Plin., H.X. xxxiij. 26 : mine cjbi ipioque ac potus anulo vindi- * 
cantur a rapina. 
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seal-box and held fast by wax stamped with i seal. The pr<i- 
jeetiiig s'aid-heads would assist the natural tenacity of the wax, 
so that it would be impossible to remove the string without breaking 
the seal. Other arrangements are, of cour.se, po.ssible. For instance, 
the sta^jle might not be u.sed, and string might instead be tied round 
the object to be .secured. The ends would be brought into the seal- 
box by two of the holes, there be .secured by the .sealed knot, and 
would leave it by two other holes. 



Fio. I'Jg.— itoM.cN CnuKu’s Forc.i (No. 4i7l. Ht. 


Another form of .seal was that consisting of two lead discs 
connected by a loop (Xo. 454). The disc.s were pressed together 
and stamped on the outer surfaces with a design (as in fig. Idle). 
In this way the loop was securely attached to the object to be 
protected. Probably these seals were attached to merchandise by 
manufacturers or customs officials, ju.st in the same way as lead 
seals are used in our own time. Their use appears to have been 
confined almost, if not entirely, to Sicily. 

A variety of labels in lead, bronze, and ivory is shown in this 
Ca.se. They generally have a hole for attachment, and bear the 
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name and initials (jf their owner. The bronze label (Xo. 455), to 
which a portion of the iron object to which it w^as attached still 
adheres, has the name of the owner, C. Junius Hermetus, inscribed 
upon it. A second label has the name of another member of the 
family, Decius Junius Hermetus (Xo. 456). 

Seals were applied by the use of signet rings of gold, silver, or 
bronze with the impression of the seal cut in the metal or on a 
gem set in the bezel (see p. 136). The engraved ring was usually 



Fi(.. Bom.^x Cutler's Shop (No. 458). Ht. 194 in. 

em])loyed for purely personal purpo.ses, such as the sealing of a letter 
or document, and the device of the seal was more or less ornamental. 
For the somewhat allied group of bronze tablets, used for marking 
objects, j-ather than securing them, see j). 1112. 

*441) On ancient locks, see Diels. Panii€ni>k;>, p. 117 ft'.; Fink. 
Der Verschluss hei den Grieclien ii. Eomern ; Daremberg and Saglio. 
s.v. Sera ; (45:? ) Cf. Nim. Chron., 1897, p. 293 ff. ; (454 ) Cf. Annnli, 
deir InM., 1804. p. :?43 tf.* and 3Ion. dc}i' Inst., Vlll., pi. xi. 
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Xlll-Xrmi.— TRADE AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

(Wall-Cases 41-53, Table Case H.) 

XIII.— TRADE. 

The part of the collection now to he desci’iljed deals generally 
with comiuerce and the industrial arts. We have already seen the 
bird-catcher (p. 115), the baker (p. 117), and the .shoemaker at 
work (p. 1-30). 

In the corners of (‘ases 41 and 4S are ca.sts of reliefs from the 
gravestone of L. Cornelius Atinietus, a Pioiuan cutler of the first 
century a.d. One relief (Xo. 457 ; fig. 192) shows the cutler's work- 
shop, with two men working at some object placed on an anvil in 
front of a furnace. One man holds the object with the tong.s, the 
other hammers it*into shape. Above them hang a knife, sickle, 
tongs, etc. Behind on the left Is the bellows. The other relief 
(Xo. 458 ; fig. 193) repre.sents the cutler's shop, with numerous 
knives and sickles hanging in an open cu 2 d)oard. The cutler on the 
right, who wears the tunic only, is showing a knife to a customer 
on the left, who wears the toga, as -a mark of dignitv. 

In Case 41 is a ca.st of a lelief of a jiork-butcher's shoji, in 
the Dre.sden Museum (Xo. 459). On the left, the butcher's wife, 
seated in a high chair, is busy with a .set of tablets, for the accounts. 
The butcher is jointing a side of bacon on a massive block. Portions 
of bacon hang on hooks. Behind the butcher is a spare chojjper and 
a steelyard, at pre.sent hung out of the way. The details of the 
steelyard .such as the weight, the alternative hook for suspension, 
and the .scalepan are .shown (see below ji. 161). 


XIV.— WEIGHTS AND SCALES. 

(Wall-Cases 41-44.) 

Greek Weights.— In Case B of the First Vase Boom will 
be seen the plaster model of a large stone object of triangular 
form, pierced towards the a 2 >e.x with a hole.' It has the de.dgn 
of an octojui.s on either side, and may with some jirobabditv be 
regarded as a standard hanging weight (til jiounds). This o])ject 

‘ Bee Ann, of lint. Sr/io’of iit Alfienx, YII., p. 42. fig. 7. 
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was found by Sir Evans at Knossos in Crete, in the ” Palace of 
Minos,” and may be dated roughly at 2000 b.c. A set* of very 
early weights of the ilycenaean period from Cyprus is in Case 41, 
consisting of haematite objects in the form of sling bolts (No. 460), 
passing in a series of gradations from large to small. No definite 
system can, however, be deduced from these weights. 

The Greek weights of the historic period here shown are mainly 
of two leading standards, known as the Aeginetan and the Solonian 
or Attic. The standard weight of the Aeginetan system was the 
heavy mina of 9,722 grains (about Ijfb. avoirdupois). The Solonian 
(Euboie:) mina weighed normall}- 6,737 grains (nearly 1 lb. avoirdu- 
pois), but there was a special heavy mina in use which weighed 
exactly double the normal. This last was the original mina introduced 
by Solon, which gradually gave way to the light mina of half its 
weight. Weights of the Aeginetan and Solonian* systems are here 



Fig. 104.--Li;.\d axd Beoxze Wek.iits. 2; 3. 


exhibited. Tlirougli inoomjdetene.s.s or inaccuracy they often .show 
considerable variation from the norm. The mina was subdivided into 
KK.) drachmae, and the drachma into 6 obols. Certain stamped 
devices distinguish lhe.se Attic weights, viz., the astragalos or 
knuckle-bone, tlie amphora, the toitoi,se. the doljihiu, and the 
crescent. Fig. 191 shows three weights of the later Solonian standard : 
(«) a mina in lead .stamjied with a dolphin and inscribed MNA 
(7,010 grs.) (No. 461) ; (h) a half mina in lead (3,399 grs.) with th^ 
device of a tortoise and the inscription AH MO (= ^i/jac/v), '' of the 
people,” ^No. 462) ; and (c) a bronze weight of 4 drachmae (283 grs.) 
stailiped with an amphora and the word TEZEAPEJ; (No. 463)- 
Sometimes a half tortoise occurs, as in No. 464, a quarter mina. 
or a half amphora, as on No. 465, a one-third mina. 1 arious other , 
standards are represented in this Cas'b, e.(j. that of Kyzikos in Asia 
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Minor, but these need not be particularly described. ■ A noteworthy 
weight io the bronze one (Xo. 466 ), in the form of a series of rising 
steps, inscribed on the top AlOE. This probably is a temple- 
weight, very Ukelv used to weigh votiv’e objects. Heights of a 
similar type have been found at Olympia. The peculiar series of 
stone weights (No. 467 ) decorated with female breasts was found 
in the precincts of the temple of Denieter at Knidos. and may be 
regarded as temple-weights, probably made as a votive offering. 
They do not seem to correspond to any known standard. 

Some weights are marked as standards. A lead weight of 
10,86-3 grains, with a design of two cornucopia.s (No. 468 ) is in-scribed 
'Etov? 8-W SrjfjLocTLa fjia, i.e., “ In the year 2-31 a public (or standard) 
mina.” The date is probably by the Seleucid era, and equivalent 
to 7S B.U. Another example is the large square weight from 
Herakleia in Bithyuia, with a head of Herakles in relief (No. 469 ; 
fig. 195). It is inscrilied " To the divine Augusti and the people ” 
(ficoi? Se/lacTTois Kai to! Bdfiia) on the rim in front, and on the 
sides with the names of the aediles P. C'lodius Rufus and Tertius 
Vacilius (weight 41,491 grs., nearly 6 Ib. avoirdupois). 

We have instances of weights of artistic form in these Cases. 
The hanging weights from steelyards in particular (No. 470 ; fig. 
195) are often in the form of a head or bust. 

Roman Weights. — The standard was here the lihia or jiound, 
which weighed 5.0.50 grains (being -721 of the pound avoirdupois, 
which is equal to 7.1)00 grains), and was subdivided into 12 itnciae 
or ounces, the ounce again being divided into 24 scripuJa or scruples. 
The Roman weights are here giouped according to multiples or 
divisions of the pound, and generally have their values marked 
upon them in dotted character-.s. Thus the pound is marked I, the 
half pound and so on. The .series, beginning at the bottom 

of Case 51. run.s 10, 5, 4, 3, 2, 11, and f jiounds. Fractions of the 
pound are jlb. (semis) •= G oz ; Jib. (triens) = 4 oz. ; Jib. (quadrans) 
= 3 oz. ; Mb. (.sextans) = 2 oz. ; and one ounce. Fractions of 
the ounce are loz. = 12 scruples ; Joz. = 8 .scruples ; Joz. = 6 
scruples; Joz. = 3 scruples; lloz. = 2 scrujiles ; and one scruple. 
Some of the numerous dark stone weights have inscriptions, 
showing that they had been certified by jrroper authoritj'. Thus 
one Jibra (No. 472 ) is inscribed : “ On the authority of Q. .Junius 
Rusticus, city-prefect" [167 a.d.]. In Sicily and Magna Oratcia 
a weight called a him was used instead of the Roman pound, weighing 
rather less than the hbia. A .set of him weights in bronze, of late 
Imperial date, is shown in CAi.se 11 (Xo. 473 ). An ounce weight 
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(marked 5 . A in sijver, and weighing 389 grains), belonging to 
this series, is seen in fig. 194 above. * 

Weighing Instruments. — Of these there are two c-hief 
varieties, the simple balance (libra), and the steelyard (statera). In 
the former weight is set against weight, at equal distances from the 
point of suspension. In the latter the object to be weighed, sus- 
pended from the short arm of the lever, is set against a small weight 
in an ajjpropriate position on the long arm. The Greeks seem to 



Fio, I'Jj. Wi.n.ins ok AinTmic FoK5k(Xo. loo, etc.). 4:7. 

have used the former only ; the Homans used both. The use of 
tile balance is illustrated bv the Greek vase with the design of Hermes 
weighing the souls of Achilles and IMemnon, and by the Homan lamp * 
showing a stork weighing an elephant and a mouse (Xo. 474). The 
steelyard was widely used in the Roman world. Owing to its 
jiortabilitv, it was doubtle.ss much employed by hawkers and street- 
sellers, as at the present dav. We have also .seen it above (p. 158) 
in the pork-butcher's shojr (Xo. 459). Out of the several steel- 
yards e.xhibited here, one example, from* Catania in Sicily (Xo. 475 ; 

M 
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fig. 196), may be described in detail. It consists of a bronze rod of 
squareosection, dmded into two unequal portions. The shorter 
portion has («) two hooks suspended from chains attached to the 
end of the rod by a movable collar working in a groove (the object 
to be weighed wa.s of course attached to these hooks) ; (b) three 



Fig. 190. — RoM.tx Bbonzi, .SrEKr.Y.^ni) (No 47-1). L. 124 ' in. 

hook.s, j)laced at intervals of about 1.1, anil 
3 in. re.spectivcly from the collar, and suspended 
from small movable rings. The.se hooks are in 
different planes, corre.sponiling to three of the 
four edges in the longer jiortion of the bar. 

The bar is graduated on three of its four 
faces, viz., on the first with nine divisions, oacli 
subdivided into twelfth.s. This scale was used 
when the steelyard was suspended by the hook 
nearest the graduated bar (as in the fig,). 

Objects weighing up to nine Roman pounds 
could thus be weighed by moving a sliding 
• weight along the bar. The figure V will be 
seen at the fifth iioiind, the half jiound.s are 
marked by three dots, and the twelftlis eoirc- 
spond to till' iiiu'tiii'. 'I'he second fai'C begins 
with VI and goes up to twenty-three jiounds. It was used when the 
steelyard was sn.sjiended by the middle hook, d’he third face starts 
with XXII Jiounds, and goes uji to fifty-nine pounds. In the 
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second and third scales, multiple.s of five and ten pounds are marked 
by the figures V and X. Fifty pound.s is indicated by the Utter N, 
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(2i lb. avoirdupois). All the other .steelyard.^ here shown work on 
this pAiciple, though many have only two graduated scale.s and 
two suspending hooks. 

Fig. 197 shows a highly ornate example of a steelyard (No 476 ), 
lately acquired from the neighbourhood of Smyrna. The weight 
is in the form of a bust of Silenus. The larger hooks are designed 
as heads of serpents, and the smaller hook.s as heads of eagles. 



lOS. — Roman ]’>i;on/i; Balancks |No^. 477, 480). Ca. 1; 1. 


The steelvard jirincipie was also applied hv the H(.)mans to 
balances, with a view to avoifling the use of numerous small weights. 
An example is No. 477 (tig. I9S), where one half of the bronze arm 
is graduated with twelve ilivisions eorrt'sponding to scruples ( of 
an ounce). The sliding weight would thus be used to determine 
weights of less than half an ounce. The bai of another balance 
(No. 478 ) had 21 such divi.sions for determining any weight below 
the ounce. A saucepan froin Pompeii (No. 479 ) in the Naples 
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iluseum has the sam» prinriple applied to its handle, for weighing 
the liquid contents. An interesting little balance (Xo.* 480 ; 
hg. 198) may be mentioned here. At one eiul is a fixed weight in 
the form of a head (of the Sun-god i). This balance was adapted 
to test the weight of an object weighing about 69 grains, perhaps 
a Roman coin such as the ilot/iriiis or .yoZhb/.y. 

In the lower 2)art of Cases 4-'5, 44 it will be noted that the arm 
of a steelyard and one of the arms of a balance are shown, with a 
bronze fitting (No. 481 ; fig. 199) designed fo check the amplitude 
of the oscillations. A corresponding jtiece may be .seen on a railway 




Eig. 199. — Chrck for Fnc 900.- A Stef.lyarii 

STF.F.r.YARD (No. 481). IX USF.. 


jilatform weighing machine. This jiiece was long misinterjireted 
as a standard, etc., but its real intention is made certain by reliefs 
at Treves (fig. 20(1) and Capua. 

(4.17 , 458 ) Amelung, Scidijl. <1. pi. 90, p. 27.') IF. ; (4.19 ) .4>r/o 
Anzi^iger. IV.. j). 102: (460 1 Kxcanttionx in Ciijinix. |)1. xi.. 368. etc. 
On (Jreek ainl Homan weights see Dareinherg ami Saglio, s.v. Poniln.'i ; 

( '(tnihridgp ('onipitnion to Hrepk and fo Lnhn Stinli^a: (466) Cf. Oli/inpin. 
r. {lnf:rlirifl( n). p. 801 tf. ; (467) Xewton, /H.ir. al Hdlirnnifi.'^.tn-'i. 11., ])p. 
387 and 804 : (469 ) Mon. <MV In.‘<l.. 18.1.1, pi. 1 ; (472 ) C.I.L.. XI IT.,* 
10030 (10); '(474) ('(it. nf Linnp.i, oO.l ; (481) Cal. of Brome-^i. 2909. 
For Treves •relief (tig. 200) cf. Hcttner. llliiilr. Fiihrcr. p. 6; for Capua 
relief, ”ef. .TaJire.Aiefte il. Oi.itirr. Arch. In-'^l.. AT/., Rpihl., ji. 10; for the 
standing balance, see also Stuart and Revett, IV., |). 1.1. 
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2iV -TOOLS, BUILDING, AND SCULPTURE. 

(Wall-Cases 45-48.) 

Tools. — Tliesi' are exliilnted iii Ca-ie-s 45-16. The objects for 
the most part s))eak for themselves, but attention may be called to 
one or two of the most interesting. Such is the Roman bronze 
set-square (No. 482 ; hg. 201), furnished with a base to enable it 
to stand. Its outer edges would be used bv masons or carpenters 
to determine angles of 90? and 45’ respectively. The inner angle 
of 90“ would be useful for testing the true jiosition of objects set 
at right angles to one another, such as the sides of a box, etc. The 
.simplest type of set-sipiare, that formed bv two edges at right 



Fio. iOl. — Kou.cx sm-sgccui, .\Mi I'l.i mmkt (Nos. 4Sg, 4.s4), 1:4. 

angles to one another, is .seen in No. 483. Notice the .set of bronze 
plummets (No. 484), which were suspended from strings. The one 
illustrated (fig. 201) has Bassi, " belonging to Bassus," inscribed 
on it in punctured letters. Two other inscribed tools are of interest. 
The one is the sickle-like iron blade from, jierhap.s, a gardener s 
knife, with the in.scription. " Durra made me ’’ (No. 485), the 
other a finely made (Jreek brotize chisel, bearing the name of 
' Apollodoros (No. 486). 

Building materials and Sculptures. Ca.ses l.'W 18 contain 
objects illustrating the materials and methods of Creek a-nd Roman 
builders and scul])tor.s. There are several Creek tiles dated by the 
impression of a magistrate's name, e.g., I'nder .ieschvli.skos,’’ 
Under Apollodoro.s,” the latter (No. 487) bearing traces of the 
feet of a dog which has run across the tile before it was dry. 
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The charaeteristict stamps on tlie Roman liricks of the Empire 
were impressed by wooden blocks in which the legend was eagraved 
direct with a broad lettering, tending to exaggeration in the 3id 
century and later. The beginning of the inscription is marked by 
a small raised circle, and the information given includes the name 
of the estate (often imperial) from which the clav comes, the name 
of the potter and his kiln, and sometimes the date by the consulship, 
though all these pieces of information do not necessarily occur on 
the same tile. As typical examples mav be*given : Xo. 488, here 
illustrated (fig. 202), bearing the dexice of a pine-cone between 
two branches, and the inscription e.r M. Herenni PoUionis 

dol(iare) L. Sessi Succes-si, 

" From the pottery of il. 

Herennius Pollio ; baked 
by L. Sessus Successiis ; 
and No. 489, with the 
device of Victory, and 
the inscription : " Brick 
from the Publinian pot- 
tery (made with clay 
from) the estate of 
Aemilia Severa." A large 
number of "the estates 
from which the clay came 
were, it should be noted, 
owned by women. 

No. 490 is an ex- 
ample of a dated brick 
— Imp. Aiitonino II { — 
iterum) et Br(ii)ttio Cu{)i)n{ulibus) i.e.. 139 A.u. The stamp was 
first engraved by error with the name of Balbinus, consul of 137 A.D., 
and afterwards corrected by re-engraving RTTIO on AlBIN. No. 491 
refers to the portiis, i.e., the dei)ot of Licinius. 

Many of the bronze accessories of building arc shown here, such 
as two pairs of bronze door-knockers from Syria (No. 492). 

The bronze dowels (No. 493) were employed forfastening together ^ 
stone sectiQiis, such as the drums of columns. They are often in 
the form »f truncated cones 2 )laced base to ba.se. the thickest part 
bein^thus in the jiosition where the strain was greatest (tig. 203e(). 
Other dowels from the Mau.soleum at Halikarnassos are in the form 
of bronze cylinders in collars of bronze, rigidly fixed by three key- 
pieces. The cylinders were set in the 'great stone which closed the 


t 



Fk.. Roman- Stamped Tii.e (No. 488). 
Ca. 1 : 3. 
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entrance of the Mausoleum, and were intended to drop half their 
length i^ito the corre.sponding .sockets in the lower sill of the entrance 

(Xos. 494-495). 

A serie.s of bronze coverings (Xo. 496) for the j^ivots of doors 
reminds us of the fact that in ancient times most of the doors worked 
on a different principle from our own. The bronze-covered jiivots 
{fig. ■203h), rigidly fixed to the door by a kev-])ieee, turned in bronze 
sockets(c) fitted into the lintel or threshold. This arrangement 
explains the allusions to the grating of doors met with in ancient 
writers.' Hinges of the modern type were, however, well known. 
Examples are to be seen in Ca.ses 17. 18. among them a hinge with 

the fragments of the wood, 
_ _ to which it was originally 

attached, still adhering 
(Xo. 497). 

Towards the end of the 
Republic and under the 
Empire the Romans de- 
voted much attention to 
the adornment of their 
buildings, juiblic and pri- 
vate. For this ])urpose 
marbles of e\ery variety 
were imported from all 
parts of the world, while 
an elaborate system of 
wall - 2 )ainting was also 
develojjed. IMamurra, an 
officer of Julius Caesar, 
is said to have been the first to veneer the walls of his house with 
marble. A few .selected examples from the Tollev collei tion of 
polished sjiecimens of the materials used in ancient Rome ari' here 
exhibited (Xo. 498). The wlioli" collection com])rises some 700 
specimens, so that wi* cannot be surjirised that I’linv declines to 
enumerate the varieties known in his dav, on account of the vastness 
,of their number.- The .simjiler builriing materials used at Rome 
were, besides the tiles or bricks already mentioned, the hard lime- 
stone rock known as travertine and tin* volcanic tufa amk pejierino. 
A sjiecimen of the last is shown here. 

' Virgil, Ciris, 222 : 

Marmoico aeratns striiiiais in limine eardo. 

' Il.N. .x.xxvi. .')4. 




Fig. 20H. — Biioxze I>o\V];r. .cxn 
Pivot (Nos, 4'»H, 4; Hi). 1 . ; 
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The place of ha'jgin^ picture.-^ in ancient houses was largely 
taken by fresco wall-]iaintitigs. ^several fragments of which »re hero 
shown. The floors of the houses weie not covered with carjjets. 
but were frecjuently decorated with mosaics, which might range 
from simple geometric patterns in black and white (as in many of 
the sj)ecimens here seen) to elaborate pictorial designs. The 
construction of these pavement^, out of small .stone cubes (tesi^enie) 
set in cement, is clearly seen in the examples exhibited. Genuine 
mosaic was sometimes imitated in painted* pla.ster. One or two 
such fragments can be seen in the Ca^^e. 

A.s examples of the processes of sculpture, note a half-finished 
figure of a seated S])hinx {Xo. 499) : and a ca.st (Xo. 500) of a half- 
finished figure of Hermes, from a private collection. The sculptor 
has made free use of the drill for the roughing out of the figure, and 
at the same time has brought the e.xposed parts tc^a high degree of 
finish. A jiiece of bead and reel moulding (Xo. 501) is also 
unfinished. 

(484) Cf. Davemberg and Saglio, s.v., Pcrptiitliculum. 

(488) For the stamped Roman bricks see. Cat. of Ttrracottas, E 148-153. 
Foi'C.l.L. reff., see (Imt E 151 = C.l.Tj. xv. ild). 

(494, 495) Xew ton. />(■«•.«/ Halkarhfis^tis.W (1) p.bT : Cai. of Scidpliire. 
11, 990, 991. 

(498) Cf. llullen. Handbook of A nchut Roman Alarhks. 


XVI.— HORSES AND CHARIOTS. 

(Wall-Cases 49-51.) 

Chariots and Carts. The war-chaT-iot jilavs a conspicuous 
]>art in the Homeric ])oems. ami the hor.se and chariot are there 
so closelv identified that we find the jihrasi' " he leapt from his 
horses " used as c(|ui\ alent to " he leapt from his chariot." After 
the Homenc agm however, the u.se of the chariot in war died out 
in (lreec(' and it thenceforward a|)pears mo.st conspicuou.sly in the 
great Greek games, where it was u.sed for rar ing jnirposes. A very 
early examjMr' of this racing chariot may be seen on a Boeotian bowl 
of th^' eigfith centurv (on the toj) of Case D. First ^ ase Boom).' 
Here are dejiicted two chariots with a high open framework at 
front and back, each drawn (appaTently) by a single horse, and 

' See donniid of //<//. Rlild., xi.V., pi. 8. 
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flriv'eii by a man clothed in a robe distinctive of the Greek 
charioteor. There is little doubt that in reality the chariots are 
meant to be drawn by two horses, and that the deceptive appear- 
ance is due to the limitations of the artist. On Greek monuments 
of a later date than this vase, the light racing chariot is constantly 
represented. Some juimitive chariots in terracotta and stone from 
Cyprus are also shown in Case 50. 

Koman chariots are represented by a good bronze model 
(No. 502 ; fig. 204) fbund in the Tiber. This is a racing car. 



Em. 2C4 . — Roman Racino Chauiot (No. o02). L. KM in. 

drawn at full speed by two horses, one of which is now lost. It 
corresponds closely to the cars used for racing in the circus, such 
as may be seen in Ca.se 110. At the end of the pole (appearing 
just behind the horse’s mane) is a decoration in the form of a 
ram's head, an ornament of the same character as the ^our bronze 
objects placed with the horse-muzzles in the upper part of Case 51 
(No. 503). These have decorations in the form of the bust of a 
Satyr blowing a horn, and busts of a boy, an Amazon, and a Cupid 
respectively. In the lowest parts of Cases 50 and 51 are various 
bronze decorations, which have no doubt belonged to axle-boxes 
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and other jiarts of .■» chariot, hut their exact arrangement is not 
clear. , * • 

Another form of Koinan car is illustrated by the line hangi.ng 
bronze lamp representing the Moon-goddess (Luna), drawn in her 
chariot by a pair of bulls (No. 504). The lamp was for three 
wicks, two on the outer sides of the bulls, and one at the back of 
Luna's head. The goddess is represented on coins of the second 
and third century after Christ in a similar bull-car.^ A terracotta 
(No. 505) is in the form of a four-wheeled hooded waggon, probably 
a travelling car of the type called ilttz/i/r; by the Greeks and raeda 



Eio. iO.D. — Romax Car for C.arrvixo Imm.ks to •iiii-: Ci uns (No. .506), 

L. 2 ft tot in 


by the Komans. In the top of Case lit is a marble relief (No. 506 ; 
fig. 205) representing a covered two-wheeled cart drawn by four 
horses. The sides of the cart are decorated with reliefs, depicting 
Jupiter and the two Dio.scuri, Ca.stor and Pollu.x. Probably the 
car is a teum, used to convey images of the gods to and from the 
circus on the occasion of the games, and for other religious purposes.^ 
The relief (prmed part of a sarcophagus of about the third century 
after Christ. 

Horse-trappings. Ca.se 50 contains two interesting sets of 
bronze harness of an early date from Italy, jirobably of the eighth 

' Ejj., on B.M. Coins of^Ionia, pi. xx. 7 (Coin of Magnesia : Gordianus • 
Pius). 
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century b.C. (Xo. 507 ). They are mountecl, upon leatlier, and 
placefl an models of horses' head.s ; , the .sidepieces of the bits are 
theiuselv’es in the form of horse.s. Of niuch later date, jierhaps 
of the fifth or fourtli century n.i'.. Is the (Tieek bit from Achaea 
(No. 508 : fift. 206). It is remarkable for its .severe chara'-ter, but 
was eertainlv not out of the ordinary, for a bit of iirecisely .similar 
character is described by Xenophon in his treatise on horsemanship 
(early fourth centurv b.c.).' He .says there were two varieties of 
this type of bit. the mild and tlie .severe. In the present exam]de 
we mav probably recogni,se bhe .severe variety, which had the 



Fid. 20(1.— GnEKK Bit (No. .oO.S). Width, ca. Oiii. 

‘ wheels ' heavv and .small and tlie ’ hedgehogs ' sliar]), in order 
that the horse when he got it into Ids mouth might be distressed 
by its rougliiie.ss and give up resisting." The ” wheels " are clearly 
the central di.scs for pressing on the tongue, whih* the pricklv 
cylinders at the sides were aptly termed " hedgehogs " bv the 
llreeks. In this .same Case there are also e.xamples of the milder 
Roman bit, one in iron and another in lead, iierhaps intended for 
votive use. • 

’ Xen., De re eq. x. 6 : TTfiMToy ftiv Tmvw ov pFim' eiimiy 
KeKTqaddi ' TdvToiv (if ((TToy ft fifv Xeids, tiivs Tiitij(iivi (vpeyfden e)(<ov, li 
(Tfpns Ttii'i jiev Tftrt)(oi's Ktii jiaixis Ku'i raneivov^, recr d’ f’^Aoci- IVa 

(JTTttTiiy pfv TOVTflV dfrj^dWctiP TI/ Tpd\VT1]TL Old rilVTII drltitj. 
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Case .51 contain.'^ three exaiiiple.s of muzzles forhorse.s (Xo. 509 ). 
nearly complete, with a fragniMit of a fourth. These muzzles are in 
bronze, but we can hardly expect that this was the usual material. 
Probably the bronze examjdes were reserved for state occasions 
or else only u.sed by the very wealthv. The muzzles depicted on 
vases seem rather to be of some pliant material — leather, for example. 
It is probable that all the bronze e.xamples in this Case belong to 


the Greek period, though 
the one here illustrated 
(fig. 207) has been assigned 
to as late a date as the 
fourth century after Christ. 
The muzzle was only used 
when the horse was being 
rubbed down or led. not 
when he was ridden or 
driven. Xenophon ^ ob- 
serves that " the groom 
must understand how to 
put the muzzle on the 
horse, when he takes him 
•out to ruli liim or to 
roll him. •.\nd. indeed, 
wherever he takes him 
without a bridle, ho ought 
to muzzle him.” The 
muzzles must have been 
fastened to the lioi’se's 
head by strajis attached 
to the rings seen on each 
side of them. 



I’ll.. -207. — Buoxze Hoksi;-'Mcz/,i.i 
(No. 50'J). Ht. ca iii. 


It has been <i subject 
of coutrovei'sv whetlier 
Greek and lioman horses 
were shod. There is no mention of horse-shoes in (treek 
literature, and it seems improliable that they were used by the^ 
Greeks. Xeno()hon advises the use of a specially constructed 
stone Hoo» for liardening the horse s hoofs,- Imt in spite of such 
(ireciflitions, it is not sur]>rising to hear that the Athenian cavalry 
horses sometimes went lame as a result of continuous work on hard 
ground.’ Horse-shoes are occasionally (though rarely) spoken of 


I>t! re tq. v. 


" Xen., op. Cl/., iv. 


’ Time , vii. 27, 5. 
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in Eoman litcraturo. Their use seems to have lieen quite exceptional 
as wheJi Xero. for instance, had his mules shod with silver.^ In 
the lower part of Case .51 will he .seen a .series of iron .shoes of the 
Roman period (Xo. 510 ; fig 208), for the most part found in the 
south of France. It is impossible to believe that these were 
ever used as ordinary horse-shoes. The most plausible theory 
is that they were " hobbles," put on the feet of horses and other 
quadrupeds to prevent 
them straying. The upper 
jiart of this same Case 
contains sets of spurs 
(Xo. 511). most of them 
]irobably Roman. The 
arrangement for attach 
ing the spurs toft-he heel 
varies. Two have looj)S 
formed by the head and 
neck of swans, three have 
discs or knobs, while an- 
other has liolc' for lace-:. -Inox IIubbli: (No. .olO). 1:4, 

(502) Cel. of limu-fx. 26U.5; (503) ibiiL. 20% ff. : (504) ibid., 
2.'i20 ; (505) Cat. of Tf-rnieiilla.^. (' 012 ; (506) i'of. of Sculpt , Ilf., 2.‘510 •' 
(507) Cat. of Brointi. .I.')? ; (508) Cf. Pernioc. Cricch. Pferckgc.ichirr,])!]. ii. 
and iii, plOth WincMmuan.xfe.sIproqriiitim') ; (509) ibid., p], i. and pp. 0-10 ; 
(510) fd Her. 1900 (.30). p. 29011; SmUh, Dkt. of Ant.', h.v. Soku. 


XVII.— AGRICULTURE. 

(Wall-Case 52.) 

Farming, tlic rearing of live stock, the culti\ation of corn, vine, 
and olives were ])ractised by the earliest civilisations of the .Vceiain 
and of 1 Ireci c. 

The use of the plough was also known at that distant period, 
'in this Ca.se are shown three bronze ploiitihsha i es (Xi), 512) 
which lieloiii; to the Mycenaean .\gc, and were foimd'in Cvpiii., 
plough 111 its iiHot primitive foim wus nierel\- (he Miinlyof ,i 
lice which seiwcd .is the pole, with two branches on oppo.-itc 
sides, one forming the share, the other the handle. 'Phis was the 



Siict.. X</- 3(1. 
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j^lough in one j)iece .‘ipoken of by Hesiod. The Mycenaean plough- 
share belongs to a later development, when the plough jjs made 
up of several parts, the " joined plough ’’ of Homer and Hesiod. 
Such is the plough seen in the very primitive bronze group (No. 513), 
where it is in the act of being turned at the end of the furrow. To 
effect the turning the two oxen are pulling the yoke in opposite 



Fir,. 209. — Bron'ze Votive Plough. 


directions. A black-figured va.se of the sixth century, here exhibited 
(No. 514). show.s the later plough in a simple form, which has 
changed but little for many centuries, as may still be observed 
jn the East. The different parts (‘an be seen more clearly from a 
bronze votivf [fiougli of the third century b.c. at Florence (fig. 209). 
It is made up of (1) a horizontal share-beam, to which is fastened 
tlie iron share. (2) a pole, at the end of which is the yoke. (3) the 



vertical handle. This type of piougii is exactly described by I'irgil 
in the Georf^ics} ' 

The ])lpughman was followed by the .sower, who is lepresented 
on tl»e vase mentioned above (No. 514) with a basket from which 
he scatters the seed in the furrow. .\t harvest-time a sickle was used 
to cut the grain, of which instrument two iron specimens are shown 

' i. I(i9 tf, ; Cf. Cow, Jo’unt. of HeUnnic Sliidiei. xxxiv., p. 249. 
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in the Case, from Ly^ia in Asia ilinor (No. 515 ). Winnowing the 
grain was acc omplished either Uv means of a shovel *or a b.'^sket of 
peculiar shape (Aikcoi'. r(tnnus) ; on a terracotta relief in the 
Museum (D 525. Case 75, Terracotta Room Annexe) the infant 
Dionysos is being rocked in one of these objects instead of a cradle, 
by a Satyr and a Nyinjih. 

Of fruit crops the vine and the olive were by far the most 
important in the Greek and Roman world, and great attention w'as 
paid to their cultivation. The operations fnvolved in the manu- 
facture of both wine and oil find maiW illustrations among ancient 
works of art. The gathering of grapes is illustrated by a Roman 
terracotta relief (No. 516 ) exhibited in the Case, whera a Satyr 
is picking grapes from a vine. Another relief of the same clas.s 
(No. 517 ) depicts the treading out of the grapes in the wine- 
pre.ss, also by Satyrs, two of whom are balancii»g themselves by 
holding a ring between them while they tread the grapes in an 
oblong trough to the tune of flutes. An elderly Satyr brings up 
fresh supplies in a basket. The massive bronze rings commonly 
known as “athletes’ rings" may have been used at the wine- 
press (No. 517 *). 

The must or new wine was partly used for drinking as soon as 
'ready, partly decocted into a sort of jelly (defrutuiu), and partly 
stowed in cellars in large casks or jars (dolin ) ; in the latter case 
after being fermented for nine days it was covered up and sealed. 
The commoner kinds were drunk direct from the dolia. the finer 
sorts drawn off into amphorae and .stored up. On the marble 
reliefs here given (No. 518 ; fig. 210) we have a rejiresentation of 
the conversion of the must into dcfnttum : two men are attending 
to a caldron placed over a fire, while a third is ])ouring wine from 
an am])hora into another caldron, and a fourth is waiting to fill a 
jug from the same. In the lowest part of the Case is exhibited 
the u])per part oi an am]>hora with long neck and two handles 
(whence the frequent term dinta). as an example of those used for 
the storage of wine. The terracotta figure of a man carrying a 
wineskin and one of these diolar (No. 519 ), and a Roman lamp 
dcjiicting slaves carrving casks of wine, should also be noted (No. 

520 ). 

The cflltivation of the olive is well illustrated by a black- 
figured vase of the sixth century n.c. (No. 521 : fig. 211), showing 
a primitive method of gathering the fruit : a youth has climbed to 
the top of the tree, and he and two men are beating the branches 
with sticks to bring the fruit down, while another youth collects it 
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in a ve.i^sel. This method is expre.s.sly condemned by Varro, an 
early Efcrnan writer on agriculture.^* 

In order to extract the oil from the palp of the fruit, it was 
necessary to use a press of some kind, such as we see on the terra- 
cotta relief here exhibited (Xo. 522 ; fig. 212). of the first century 
B.c. Here the pre.ss consi.sts of flat stone.s between which lavers 
of olives are 2 )Iaced ; to the uiipeimost stone is fastened a long 
])ole, which serves as a lever, and is being woiked by two Satyrs ; 



Fio. g] g.— S-\TYits AT ()ir,-Pi!i;ss (No. .5i!2). lit. Tin. 


round the pre.ss a rope i.s wound many times. rom])are the large 
vase in the Hall of Iji.scri])tions {(Jat. of HculiAurc. 2502). 

The remaining objects in this Case are mo.stly illustrative of 
men or beasts of burden engaged in agricultural and kindred 
rjccu[)ations, such as the goat-herd depicted on a Homan lamp, to 
whom the name of Titurus i.s ap])lied, with referem'e to tirgil's first 
Eclogue (Xo. 523; fig. 2l;i). The bronze figure of a'donkey 
(Xo. 524) with i)anniers recalls the ornament of Trimalchio's 

' Varro, Rust. i. oo : de oliveto olemn . . . legere oj.ortet potius 
quam quatere. 
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dinner-table described by Petronius, and may have served a similar 
purpose. Model jianniers, and terracottas of a donkey and a camel 
with the panniers laden with rural produce, should also be noted. 
Several model carts from Amathus. in terracotta, are either flat- 
bottomed, for general use, or in vase-shape, for the transport of 
wine or other liquids (Xo. 525). 



Fiu. ‘ 213 .— OoA-rurRU with Fi.ock (Xo. 523). Diam. 3^ in. 

(512) Exc<xi'(ilious lii Cypyttii, p. lo- ; (510, 51*7) Cdl. of Tcyra- 
rottas, 1) 542, D 544 ; (518) Cat. of Scvlptare, III., 2212 ; (520) Cat. of 
Lamps, 1142 ; (521) Cat. of rnsos, II., B 22G ; (522) Cat. of Terracottas. 

D 550.” Of. Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Torcalar ; (523) Cat. of Lamp.‘<. 
061 ; (524) t'f. Dareiiiberg and Saglio, s.v, CUteUac ; (525) Excarutions ^ 
in (''ypriis. p. 112. 


N 2 
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* XVIII.— INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

(Table-Case H.) 

In Table Case H we have objects illustrating the craft of the metal 
worker, the potter, the turner, and the woodworker. 

Towards one end of the case are object.s illustrating the proce.'ises 
of metal work. A Greek va.se of the .sixth centurv n.c. depicts a 
man in tlie act of thrusting a nia.ss of metal into a blazing furnace. 
Anvil, tongs, and liannners are visible (Xo. 526). Beside it is a 
reproduction of a va.se in the Ashmolean llu.seum at Oxford, showing 



Fiir. S14 .— Limkstonk Hai.c-AIoci.d, with C.cst kiiom S.c.me (No. .5.411. Ht. 41 in. 


an armourer at work on a helmet (Xo. 527 ). Two limestone 
moulds of a very early [leriod are for casting ])riniitive im|ilements 
(Xo. 528 ). Xote also a mould (No. 529 ) for a metal weight of a 
type similar to that with tin* head of Herakles in Case II, The 
mould shows a female head with a cornucopia befoie it. apparently 
'hi personification of Profit (Kt'pdos), whose name appears above 
the head. Another mould (No. 530 ) is intended for a series of 
lead weights of value.s a' to that is. 1 to S. (Compare a symiar 
set in Case 12.) It should be ob.served that the moulds .seen here 
aie, for the most part, only half-moulds, or in some cases e\eii ie^s. 
A corresponding half-mould had to be placed in position before 
ca.sting cmdd bo effected. This is well shown by a liniestoiie hall- 
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mould from Rome (X^). 531 ; fiL;. 211) for casting lead counters, 
with designs reitresenting Victoiy. Fortune, and Athena. ^ Here 
can he .seen the channels hv whhh the molten metal wa.s introduced, 
and the holes for the stud.s 
joiniiiLT the two half-moulds 
together. In one of these a 
lead stud still remains. 

The steatite mould for 
a ring of the Mycenaean 
period (X'o. 532 ; Fig. 215) 
required a eounterpart 
|)iece, and a third piece at 
the bottom to complete it. 

Some of the steatite moulds 
which have no channels for 
the molten metal, were 
])rol)ably used for the ]iro- 
duction of ornaments by pressing and rubbing thin foil into the 
forms. 

The Potter.-— At the end of the case are c-xhibits connected 
with potters and pottery. Here is .seen the limestone figure of a 
Clreek potter from Cy|)rus (Xo. 533 ; tig. 21R). seated and modelling 
clay on the wlieel. Ho reminds us of Homer's description of the 



Fig. 215. — Part of Mitfr.D for a Riyr. 
OF THK SHAFK INDICATKl) (No. 0 ^ 2 ). 



Fi(.. -llCi. — CrKri.K 
Po I I'FH .AT t^OUK 

(No 5:1.3). lit. Uiii 



Fii.. 217 .— Potter's Whf.ki. in Thiracotta 
(No. . 5 :UP Diam. U) in 


])otter s action when he eomiiares the whirling motion of dancers 
to tile re\'ol\'ing of a. potter's wheel a motion exceeding light, as 
when a potter sits and makes trial of a Avheel fitted to Ins hands. 
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to see whether it will run." * ImmediateljV behind is a potter's 
wheeljin terrRcotta (Xo. 534: fig. 217), which has in the centre a 


depression for the insertion of the 



Fi(,. 218 .— Greek Potter attaching 
Handle to S'ase (No. 53.5). 

other object had been modelled in 
For this purpose a kiln was reiiuired. 


pivot on which it turned. It 
was found on a primitive site 
at Gournia in Crete. As the 
clay spun round on the wheel 
the potter moulded it into 
shape inside and outside with 
his hands. The foot, the 
handles, and the neck of the 
vase were moulded sejjarately 
as a rule and attached after- 
wards to the body. A design 
on a sixth century Greek vase 
here exhibited (No. 535 ; 
fig. 218), depicts a Greek potter 
in the act of attaching a handle 
to a cup which rests upon 
a wheel. When the vase or 
clay, it then had to be fired, 
such as one (probablv Roman) 



Fig. l'19.- I'ottc.k's Kiln (No. .i.!!;). ‘ 

excavated at Shoeburyne.s.s, a model of which i.s hore exhibited 
(No. 536). It consists of a barrel-shaped chamber, at aboul half 
' //. xvni. (iOO R.' 
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the height of whieh^ is a horizontal table on a conical support, 
with eight lound openings pierced in its circumference to allow 
the heat to penetrate above, l^uel was introduced below through a 
small fire-chamber constructed 
at the side (fig. 219). The 
packing of the objects to be 
fired required considerable care. 

For this purpose the so-called 
'■ cockspura ” (No. 537 ) were 
used for the larger piece.?. But 
sometimes there were failures, 
such as the two batches of 
Homan lamps seen in this 
Case, which have become fused 
together in the baking (No. 

538 ; fig. 220). If it survived 
the risks of manufacture, the 
l)ot often needed repair when 
in use, and several e.xanqiles 
are shown of rivets, large 
and small, employed for this 
^ jiurpose (No. 539 ). The cover of a toilet-box (No. 540 ) shows the 
method of .jiainting employed in the (.Ireek red-figured vases ; 
here the grotesque head has been outlined in black, but the back- 



LaMCS SfOILF.D IX 

Daking (No. -M'S). Ca. 1 ; -. 



ground has not hc('n filled in with black in the usual wav. Two 
terracotta heads with projecting stumps (No. 541 ) show the 
manner in which the terracotta liguiiiics were built up of several 
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parts. The head.s were inserted into hole.s in, the trunks, and were 
then fastened* in position with clav. An unfinished clay relief 
(Xo. 542) of a man with his dog, .shows the first proce.ss in the pro- 
duction of modelled relief, .such as those in the Room of Terracottas, 
Case 8. 

A mould (So. 543) for making a bowl of the ware called 
Arretine from its place of manufacture. Arretium in Central Italy, 
is shown, with a cast from the mould beside it. An impression is 
also shown of the mark of 11. Perennius. the most noted of the 
Arretine potters, in combination with his .slave Bargates (Xo. 544). 
Xear the mould are stamps, one with a design of a slave heating 
some fluid in a caldron, and others of a bear and lion (A'o. 545 : 
fig. 221). Those stam[>s were used for jnoducing fhe designs in 

the moulds, being impressed in the clav 
while it was soft. Several specimens of 
the.se moulds and bowls, which are of 
about the first century b.c., will be seen 
in Cases -39- 10 of the Fourth I'ase 
Room. 

The moulds for 2 >arts of Roman lamps, 
show the way in which these objects 
were produced. The clay was pre.s.sed , 
into the lower mould (such as Xo. 546 ; 
fig. 222) and also into a corresponding 
upper mould (comj)are Xo. 547), and 
then the two halve.s were joined together 
and ready for baking. 

(526) Cal. of Ihse-s II., B 507 ; (528) ExcamHon.? in Ci/pni.t, j), 2(i, 
fig. 50 ; (531) Cf. Bull. deUn Comm. Arch, x.x.xiii. (1905), p. 146 ff ; (532) 
Cat. of Jeweller !!. Xo. 609; (533) Excavalion-i in Ci/pru.'i. p. 9;}, Hg. 14.5; 
(535) Cat. of 1W.V II., 6 4.32; (536) Prrjc. of Eoc. of Ant., 8cr II.. 
xvi., p. 40 ; (542) Cal. of TerracoHnx, B ,376. pi. 20; (545) Cat. of 
Roman Pullerif. M 82, 8.3 ; (546) Cal. of Lamps, 1401. 

Gems and Pastes. — In the ne.xt division of Case H are objects 
illustrating the proce.s.ses of i)roducing Gems and Pastes. These 
include a series of .scarabs, .scarabaeoids, and other beads at various 
■stages of manufacture (Xo. 548) : a series of clay /noulds for 
Graeco-Rgyptian porcelain .scarabs from Xaukratis (Xo.,549) and 
a fine sjjccimen of a paste caimm head of Silenos (Xo. 550). ‘Here 
also are examjdes of stone soi-ket-handles for a bow drill (No. 551) 
In this and the next comj)artment .several pieces of work are incised 
with de.sign,s intended to be filled in with inlay (No. 552). See 



Fk,. 222. — Mourn fou 
Lower Part or Clav 
Lamp (No. 546). L. in. 
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also a series of fra«nfents of an acanthus pattern in ivorv, evidently 
intended to he inlaid. A pieci of rock crv.stal is carved \fith ears 
of corn in intaglio, gilded (No. 553). See also examples of enamel 
work, of the period of the Roman emjiire. on stud.s, seal boxes, etc. 
(cf. p. 135, 155). 

Woodworking, etc. — An interesting wooden box of Roman 
date is derived from Pantica))aeum, in the Crimea (Xo. 554). 
This has two sliding lids, above and below respectively, each 
furnished with two catches. The interior was divided by a hori- 
zontal partition, and was again sulfliivided into numerous small 
divisions. An inlaid jiattern decorates the border of the box. 
Another bo.x of simpler construction (Xo. 555) was fcfund in a 
grave in Bulgaria. Various specimens of fretwork in jet and ivory 
are shown, and two pieces of an egg and tongue moulding, carveil 
in wood, and coloured with scarlet and gilding, fro^i a sarco])hagus, 
also found at Fanticapaeum (Xo. 555*). 

The Lathe. — In the next division are examj)les of work finished 
on the lathe, in a variety of materials, as marble, alabaster, coloured 
stones, crystal, bronze, ivory, bone, and wood ; also a rough 
I)iece of alabaster from Cyprus, derived from a lathe mandrel. 


XIX. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

(Table-Case H.) 

Greek Medicine. — From the earliest times, as indicated by 
pa.ssages in the Homeric j)oems, the (i reeks practised sim])le forms 
of surgery in such matters as the treatment of the wounded. ‘ In 
the historic age of (Ireece we find temjile or wonder-working 
medicine, practised in temples of Asklepio.s, especially at Epi- 
dauriis : and at the same time a school of medicine, of the Askle- 
piadae, seated in the island of Kos. 

A lively account of temple-healing is given in the of 

Aristophanes, wlu'ie the slave Karion relates the experiences of 
his master and himself when pas.sing the night in the tem|»le.- * 
E.xam])les of»the votive offerings dejiosited in the temples bv those 
who had btA'ii made whole have been mentioneil in the section on 
Religion and Superstition, ]). 17 ff.Aaiid are to be seen in Cases 
103-1 (Iff. 

' Cf. II. i\. 2IS ; xi. 844. 

- Ar. Plut. 0o3 ft. 
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The more serious side of Greek iijedicine* is inseparably con- 
nected t\-itli tlie name of Hippokraiie.s (born 160 b.c.), thoiijih the 
Koan school had existed .some time before his birth. The Askle- 
piadae were originally members of a .single clan, but the admission 
of persons from outside soon made the clan into a medical school. 
The famous Hippokratean oath, imposed ujion members of the 
Koan school, shows the .standard set up before the medical pro- 
fession : ■■ I will conduct the treatment of the sick for their 

advantage, to the best of my ability and judgment, and I will 
abstain from all evil and afl injustice. I will administer poison 
to none, if asked to do so. nor will I ever make such a suggestion. 
I will pa?is my life and exercise my art in innocence and purity.” 
In Greece there were both j^iblic and jirivate physicians. There 
were further dispensaries, or perha[)s more accuj-atelv surgeries. 



Fi(,. -A-IH. — Grekk SvRor.ox \T Work (No. 550). 


called larpeTa. These were furnished with the necessary surgical 
and medical apj)liances. The scene from a fifth century vase- 
painting (Xo. 556 ; fig. 223) ‘ dejiicts a young surgeon at work in 
an I’a-rpeioc. He is operating on a jiatieut s arm (jierhajis bleeding 
him), while another man. also woimded in tlu* arm, sits before him. 
A dwarf slave is u.sliering other ])atients into the surgery, where 
bleeding-cups are seen hanging on the wail. Patients also went to the 
larpua to get draughts of medicine.- Before the Alexandrian ace 
* it is ])robable that medicine was in a<lvan<'e of siiigerv, for up to 
that time no scientilie study of anatomy had beiyi attempted. 
Aristotle observes that the internal organs of the Imman body were 

' See Pint, \lir. (I!M)()). ]>|. xiii., p, ip) p, Fioin a vasi^ in a 

private colleGtion in I’aris. 

- Plat., Luj. 1. 646 : mis.- fi\ tU 'uirpela nlrnv, (Ttc 

(fjapfxaKOTTocriai'. 
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in lii.s time very little kno\vn,' and what dissection there was must 
have been practised on anin^tls. The terracotta model (^Mo. 122 ; 
fig. 36, above) of the heart, liver, lungs and kidneys shows how 
vague the ancient idea as to the position of these organs sometimes 
was. 

Roman Medicine. — Medical science for a long time made 
but little progress in Rome. The Greek physician Archagathos, 
who began to practise there in 219 B.C., became extremely 
unpopular owing to his bold methods ol surgery.- The Roman 
doctors were chiefly of Greek nalSonality, and not infrequently 
were slaves or freedmen. Julius Caesar encouraged foreign 
physicians to settle in Rome by granting them citizenship, and 
under the early Empire Rome was overcrowded with medical 
men, if we may believe Pliny and Martial.^ 

The objects illustrating Greek and Roman Medicine and Surgery 
are exhibited in part of Table-Case H. First in imtmrtance are 
the surgical instruments, a selection of which is shown in fig. 224. 
With rare e.xceptions these instruments are of bronze. The prin- 
cipal varieties are here represented. There are several knives or 
bistouries, an e.xcellent e.\'am})le being the one from Myndos in 
Asia ilinor, with the ujiper i)art of the handle inlaid with silver 
* (No. 557 : fig. 224</). The lower part of the handle was in iron, 
and has fallen away. The heavier bronze blades must have been u.sed 
for various purposes in connection with dissecting. The forceps 
is fairly common. The interesting variety .seen on the right of the 
illustration (k) with its fine toothed ends (No. 558) is juobably 
an uvula forceps, used for cru.shing the part intended to be 
amputated. An instrument frequently found is the .spatula or 
■■ spathomele " (No. 559 ; fig. 224 a-c, e, f), so called from its flat 
broad end. This was principally emj)loyed for mixing and spread- 
ing ointments, while the olive-shaped ends were used as probes. 
Other instruments which call for notice are the fine-toothed surgical 
■saw (No. 560 ; fig. 224/;), the sharp hook (No. 561 ; fig. 224;/). 
iLsed for seizing and raising small jueces of tissue for exci.sion, 
and for fixing and retracting the edges of wounds." The bifurcated 
])robes (No. 562) were perhaps u.sed for the extraction of arrow;* 
and other lypapons. curious instrument (No. 563), the use of 

' IJiM. .la i Pi. 

' IMin . II. X. xxi.x. IlM. 

‘ Pliii., II. X. x.xix. 11 : hinc iliac circa aogros miserac scntentiauim 
couc(u tationes, hinc ilia infelix monimeuti inscriptio ; turha se medicorum 
pei'iisse. Cf. Martial, v. !). 
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which was for long a puzzle, appears to be a folding drill-bow and 
has been completed accordingly. ‘ 

More elaborate than any of the.se are the examples of .surgical 
appliances which have been found in the c.xcavations at Pompeii, 
and are now at Naple.s. These are repre.sented here by a group of 

<J 



It h c d c f h i k 

Fig. — Bro.nzk .ScKiiiCAr. Ixstkcmiints (No. .5.07, etc.). 1.2. 

elcctiotvpe reproilurtions, including anal and vaginal specula, and 
other objects (Xo. 564). < 

The bronze cupj>ing-ve.ssel (Xo. 565) .should be noticed. Similar 
vp,s>i,.|s are seen suspended 0114110 walls of the suroerv depiihc<l in 
the vase-scene figured above (fie. 22.5). Burning lint or some other 
lighted substance was jilaced in the ve.s.sel to rarify the air, and its 
mouth was then apiilied to the part from which blood was to be 
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extracted. One .sin h cuppins^ ve.-i.sel aj)pear.s on tlie niarjrle relief 
in the Pliiujaleian Kooin. repre.sentiiif; a physician named Jason 
treating a hoy with a swollen .stomach (Fig. 225). t'oinpare a similar 
consultation on an engraved gem, under the iinmediate siijier- 
iiitendence of .Ysklejiios. The bronze box (Xo. 566), j'ro’^abiy 
from the Ovrenaica. was almost certainly used by a Roman 
physician for hi.s drugs. It is divided into several compartments, 



Fig. ilia. M.cubli: Ria.iEF. Pii\sici.\n TitK.vnxi, P.vriEXT. 

Ht. 2 ft. 7 ill. 

each furnished with a separate cover, and ha.s a sliding lid. Boxes 
of a precis! ly similar character have been found with surgical 
in.struiuents.* Compare also the cast from Atliens of a votive relief 
with aiitted case of instruments (Xo. 567). 

A very intere.sting cla.ss of antii(uities is furnislied by the stamps 
of oculists (Xo. 569). These take the form of square or oblong 
jilates, generally of steatite or .slate. On the edges are engraved 
inscriptions, giving the name of the oculist, the name of his specific, 
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, and its jTurpose. These salves were* ])Ounded on the stone into a 
a paste. They generally bear a Greek name, such as Diasinyrnes, 
Crocodes, etc., indicating their composition. They appear to have 
been made uji into the form of sticks iin])res.sed with the engraved 
edge of the stone, and put into cylindrical bronze boxes, which have 
from time to time been found with Eoman surgical instruments. 
One or two examples of the .stamps may be given : Saffron ointment 
for .scars and discharges prepared by Juniu.s Taurus after the prc- 
scri])tion of Paccius ” ' (fig. ?26, bottom). " The anodvne of (). 
Junius Taurus for every kind of defectis'e eyesight. " - Puff names 
for the drugs, such as “ Invincible," " Inimitabh'." also occur. 

An engraved gem. from a 
drug compounder's ring has 
a seated Athena and the 
legend HEROPHILI OPO- 
BALSAMUM — “Balsam of 
Herophilus " (No. 570). 
Whether the balsam was 
named in honour of the 
founder of scientific an- 
atomy, or of a more ohsciire* 
oculist of the first centurv 
B.C., or of an unknown drug- 
seller cannot be determined. 

A set of Roman lead 
wcight.s. probably u.sed for 
Eio. 22 G. — St.cmp of the Occlist .Jrsics the weighing of drugs, is 
Tackcs (No. .509). 4: .5. g.xhibited. They are 

marked 1 to ID, the unit 
probably being the scripxdum of grains (No. 571). Two 
small lead pots placed near the weights were used for holdiim 
eye-salves. One from Corfu bears the letters a T : the other, 
from Athens, has the tripod of Apollo, the god of heahmu and is 
inscribed " The Lykian salve from Musaeos ' (No. 572). Near 
' these ])ot.s are spoon.s with channels for melting and ])Ouring the 
salves into wounds (No. 573). A piece of .stone with corrugated 
surfaces is thought to be for rolling pills (No. 574). , The ivory 
figure of a dwarf afflicted with a peculiar form of spinal cun-atiirc 
causing pigeon-breastedness is a work of considerable spirit, 
probably of the third century a.d. (No. 574*). 

' Juni Tauri crocod(es) Pac'inn{um) nrl rirrit [rirp.'i) et rfii)ii(a). 

- Q. Jun{i) Tauri anodynum ad omn{em) liiipitiudiiinm). 
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(563) Cat. of Bronzes, 2074 ; J^nrn. of IleUtnic Si nil. 34. p. lliS ; (567) 
Hn’oronos, Alhen. jS'ationalnnis. xlvii, 1378; (568) Cf. Esperandieu, 
7iaculn Medicorvm Oculariorum , (574*) Paper.soJ the Brit. School at Eonte, 
iv, pp. 279-282. 

See on ancient medicine and ■j.ui-nei v generally. Daremberg and Saglio, 
■s.v, Chirurgia, Meilicns ; Milne, Surgical Inslrutnents in Creeh and Roman 
Tinie.i ; Deneffe, Etude sur la trrjussc d un chirurgim gatlo-roiuriin dn HI' 
.eii’cle (found near Paris, ISSOp 


XX. -MEASURES AND INSTRUMENTST. 

Measures. — In t'a.se H are a few e.xaniples of ancient measures 
and geometrical instruments. .V (Jreek clay cup (Xc^ 575), inscribed 
■!]fXLKOTr\iov. contains e.xactly balf a pint. Tlie Greek kotyle, 
therefore, according to this standard, measured e.xactly a i)int. 


» 

Fig. 22'o--Rom\.s Bromzf, Foot-Kvlk (Mo. .578). L. 292 mm. 

A copy of a well-known Roman standard gidlon, the so-called 
Farnese (’ongius. is in Case 11 (No. 576). Xos. 577 and 578 
are two Roman bronze foot-rules, measuring respectively 294 mm. 
(11 ’Gin.) and 292 nun. (11 "5 in.). The normal Roman foot 



Fii.. 228. — Biioxzn Procoktionci. Uomiccssms (No. 579). 1,. 71 in, 

measured 29G mm., and was adopted under Greek influence, whereas 
the earlv Italic foot had only measured 278 mni. (slightly under 
Him) • Fig. 227 (No. 578) shows the subdivisions of the.se foot 
rules. One side is marked by dots into sixteenths {diyili) ; another 
into twelfths (aach/c) : another into fourths (pedad)- The foot-rule 
illustrated has the remains of a catch (indicated in the tig.) for 
keeping it rigid, when opened. There are several pairs of ordinary 
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(‘ompas*s and dividei-'A, and also t\vo*]iairs of proportional (2:1) 
comjiasse.s (No. 579). One of tlie.-^e i.'i fiuured here (fii;. 228). 
Notice the method of tightenin'; hy nlean^ of a wedge, with the 
object of keeping the eompas.se3 fixed in anv jiarticular position. 

Measures. — (575)fV//. o/lV/.se.s-, IV , F5(>.o; (577) Cf. Daremberg 
and Saglio, ? v. Pph ; Hirmen. XXII.. p. 17 ff. and p. 79 if. ; Atk. Mitt., 
IX. (1884). p. 198 11. 

Bronze Stamps.-- The large bronze stamps shown in Case H 
are somewhat akin to seals in their intention. But while the 
engraved ring was usually employed for purely personal purposes, 
such a,s tlie sealing of a letter or document, and the device of the 
seal was more or less ornamental, the bronze tablets were used for 



+^A££ANAPQY 

Fn,. Roli.inu St.\mi'. with thk x.\.\ik ok Ai.KX\xDr.K (No. .084). 

commercial or domestic purposes and seldom bear anything but 
the name of the person using them. 

These tablets are of various forms, but the majority are rect- 
angular. and bear the owner's name, like the one in this Case from 
Arles (No. 580), with the name of Q. Julius Henatus ; others have 
merely initials. Some are made in the form of a shoe or the sole 
of a foot, and this is a shape frec|uently emploved bv the jiotters of 
the Boman ])eriod in Italy for .stamping their name.s on va.ses. 
Other forms to be here observed are a leaf (No. 581), a ship 
(No. 582), and a fish (No. 583). The letters m mo.st cases are in 
relief, jiroducing an inii)res.sion in nitwjlio on a .soft sribstance sucli 
as unbaked clay. They \vere jirobably used for tile iiuist part 
for ,stam]iing the jilaster stojipers of wine jars, loaves of bread and 
.such like objects. 

An example of a rare form is the rolling stamp with the name of 
Alexander (Nos. 584 ; fig. 229). 
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The remainder of the guide is devoted to the per.-ional life of the 
individual from the cradle to the grave. Succes.sive sections are 
devoted to Infancy and its Amusements ; to Education and School 
Life — to which sections on Writing and Painting are annexed ; to 
games, marriages, music, dancing, j^et animals ; and. finally, to 
objects bearing on death and burial. 


XXL— INFANCY. TOYS. 

At the end of Case J are four terracotta models of cradles 
(No. 585) with young children in them. One is a winged Eros, and 
one is swaddled. Beside the cradles are three cup.s (No. 586), 
with spouts shaped as mouth- 
pieces, which may be supposed 
to be for milk or pap. Here also 
are two clay rattles (No. 587), 
and a child’s wooden clapper 
(No. 588). 

A set of small trefoil-lipped 
• *jug.s (No. 589) is painted with 
designs closely connected with 
child life. Children are shown 
playing with jugs of this type, 
with animals and toy carts, or 
other objects. It is probable that 
these jugs were given to Athenian 
children on the festival day of 
the wine god Dionysos, which went 
by the name, of Noes (" Jugs "). 

Note No. 590 (fig. 230), with a 
child confined in a turret -shaped 
high chair, and No. 591 (fig. 231), 
with two children with draw-carts. 

Toys. — Children of all age.s and nations bear a great* 
*resemblanc(? to one another ; con.sequently, it is not .sur|_)rising, 
though it ft alwav's interesting, to find that Greek and Koman toys 
are often verv similar to those of niTidern times. At the corner of 
Case J ft a serie.s of .small reproductions of furniture, imjileiuents and 
the like in lead, bronze, pottery and terracotta (No. 592). Often 
no doubt, they are simply toys, like the furniture of a doll's house, 

0 - 


« 



Flo. itO.— Cnir.i) IN Hioh Ch\iu' 
(No. .500), 

each holding a jug. 
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tSomC'tiiues, hiiwever, they iiiu.-'t ))c supposed to h.ive liail a inoic 
seriouf votive character in a teinplv, lii some rases, pcilmps, they 
■were ot hoth'klnds. Amono the treasures of Hera at Olympia, the 



Fro. 231.— Ctr.rr.K Toy -Tco (Xo. -oUll. 1 . 1 anil 1 . i 


tiavellor Pausanias saw a small couch .--hil to have l)ecu a play- 
thin" of Hippodamoia,’ and it was not uuconiuion for children on 

growing u[) to dedicate tlieir toys in 
a temple. 

The dolls tliat surviY’e iitiiu (Treek 
tiiue.s were chiefly of teiiaeotta. and 
frecjuently fiiinished with movahl" 
anus and leo,. [t will he noticed 




that most of these dolh have holes pier, ed m the (op cf their heads 
for the passage of .strines eonneited with the niuis and .sometimes 

' I’aii.s. V. 2d. I. 
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witii the Icji.s. These wouki ja-oiluce a movement, of the arms 
and lous, and explain the term ^-fepoV^ao-Tu (" drawn by strin(;s ") 
apjilied to these dolls. In Xenophon's (Syai post///// a travelling .show- 
man speaks of being kept by the profits drawn from such puppets.' 
One, holding ca.stanets. i.s illii.stiated liere (fig. 2-32 ; Xo. 593). AVe 
get allusion.s in literature to these dolls and other small terracotta 
figure.s, which show’ that one of their chief uses wa.s the amusemeni 
of children. One writer - .sj/eaks of '' tho.se who make little figure.s of 



Fio. — Sr.MTii Doi.i., wmi ^Ixrue m,i'.-1!ou i., EcixcTitox ,\xi> Shoks 
(No. .v.ri) ( a. 1:J. 

clay in the form of all kinds of animals de.stined foi’ the beguiling of 
little children." Such a figur(> is that of the donkey with a sea-j/erch 
tied on its back (Xo. 594) or the fa.scinating grouj) of the little 
bov on the goosi' (X'o. 595). and the ohl woman on the muh' (X'o. • 
596 ; fig. 2.'l'l^. iManv of th<>se toys bring vividly to mind country 
scenes in Oi'i/ece at the pi-esent day. Though they were doubtless 
intended chietiv for liMle children, women di<l not altogether disdain 
these teiracotta fovs. \ (ire/'k to)nbston<“ of the fifth century n.f. 
has a relief showing a giil, ipiitc grown up. standing with a terracotta 
' Xcn., S^nip, Suidiis, s.v. KoponXitOai, 
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doll, e.xactly like tho-se in this Case.- in her hand-;, while a youn" 
slave-girl holds the limire of .i dNick hefore her.’ Humhler but 
le.ss breakable tovs of Konian date aie the wooden hoi.'e (Xo. 597) 
and rag doll (Xn. 598) from Egypt. For the nio^t ])art these toys 
have been found in the toml)s of children. The seated figure of 
a girl (Xu. 599 : fig. ^-Tt). holding an ivoiy dove in her hand, and 
.surrounded by her spinning instrument fot tlm knee (see ji. 14.")). 
her shoes, and marriage-bowl, was found in a tomb near .Vthens. 

«r 

juobably of the fourth i entiiry it.c The bowl is almost eertuinlv 
the Ae'diys ya/iiKos, used bv the bridal pair iramediatelv after 
marriage. It is therefore not unreasonable to l.•onclude that the 
tomb Wils that of a newly wedded bi^ide. .\nother plaything in vogue 
among the Greeks wa.s the whipping top. an ancient model of whii h 
in terracotta (Xo. 600) is seen in the Ga-e and is illustrated on the 



Fit.. 2:S5.— Ti:bK-\cott.\ AIoi.h. Toi's ano Dtsiox n;o\i Vasi -1'aimiix,,. 
(No. GOO). lit. of ilotlel on ! } in 


right of lig. 2 . 3 . 1 . On the left of the liguie is aimther form of Grei’k 
whipping top (of terr.icotta. fonml in the sanctuarv of thi‘ Kalreiii 
at Thebes), and in the (■l■ntre .i di'sicn from a v.rse. m which a woman 
is rejrresentisl whipjiing such a top. In .r Gri-iT- epigram- the top 
is mentioned as a boy's |i!aytliing. togethm- with a ball, a lattlc. 
and the favour ite knucklebones, and an itisi ript mn f| nm t hi' sanctuarv 

' ( 'oir/.c. An. finihnlii f.--. X'o. SS(I, ]i|. cl\\. 

- Aiith. Pul. \ i. .’{tt'.t. 

€{'cj)J}H<'iv Till <T(llllli„r>. Cl KiliiTiiAi'n' Tf 
A'.jljXcUl TavTIJI' TTI.^llift/r TrXllTlI'^IJC, 
uiTTpit-ynXui. (I Ills TTII/W’ fTTf/OyrilT.i, Ktl] TNI' lAlKTi'ili 
pilfllilll'. Klll'/iorrcci/s- TTulyVl, I'lVCKpCfliUTd'. 
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of tlieKal)oii iat Tliel)efi speaksj)f four knucklebones, a top((Trpo'p(/\os), 
a whip, and a torch dedicated bvia woman named Okythoa.^ • 

(591) Cat. (if Viisic, III., E .Tin ll. ; Bcimdorf, O'rUch. it. Skit. Ua-scfi- 
tiil<hr.\t GT : (599 ) For tlie Xt jip' ’/nfit/cX-. sec .1/;/^., XXXII. (1907). 
p. lllf. : (600) Sec .D//. .I///G, X [If., p. 42G f., and Van Biimlf i/hmi ( kll., 
Xo. 1G7. 

XXII.— EDUCATION, WITH WRITING AND 
PAINTIN*G. 

(Table-Case J.) , 

Education. — Case .1 contains s(*veial objects illustrating that 
part of the Greek diild's education which was connected with the 



Fii.. 'J3G. -Ti:kr.\cotta (tRoce.s. Readixo ash XVritiat. Lersoxs 
(Ne. G02) lit. 1] 111 . and t ( ill. 

arts of reading, aiitlimetic and writing. .1 Greek terraeotta of the 
fourth ceutnjv n.c. with Silenus holding the child Dionysos by the 
hand (Xo. pOl), may he sup[>osed to represent the old pedagogue, 
the .slate whose duty it was to take Die child to school. (Scones in 
a music school are shown on the vases E 171, E 172. in cases o.i-.hG. ) 

’ Athen. AIlll., XIII., p. 427 I’fiAidiici (iirrguydXwi- TreTTnpat. irrgniiXci’, 

pflirrcyn, li'mTia 
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Reading—Anotlier terraeotta gnxij) of aT)out tho tliircl century 
B.c. (NO. 602, fig. 23«, liqltt) shows a kindly old .si hoolniaster seated 
and teaching a bov who stands by his side to road from a roll. 
The ancient book differed from our own in taking the form of a 
roll. Tlie reader would first unroll the beginning, and then, as 
he went on, roll up the part he had finished, making thus a 
double roll, as it were, of the part read and the part unread. See 
the tablet in Ca.se oG of the child Avita. leading lier scrolls, 
with her dog in attendance (Xo. 603). 

A simple (ireek alphabet is in- 
.'cribed on marble (Xo. 604) . . . ilt 
. . . A fragment of 

a .svllabic reading or sjielling exercise 
i.s .shown on a jiiece of pottery 
(Xo. 605 ; fig. 237). Plach letter of 
tlie alphabet Is combined with each 
vowel in turn, as pu pe pp p[t pn pv 
/)<;)] iru <x( <ri] ert a[o erv ire)] and .“0 
on. In the case of /.v; the syllable 
was miswritten pe and corrected. A 
■school-boy's \va.\ tablet (Xo. 606 ; 
fig. 2.3<'') .show-, on its right half hoW’ 
syllables constitute woriK as Oe we 
for Oeoir. .V large wooden board 
with an iron handle (Xu. 607) is 
inscribed with hiie.s of Jlomer {Iliwl 
i., 1G8 ff'.). no doubt for use in 
school. X fragment of an ’ Jliac 
table.' (Xo. 608) with a scene from 
the IIkhI (.Vcliilles dragging the body 
of Heitor round Trov. and Achilles 
conversing witfi .Vtlieiia) was prob- 
ablv also intended for teaching purposes. 

Arithmetic. — The left side of the tablet (Xo. 606 ; fig. 2.')8) 
give.s a muIti|jlication table, from n' »' once one is one. to 
y' i' A', thrice ten is thirty. The ( Jreek nunieials follow the alphabet 
to i' = !••. followed by k' - 20. A' = .30, and so 'on. Si.x Is 

represented by the .sign A, whh h occii|)ies the place of F in the 
Latin alphabet, and .stands for the old digamnia or vau. 

'Writing. — The wax-coated tablet which contains the foregoing 
table was the usual apjiliance for w ritinu. .\ w i iting lesson is shown 
in the terracotta group (X’o. 602, fig. 2.3G, /,//). The in.strument 
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(N o. G0.5). 
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emploved was a ])ointT;d iiu})lt‘iiient, called bv the llipiians a .■-hhi^. 
All example in ivory, liere figured (Xo. 609 ; fig. 239). was ffmnd in 
a tomb of the fifth fenturv b.c. at Eretria in Eulioea. The broad 
flat end was used foi erasures, so that we find the Koniaiis using the 
phrase vertere stihu/i. " to turn the pen ' in the sense of " to erase 
Xumerous stili in iironze are shown in the Case, and some are 
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illustrated in fig. -’ll). The fifth exami)le from the top in the 
illustration is in silver hound with gohl wiie. probably from France 
and of late Homan date. These tablets were not as a rule used 
.singlv. but strung together, so that the wa.xen surface was [)rotecte(l 
when the two or more lea\'es were closed The present tablet was 
composed of two lea\'es. one of which is in the Uepartment of 



Manuscripts with a writing e.xen ise upon it. The airangement, 

•of .several ta«l)lets in a fashion anticipating the form of the modern 
book is weH showti in the ri'lief of the poik butt her (Cast 11). 

For documents of a more permanent character ])aper was made 
from the i)apvrus plant, whence it takes its name. It was manu- 
factured chictlv at Alexandria from the time of the foundation of • 
that town in the fourth century n c.. ami lien and ink were used to 
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write on it. A specimen of Greek writing on papyrus is seen in the 
Case (>To, 610 ). It is a letter oi the first century after Christ, 
asking that a suirply of drugs of good quality — ” none of your rotten 
stuff that won't pa.ss muster in Alexandria ” — sliould he sent to the 
writer, Prokleios. Later on, parchment. })repared fi'om the skins 
of animals, and made principally at Pergamon, in Asia Minor, 
began to rival papyrus as writing-material. Specimens of ancient 
reed and bronze jiens (So. 611 ) are given in the illustration above 
(fig. 240), and a series <jf ancient inkqrots is here figured (Xo. 612 ; 
fig 241). The pens, who.se 'split nibs have a curiously modern 







Fio. 240. — Roman I’kns and .'ytili. 1-2. 

api)earance, are all of Homan date. The reed ])ens come from 
Behnesa, in Egypt, and one of the bronze ])pns was fmnid in the 
Tiber at Koine. The inkpots are also of Koman flate. The middle 
one of the lower row has its hinged cover .still remaining, with tin- 
-inlaid vine-spray in silver round the rim. The one to the right 
of it is in blue faience, and wa.s found in Egypt. » 

Writing was sometimes put directly upon wood. JiKich is the 
ca.se with the fragment of board from Egypt mentioned above. 
The lawyer'.s tablet (No. 612 *), of about the fifth century a.u.. 
which deals with loams, etc., has the surface speciallv whitened 
for the writing and a sjiace for keeping the pen. Parts of the 


< 
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two outer leaves, wliitli contfyned between them eight inner leaves, 
are shown in the Case. i • 

(604) B. JI. laser., 323 ; (605) Jotvn.Hell. Stud.,XX\lU. (1908), 
p. 123 ; cf. Dumont, In-^criptions ciramiques, p. 405 (5) ; (608) Cat. of 
Sculpt., HI.. 2192 ; (610) B. M. Papyri, ccclvi. 

On Greek education generaUy, see Freeman, Schools of Hellas, and 
the select bibliography there siiven. For ancient books, cf. E. 51. Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography For relics of Graeco-Egyptian 
school-life, see Joiirn, Hell. Sfnd. lor.., til, * 



Fl(,. 241 . — Eo.M-^n IsKl'OTS (No. G12). L'a, 1 ; 2. 


Painting.- Adjoining tlie object.s connected with writing, 
are illustrations of the art of jiainting in Roman times. They 
include a series of ancient colours, pe.stles and mortars, .some paintings 
on wood, one, painted by the encau.stic process, enclosed in its 
ancient wooden frame. 'I'he colours, as may be seen, were kept 
In a dry condition, and had to be pounded with pestle and mortar 
before they* wore nuxed for the use of the artist. A good number 
of ancient colours are shown here, the blue (silicate of copper) being 
particularly prominent. The six saucers (No. 613), found together 
in a tomb of the Homan period at Hawara, Egypt, contain water- 
colour paints. These are dark red (oxide of iron), ijellnir (ochre. 
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oxide of iron), ichite (sulpliate of lime), {organic colour, probably 
niaddet, in sulphate of lime), W'/c, (gla.s.s coloured by coijper), red 
(oxide of lead). The saucers were found piled by the side of the 
owner's body. Pestles and mortars for pounding the colours 
are shown in the Case. A favourite form of jiestle is that which 
re.sembles a bent leg or thumb, .such as the one from Rhodes (Xo. 614), 
inscribed with what is probably the owner's name. Near it is 
the terracotta figure of a dwarf (X'o. 615), .seated (apparently in a 
violent pa.ssion) before a |)e.stle and mortar We may imagine 
that he is a slave set to mix *1118 master's eoloins. 

The methods of painting illustrated here are two, viz., painting 
on a dry ground in water-colours, and what is known as '■ encaustic " 
jrainting. For the first, water-eoloiirs were used, and the ground 
material wa.s generally a thin piece of wood, whitened to receive 
the colours. E;’ypt has furnished many examples of this kind 
of painting. Among them is the portrait of a woman from the 
» Fayuin, wearing a fillet (Xo. 616). This uo doubt conics from a 
mummy of the Homan jieriod. such as the one exhibited in Case 72 
next the entrance to the Cold Room Corridor, which has a similar 
jiainted portrait (in encaustic. Iiowever) placed over the face. 
Other water-colour [)aintings of Homan date fiom Rgyjit ate shown 
in Ca.se ,1, such as the figures of Fortune and \enus painted in» 
several colours on a teil ground (Xo. 617), ami th(>* fragmentarv 
figure (Xo. 618), wealing a jewel of gold and peails. and inscribed 
with the name of Saiajns (CAPAni). The encaustic proce.ss was 
that employed in the ca.se of the framed poitrait (Xo, 619), found 
at Hawara in Egypt. The frame is carefully made, the .sides being 
joined by tenons and mortises. J here i.s a groove for a gla.ss covering, 
and the cord by Mhiidi it was susjiended still remains. The portrait 
was painted in wa.x, by a process which etui hardh’ have been other 
than that called " enciiustic by Pliny.' The nature of this ])rocess 
has been mindi drsjjuted, but probablv the i olouts were gmund in 
with the wa.x. uliiih wa.s fused by the iieat of the sun oi aitilieial 
means, and then laid on by the brush. A stump {terlr>uii) was 
also sometime, ^ empIoyiMl. I’lobalily a liox diiideil into i omiiart- 
luents was used for holding these wax-colours in their tluiil state*. 
Such a receptacle may perhaps be recogni.sed in the loiig terracotta’ 
ves.sel, which has a gioove in the miehlle foi a brush (Xo. 620). 

(613) Petrie, flanyirn. j). II ;'(619) djiil.. [i. 10. 

' Pliii. //.A', xx.w. I2g, 140. 
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XXIII.J^GAMES. 

(Table-Case* J.) 

Herodotus lias a curious story to the effect that the Lydians 
invented dice, knucklehones, lialK. and other plavtliiut:s to help 
them to pass a time of famine, l-.y playinu and eating on alternate 
days.' Draughts {-n-farro!) are expressly excejited from his list, 
and were ascribed to the fertile invenrion of Palamedes at the time 
of the Trojan war. Games plaved with knucklebones (small bones 
forming jiart of the ankle-joint in cloven-footed animals) may be 
described first, since tlu'y were.. as mav be judged from th^ number 



of ancient knucklebones found (No. 621 in this Ga.so). extremely 
common. We are told in the Aiilfiolixfi/ of a boy who gained eighty 
knucklebones as a writing-jirize.- .\mong women too they were 
a favourite plaything. T’lie illustration (tig, 212). from a ]iainting 
on marble found at I’esina (the ancient Herculaneum), shows two 
women (uigaged at knucklebones, (.'see aho the terracotta groU|) 
1) Kil in the I’oom of Terracottas. Case .‘)2 ) This ganu' was^ 
•called '■ livii-stones " (TreiTcAiWoi). a name still given by children 
to a vei'\» simdar game. The le.xicogiapber I’ollu.x describes 

‘ Hcrodot., i. !U. 

- Ati/lt. P<d. vi. 30S : 

rtn's 7rat<^(is\ eVfj Ku\a (y/Ki\l/(r. 

oyi^coKoi^P (hrrfmydXovs (Xii.iei'. 
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the game thus : “ Tlie knuoklehoiifs are tliTOwn up into the 

air, and an attempt i.s made to c^itch them on the back of the 
hand. If you are only partially succe.s.sful. you have to pick up 
the knucklebonc.s wliieh have fallen to the ground, without letting 
faU those already on the hand . ,. . It i.s, above all, a woman'.s 
game." ' This de.scription make.s the illustration clear. Each 
woman has five knucklebones, and the one whose turn it is to 
play has caught three on the back of her hand ; the two whicli 
are falling to the grouncl she would have to pick u|) witliout shaking 
off those already on the hand.* 

Be.sides being u.sed in various kinds of games, knucklebones 







Fig. 24.3. — Kncckltiiiosi.s .an’d I iicc (Nos. Gji-H). 1:1. 


were also enijiloyed a.s dic(‘. The. four long faces of the knuckle- 
bone differed from one another in form, one being conve,\, another 
concave, another nearly flat, an<l the fourth sinuous and irregular. 
The values assigned to these .sides were : (n) to the flat side (ymi), 

1 ; (h) the sinuou.s .side (xwor). (J ; (r) the concave {vittioi). d; 

{(1) the convex (-n-pi/cts), 1. this is the order in which thev are 
shown in fig. 243, from left to right. .Vstragali thus required no, 
marks of value u|)on them, since their sides weiv naturallv dlstin- 
guished. The ordinary cube-shu[)ed dice marked l--(i (Xo.*622) 
were also widely used by the (freeks and Eomans (fig. 24.3). The 
^ usual arrangement of numbers was, as now, 1 o])posite f!, 2 oiiposite 

' I’ollu.x, i.x. 120 (reading ('(pitmiTm and omitting I'j). 
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and 3 opposite 4?' but other arrangements occur. Some dice 
are interesting on account of tli^eir peculiar form, e.c/.'. the sijuatting 
silver figures (No. 623,6“. 2041, which are marked with the values 
1-6 on different parts of tlie bocly.' A Roman bronze dice-box 
is sliown in 6g. 244 (No. 624]. The ordinary materials of dice* 
were ivory, bone, or wood Of the multifarious ways of playing 
with dice known to the Greeks and Roman.'., the one most in vogue 
mav be mentioned. In this three due were used, and the object 
was to throw the highe.st number (-XeufTojSoXLiOa). The best 
throw, three sixes. l)ecame proverbi;*!. In Aeschylos' Aiiitiiiemnon 
the watchman, when he saw the beacon-hre blaze forth which told 

of Agamemnon's victorious return, exclaimed: ” I'll .count nty 

master's fortunes fallen fair, now that my beacon watch has thrown 
a triple six." - With astragah, on the 
other hand, the best throw was 1. 3. 4. 

6, and was called" the throw of Venus." 

For this each bone had to ju-esent a 
different face. ' The worst throw was 
the " DpgSjV when fovir aces turned up.' 

Dice of e.xcoiitiotnd form are the 
twenty-sided one, insi-ribed with the 
> Greek letters A to Y (No. 625), a 
fourteen -.silk’ll one inscribed with Roman 
numerals (No. 626). and an unin.scribed 
foiu’teen-sided crystal die from Xaukratis. 

Vhth the.se may be mentioned the triple 
teetotum (No 627) and tlie four-sided 
tri])le die. one side of which has been left plain (No. 628). 

Of the rules “overning other games, re]>re.sented here by .several 
]iicces, we are entirelv ignorant. The jila.ster pawns (No. 629) 
found at Ranticaj'aeuni (Kcrtch) in the Crimea, probably belonged 
to some game analogous to our draught.s. An interesting set of 

‘ Cf. Aulli. P(i'. xiv. S : 

iV. 77tVrf, fico, Tefrtra/ia KVfiiti eXaci/fi. 

Acsch., Ayiiiii. ; 

rii fieirTToToii' fu TTfinu'-d flijiropii, 

is rijirfif pu <j)f)VKTu)iHUi. • 

' Mart., xiv. 14 : 

• Cum steterit nullus viiltu tihi talus eodem, 

Munera me dices magnasleilisse tibi. 

' I’rop.. iv. 8, d.") f. : 

Me quoipic per talos Veiieiem ipiaerente seeuudos, 

Semper damuosi sub.siliiere canes. 



Fk.. -244. — BRoxzn Dice- 
Box (No. 624). 4:5. 
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pieces is that of tlie ivory discs (No. ^30; 245), which boar on 

their c^jverse 'a design in relief e.ff.^two Muses and the head of the 
Sun-god, and on their reverse a number, from 1 to 15, in both Greek 
and Latin figures, as well as ii word descriptive of the design on the 

VI 

obverse. Thus the two illu.strated have on their reverse ^^ 0 *^ 

11 >5 

and HAIOC {I.C., VI. — Nine (¥) Muses— 6. and II. — Helios — 2' 
B 

re.s 2 )ectivelv. It seems pretty’ clearly e.stablished that these discs 
were used as [lieces in a game, which probably resembled draughts 
or backgammon. Fifteen of the.se pieces luive been found together 



Fi(,. lAo 1\ ORV I’lcci.s KROM f’.AMiis (No-.. G3n GllJ. 2:3, 

in a child's tonili at Fanticapaeum. The game appears to have 
been ]) 0 ]nilar in tlie first and .second centuries after Chri.st, and 
probably had its origin in .VIe.xandria. ft .seems likely that it boie 
a resemblance to the Iloman game called f/aodcc///i srri/ild ("twelve 
lines played with fifteen jiieces on either side. The moves 
were determined bv the throw of the dice, as 111 our barkganimon. 
.\nother set of jiieces belonging to a game are the label-slnqied 
Ivories (No. 631 : bg. 215), iti.scribed on one side with words, 
often of an abusive character, such as nialr {e)sf (" liad luck "), 
fur (" thief "). niii/dloi' (" triller 'J. sfiiiiiticusr (" ill-tempered fidTow "), 
etc., and on the other with numbers. 'I'he pieces mentioned have the 
numbers XXIII, A, II, I, and II A respectively on their reverse sides 
(see tig. 245). The whole .series of numbers on these ivories runs 
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from 1 to 25, and inctudes in^addition 30 and 60 ; it i.s noteworthy 
that the highest numbers havp inscriptions of a comidiisentary 
character, e.g., felix and heiiigm. The pieces may have been used 
in the Eoman game called " the game' of soldiers ” (Indus latruncu- 
Inrum)} ^ ' 

At the top of Cases 57-58 is an oblong marble board (No. 632), 
inscribed with six words of six letters each. It was found in a tomb 
• near the Porta Portese, Pome. The words are — 

CIRCVS PLENV3 
CLAMOR I N CS E N S 
1 A N V A E T E I ? te(nscie) 

‘‘ Circus full," “ Ctreat shouting,’’ “ Doors bursting (?)." • • 

Each word is separated from that opposite it by a flower within 
a circle. Many such stones are known, always with six words of six 
letters, so that it seems clear that they were use4 as boards for a 
game, possibly the duodedm srriptn already mentioned. The pieces 
used were probably the so-called '■ contorniates,” bronze discs * 
of coin form, with designs in relief on either side within a raised 
rim and a cit'cular depression. Two examples of these contorniates 
(in electrotype) are exhibited below the .stone board (No. 633). 
The pieces are of late Iin})erial date, of about the time of Con- 
'stantine Many have subjects clo.sely connected with the cireu,s, 
a fact which harmonizes well with tlie inscription on the board 
described. One of the two exhibited has a head of .\lexander 
and a representation of a chariot race, the other a head of Nero 
and a water organ (see below, p. 216). 

(630) Cf. Rom. Mitt., 1896, p. 238 ff. ; Rc>'. ,trc/n, 4th Series V. (1965). 
p. 110 ff. ; (631) Rom. Mitt., 189(i. ]). 227 ff. ; (632) t'f. Aa/a. Cliroii. 
(4th Series), VI.. p. 232 ff. : Xoti'.if der/li Sairi, 1887, p. 118, 

On ancient tovs and gaino.s generally, see Beeq dc Fouquiercs, Le-^ 
jcii.v des ancifns ; Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Ltiiliis. 


XXIV.— MARRIAGE. 

(■Wall-Case 53.) 

« 

Greek VMarriage.-- Though neither Greek nor Roman mar- 
riage was definitely as.sociated with the religion of the state, it was. 
however, among both iieoples closely associated with religious 
rites of a dome.stic character. Plato in his Laics makes it the 
distinguishing mark of the legally wedded wife that " she had 
' Lairo originally meant " a mercenary soldier. " 
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come into the. house with gods and 
.sacred marriage rites.'’ The.se rites 
are sometimes represented upon Greek 
vases, as may be seen from the 
objects and illustrations ])laeed in this 
Case. The ceremonies may l)e con- 
veniently divided into those concerning 
(a) the jrreparation of the l)ride ; (b) • 
the removal of the bride from the 
home of her father to that of her 
husband ; (c) the recejition at that 
house; and (rl) the 2 )resents given on 
the da'y following the marriage (cTrai'Am). 

(a) On the day before her wedding 
the bride not infrequently made an 
offering of the plaything.s of her child- 
hood to some deity, presenting her tnvs 
to Artemis in particular. On the day 
before marriage, too, Katei for the 
bridal bath wa.s brought in ju'ocession 
in the special form of tall vase called 
a XovTfio<l>6poi ; a small model is see«i 
in Case 59 (No. 634 ).* The va.se is * 
aLso .seen standing on the chest in 
the room of the bride here dej)icted 
(No. 635 : fig. 246). The .scene is 
taken from the design on a toilet box 
of the fifth century b.c. (H 774), which 
shows the brale being adorned for her 
marriage. Ee.sides the tall amphora 
already mentioned, two vases called 
marriage bowls (Ao'^./xe, ya,u^,X) 
are seen .standing on tall stems before 
the door, on the further side of which 
one of the bride's friends is turning the 
magic wheel intended to inspire the 
bridegroom with a greater longing o4 
love. So Theocritus sings ; 

. “ Draw to mv home, O mystic uheel, 
the man that 4 long for." ' 

' Theocr. ii. 17; rv 

Jrori Saipa rnv iwOpn. 


« 


(h) The arrival of the husband, wlio come.s to feteh the bride to 
his home, may probably be reeo^iiise I in the design ‘on the,fifth- 
centurv vase Xo. 636. It is, however, a special and sacred occasion 
which is here represented. The bride, ‘who Is seated and holds a 
sceptre, is jirobably the Basilinna, wife of the Basileiis, the magistrate ‘ 
at Athens who was charged with the supervision of the state- 
religion. >She turns back to look at the bridegroom, who is none other 
.than the wine-god Dionysos, holding his thyrsos or staff crowned 
with the [line-cone. Two love-gods fly toward,-!'»the pair with wedding 
gifts, while on the right approaches •a Victory holding lighted 
torches, which served to light the night-procession to the bride- • 
groom's house. The subject is exjdained by a ceremony whicji 



Fig. 247.— Thu WKDmm Diuvisg to tiii; BuiDn.itooM’s Home (No. G37). 


took [ilace at the Attic wine-festival of the Anthesteria. celebrated 
anmiallv in Februarv and .March. On the second day of the festival 
there was a mystic marriage between the wine-god Dionysos and 
the wife of the Basileus.' and it (-.in liardly be doubted that the 
[iresent design refers to tin-'. 

(c) The actual [irogress of the biide to her husband's home is 
<iepicted on the black-figured va.se Xo. 637, of si.xth-century date 
(fig. 247). '^he departure took place at nightfall by torch-light, and 
the bridt; and bridegroom usually (as jn the pre.sent instance) made 
the journev in a mule-car, attendeil by a friend called the parorlws. 

' Cf. Aristot. '\tl. ItiA. 2. .■> ; Deni r. Xnur.. e. 7li ; Dloinmscn, T’c-ste 
(1. Sladt Athtn, p. 393 ff. 
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On the vase (fisJ. 247) the bride and 
bride^ooin are seen in front of tlie 
mule-car, and the imrochos is seated 
behind. When the pair reached their 
home, they were welcomed by the 
father and mother of the bridegroom, 
and a procession was formed to the 
hearth-altar. This is a scene depicted 
on Iso. 638, a reprodtiction of a paint- 
ing on a toilet-box in the iThird Vase 
Room (D 11, on Case F). The bride- 
gfoom leads the bride by the hand 
towards the hearth-altar, by the "side 
of which stands the hearth-goddess 
Hestia, holding a sceptre and what is 
probably a fig, an allusion to the figs, 
dates and other fruits showered ovei’ 



Fig. 248.— Toilet-Box with Wedding 
Procession. 

the wedded pair as they reached the 
hearth, and thence called Kara^vir/mTu 
(down-pourings). Before the pair go a 
boy playing on the double-flutes and two 
women holding torches, who probably 
move round the altar, as well as another 
woman, who perhaps leads the way to 
the bridal chamber (figs. 248 and 219). 

(d) Upon the day following the mar 
riage the relations and friends brought 
presents to the hou.se (eVavAw).' The 
presents consisted chiefly in objects 
likely to be useful to the bride, such 

' See Jalirh. it. arch. Jti‘,1., P.HXI, p. 144 tV. 


JTg. 249. — Bridegroom Leading Bride to Heahtu-.-Vltar. DosiHR on the toilot-box (No. (i:-S8). 
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as vases, articles of tpilet, spinniug iiiipleiiieuts, etc. The subject 
was a favourite one with the Clreek vase-painters, probable examples 
being the designs on E 188 in (?ase 47 and the toilet-box E 773 in 
Case H in the Third Vase Room. A» still better instance occurs 
on the restored '' marriage vase " E 810 in Case H in the same • 
room. * 

Roman Marriage. — Roman practice recognised various 
, methods of lawful marriage. The illustrations and objects shown 
in this Case deal onlyjwith certain ceremonies which were common 
to all of them. They concern (a) tb^ betrothal; (b) the actual 
wedding rites ; and (c) the escorting {(kdiictio) of the bride to the 
house of the bridegroom. 



Fig. 250.— Romam Wedding Ceremony (No. 641). 


(а) The betrothal took the form of a solemn contract between 
the fathers and guardians on either side. In all Roman contracts 
it was customary that a pledge should be given, and this pledge 
often consisted in a ring. It was fitting, therefore, that a ring 
given to the woman by her betrothed should come to be a sign 
of the betrothal contract. It is natural to identify these rings 
with a series of Roman rings which have for their design two 

clasped righj hands. An example in gold of about the third 
century a.q. (No. 639) is shown in this Case. 

(б) The actual ceremony of marriage consisted in the solemn 
clasping of hands {dextmrum iunctio), an action seen on the relief 
on the sepulchral che.st (No. 640) placed in this Case. The 
inscription shows that the che.st was dedicated by a freedman 

p 2 
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and imperial scribe named Yitalis to the , memory of his wife 
I’eriiai^a Cycras. Tlie ceremony is only shown in an abbreviated 
form on this chest, but it appears in more detail on a relief from 
a sarcophagus (No. 641 ; fig. 250). The husband and wife clasp 
‘ hands, and between them stands the pronnhu or matron-friend of 
the bride, placing a hand on the shoulder of each. On the left 
of the group stands a man, perhaps the bride's father. To left and 
right of this scene of everyday Roman life we have the mythological • 
personages whose attendance at the wedding may be supposed • 
to be of good augury -Mar.s< V'ictorv and Fortune. The clasping 
of hands was followed by a sacrifice to .lupiter, and this closed the 
actual w.edding ceremonies The sacrifice is represented in the 
illustration (fig. 251) taken froni 'a Roman sarcophagus.' The 
bride and bridegroom stand by the burning altar, upon^which the 



Fig. 2.51. — Roma:; Weddin'g Sacrifice, 


latter pours a libation. Behind the pair stands Jum iironnha, the 
jiresiding godde.ss of the wedding rites. On the right a bull is 
being led up to sacrifice, and on the left stand Venus, Hymenaeus 
and the Graces. 

(c) When night had fallen there followed the proce.ssion, in 
which the bride was escorted from her father's house to that of 
thei bridegroom, a procession described in one of the most splendid 
of the poems of Catullus.- Torch-bearers and flute-plavers led 
the way, and the wedding train was accompanied by a crowd, 
’the boys in which chanted rude jesting verses and petitioned 
the bridegroom for nuts.' When the doorway of the hou.se* 
was reached, the bridegroom carefully lifted the bride owr the 
threshold, that there might be no ill-omened .stumbling. Carrv 
the gilded feet across the thre.shold," .sings Catullus. • that the 

' JJon. (ItW Inst, iv., pi. 0. - No. Jxi. 


1. l.'Jl f. 
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omen may be favourable." Jbis moment is illustrated by a scene 
from a Roman comedy (No. 54), taken from a lamp exhibited 
on Table-Case K (see above, p. 28, fig. 17). The bride is being 
carried on the back of a man, while a Cujiid wait.s at the door to 
receive her. Within the hous^ she received a gift of fire and * 
water, elements so necessary to the performance of the house- 
wife's duties, and on the day following the wedding she did sacrifice 
• at her husband's altar. 

(635) Cat. of Vases, III., E 774 ; Furtwangler and Reichhold, Grieck. 
Vasenmalerei, I., pi, 57 (3) ; (637) Cut. of Vases, II., B 485 ; (638) Gat. 
of Vases, III., Dll; Ath. Milt., XXXII., 1907, p. 80 fi. ; (639) Cat. of 
Rings, 276; (640) Cat. of Sculpt. 2370 ; (641) Jouni. of Hellemc Studks, 
XXXVl,, p. 85. 

See also Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Malrimonitim. 


XXV.— MUSIC AND DANCING. 

(Wall-Cases 54-56.) 

Music.— The Greek term povaiKi) (mu>ic) included much 
^nore than we mean by mrsic. It was applied to the education 
of the mind lis opposed to yv/oauTtKiJ (gymnastics), the education 
of the body. In the narrower sense, however, it corresponded to 
the modern term, and to this the Greeks from early times attached 
a high importance. It was the effect of music upon the character 
which appealed to them above all things, and it was this which 
caused Plato to banish from his ideal .state certain modes of music 
which would, he thought, be injurious to its well-being. These 
modes or ” harmonies ” were named after race-divisions. We find 
the Dorian, the Aeolic, the Ionic, the Lydian, and the Phrygian. 
The Dorian was universally approved for its manly qualities, but 
Plato rejected the Lydian as useless and effeminate. ‘ 

Of the stringed instruments used among the Greeks, the lyre 
was the most prominent. There were two varieties of this, the 
kithara and the lyre proper. The kithara, an instrument with a 
•large woodep sounding board and upright arms, was played chietiy 
by jjrofessional musicians, such as the kithari.st represented on a 
fine vase in the Third Vase Room, who has won a victory at one 
of the great musical conte.sts (E 4G0 ; Pedestal 7). The illu.stration 
(fig. 2.o2), taken from an amphora of the fifth century (E 256, 

' Plat., Rep. iii. 398-9. 
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Case H. Third. Vase Room), sliovs's Apollo playing on the kithara, 
which Is .supported by a hand pressing round his left wri.st, but 
leaving the fingers of the left hand free to play on the strings. In 
his right hand he holds the plectrum, which i.s attached by a cord 
to the instrument. The plectrum- was of various form.s, but it.s 
most essential part wa.s the tooth for catching and sounding the 
wires. The lyre proper (fig. 253) Ls distinguished by its curving 
arms and sounding board of tortoise-shell (hence called cJielys). The 
wooden framework and parts of the .shell of a Greek lyre found in 
a, tomb near Athens are shown in Ca.se 56 (No. 642 ). A.s the 
popular instrument, the lyre was naturally 
taught in schools. Two intere.sting Greek vases 
(Nos. 643 and 644 ), exhibited in the.se Cases, 
give pictures of boys receiving music lessons 
at a school. In one instance a boy is learning 
the lyre, in another the boy is playing the 
flutes,' w'hile the master, who holds a plectrum, 
is playing on a lyre Domestic animals are 
freely admitted, and the discipline seems far 
from severe. 

As the .school .scene shows, 
flute - playing, though condemned 
by Plato and Aristotle.* was com- 
monly taught at Athens. Ancient 
flutes are distinguished from the 
modern instruments by the vibrat- 
ing reed which formed the mouth- 
piece, and by the fact that they Fio. 2.5-3. 
were alway.s played in pairs. I. van. 

Hence the frequency with which 
flutes are found. Two of .sycamore wood 
(No. 645 ; Case 66) were discovered in the same tomb (near 
Athens) as the lyre described above (No. 642 ). Another pair of 
flutes (in bronze) from Italy (No. 646 ; fig. 251) have their mouth- 
pieces in the form of busts of Maenads. A terracotta shows a pair 
,of female musicians (No. 647 ) playing with a drum and double 
flutes. To a.s.sist the playing of the two flutes tocether a’ 
mouth-band was often worn, as may be seen from designs on 
vases, e.g., on a cup of Epiktetos (E 3.S ; Third \ a.se Room], and 
on some of the Cypriote .sculptures in the Gold Ornament Room 
passage. 

' Plato, Rep. iii. 399 n ; Arist., Pol. viii. q, 5 ir. 




Fig. 262. 
Apollo platixg 
ON A Kithaba. 


pairs of ancient 
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A framed impressiun froiij a Greek liymn to Apollo inscribed 
oil stone is here exhibited (No, 648). Musical notes, indicated 
by letters of the Greek alphabet in various positions, are placed at 
intervals over the letters to guide the ‘singer. The inscrijition was 
found at Delphi, where other inscriptions of a similar character ' 
have come to light. 

Flute-playing was very popular with the Romans, among 
• whom it was considered the proper accompaniment of every kind 
of ceremony.' For military purposes thity used several other 
wind instruments. Two bronze iftouth]iieces (No. 649) in 
Case 55 may perhaps come from long straight trumpets (tiihae^. 





Fig. 254. — Broszf, Flutes anu Cymbals (Nos. C46, G54). 1:3. 


The Roman curved horn {conni) is represented by two large 
specimens in bronze (No. 650) placed at the top of Cases 55, 56. 
The terracotta bugle in Case 55 is probably a model of the Roman 
hitcina (No. 651). 

The simplest of all ancient wind instruments is the rustic 
Pan's pipe (syrinx), usually formed of seven or eight hollow reeds 
fastened together with wax. The Greek Pan's pipe has the reeds^ 
•of equal length, the different notes being produced by the different 
positions »f the natural joints of the reed. An example may be 
seen among the Cypriote sculjitures in the Gold Ornament Room 

' Ovid, Fa^li. vi. 059 f. : 

cantabat fanis, cantabat tibia ludis, 
uantabat maestis tibia fimeribus. 
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pas.sa^e. Tlie Roman syi-iiix had its lower odjfe slo^uiijr, the result 
of cutting off the reeds immediatglv below the natural joints. A 
• terracotta .statuette in Ca.se 55 (Xo. 652) represents a shepherd 
boy plapng on a Pan's jiifie of the Roman kind, and a marble 
• relief from Ephesus at the top of Case 54 (Xo. 653) shows a beardless 
man seated with a large xijrltix in his hands. The Creek inscription 
tells us that the relief was dedicated by Ebenos. a " first Hute,” to 
• Hierokles his piper. ’ 

It was the Paji's' pipe which gave Ktesibios of Alexandria 
(third century p..c. ; cf. p. 140) the model on which he constructed 
his water-organ, an in.strument which became popular with the 
Romans., A Roman contoiniate shown in Ca.se 58 has one of 
• the.se water-organ.s represented upon it. The air was sujiplied by 

water pres.sure and the notes were played by mean.s of a key-board. 

Cymbals were largely msed by the Creeks and Romans in 
religious ceremonies of an ec, static chai-acter. such as the mysteries 
, of Demeter and Kore and the worship of Ivybele, Among the 
cymbals in Case 56 is an intere.sting pair (Xo. 654 ; fig. 254) 
in.scribed in Creek with the name of Data their owner' (Oaras ef/ui). 
They were originally joined together by a chain, part of which 
still remains. In the lower jiart of Case.s 55-56 is a considerable 
variety of bells in bronze (Xo. 655). * 

■ (643) and (644) tVd. i>f Vaxfx, 111., E 171. 172; (645) For the 

structure of the ancient Hute, of. e.speciallv Baumeister, Denkinuhr, s.v. 
Floten ; (648) Bull de ('on. Hill., XVIII., pi. 21 ; (652) For the si/rin.i:, 
cf. Tillvard in Journ. Hell. Slml., XXVI f. ( ltN(7), ]>. 107 tf. ; (653) Cut. of 
Sculpt, II., 1271. 

.See in general, Cno/b. ('omp. lo (Ik. Shot. ])[i. 270-374; Daremberg 
and Saglio, s.v. Muxicn. 

Dancing. — Dancing among the Creeks and Romans differed 
in many ways from our own. In the first jilaep dances (which 
were generally acconiiianicd by tlie flutes) were largely associated 
w'ith religion. Plato in his Lhok gave it as Ids oiunion that, in 
imitation of the Egyptian exam|(le, all dancing should bo made to 
take a religious character.' This ceremonial side of Creek dancing 
is illustrated by a jnimitive stone vessel from Cyprus (Xo. 655), 
Vhich rejiresents three draped women dancing in a ring. Among « 
the Romans the proces.sions of the .Salii or dancing prie,st,s of .Mars 
are among the best-known examjiles of religious dancing. 

In lu-ivate life dancing wa.s’ regarded by the Creeks rather as 
an entertainment to lie iirovided by hired [lerformers than as a 

' Flat., Lty. 7'.I'J 
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recroatioii in which »ue,st,s could take their part.' Hence with 
them men and women did not^daiice together as iii the 'iiodern 
fashion. Tlie demand for dancing girls to entertain the gue.sts at 
banquets led to the training of large* numbers of this class. A 
vase (Xo. 656), placed in the lower j)art of Case 51. shows dancing 
girls being instructed in their art. They repeatedly appear on 
Greek vases dancing before the feasting gue.sts (e.//. on E 68 in 
• Case E in the Third Vase Room, the interior of a cup in the style of 
Brygos). The.se girls often carried castanets*when dancing, as may 



Fig. i55 . — Greek Women Dancino. Ca. 2 : 7. 

be seen on the lekvthos (Xo. 657) and in the relief from Melos 
(Xo. 658). 

Greek women sometiine.s danced in private among themselves, 
especially on the occasion of some domestic festival.- It is with 
• this kind of, dancing that we should |)robably associate the terra- 
cotta figurines (fig. 2ijo). They illu.strate the inijiortant jiart played 
bv the arms and the draperv in anejent dancing, which was largelj’ 

' Cf. the famous story of H ijipokleides (Herodot.. vi. 129), rvliose 
dancing lost him a liride. 

- Aristoph., Lijs. 408 ; Atheii., xv . (>(>8 d . 
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mimetic. Ovid note.‘; tliat supple anu,s are- one of the principal 
(pialificiatious for a good dancer.^ ^This tradition wa.s undoubtedly 
‘ inherited from Greek dancing, for (religious rites apart) the Romans 
regarded the art as an unSeemlj- one, so much so that Cicero 
‘ remarked that practically no on^ except a madman danced when 
sober ” - 

(656) Cul. of Va^'eSy III., E 185; (657) Ihid., E 012 ; (658) Cut. of 
‘ Terracolta-f, B 370. For Greek dancing in general, cf. Emmanuel, La • 
danse, /jrecque. <■ 


XKVI.— DOMESTIC AND PET ANIMALS; FLOWERS. 

(Wall-Cases 57-58.) 

Thk upper partmf Wall-Case.s 57, 5t< contains a miml>i>r of repre- 
sentations of domesticated and ]>et animals. The .serie.s includes 
* cattle, goats, pigs, dogs, cats, pigeons and poultry. Often, but not 
always, the animal is associated with some human actor, as when 
the child rides on a dog, pig, or goat, or when the lafge cock tries 
to peck at the bunch of gra 2 )es in a child's hand (Xo. 659). 

More than one of the pigeons wears a htlla round its neck 
(No. 660) to avert the evil eye (see p. 136), and a cock is decked witlf , 
*a wreath of ivy leaves (Xo. 661). On a va.se (Xo. 6^2) a girl has 
tied a string to the hind leg of a tortoise, and dangles it before her 
dog ; on another (Xo. 663) two children are making a dog jump 
through a hoop. In a relief already mentioned (p. 198, N^o. 603) 
the dog seeks the notice of its .studious mi.stre.ss, little Avita. In 
the scene of the masic school (Xo. 643 in C'a.se 55) the boy plays with 
the cat behind the master's chair. Another form of amusement is 
illustrated by the kvlix, Xo. 664. A boy is .seated, and holds on 
his knee a cage containing a bird, ]>robably a quail. Quail-fighting 
was a very popular amusement at Athens, where odds were freely 
betted on the result of the encounter. The wooden instrument, 
seen above the boy, would be used to provoke the quails to fight 
with one another. The game of quail-stnking ( QfnvyoKOTTia) waS 
another variety of .sport with quails. In this the object was 
to prove the endurance of the quail by .striking It with the * 
fingers or ])ulling out its feathers. A Roman lamp (Xo. 665 ; 
fig. 256) gives an interesting vie.w of an itinerant with his troop of 
' Ars. A mat. i. .'iO.I : 

si vox est, canta ; si mollia bracchia, salta. 

- Pro Mur. ti ; cf. Xepos, tdpum. 1. 
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performing animals. On liis right is an ape, on his left a cat climhing 
a ladder. Above are two hoops for the animals to jump through. 

Flowers. — In Cases 57-58 will be seen a set of funeral wreaths 
(No. 666 ; cf. p. 226), found at Hawara, in Egypt. Among the 
flowers which can be identified, in those wreaths are the rose, 
narcissus, sweet marjoram, and immortelle. We know, from an 
epigram of Martial, ^ that Egypt cultivated roses with such success 
' that she exported them from Alexandria to Rome during the winter, 
though at the time when the poet wrote (latter part of first 



*■ ■ ■'Ik 


Fig. i5 G.— Itinf.rast with Pkrfobming .\xiM.Ar.B (No. 06-5). 2;:5. 

century A.D.), Italy was, according to him, in a position to export 
rose.s to Egypt. In their gardens the Romans devoted most of 
their attention to their trees, which they cut into fantastic shapes 
by the agency of the landscajie gardener (topiarins). The specie? 
* of flowers kiiown to them were decidedly limited in number, but we 
find gardens of singular beauty depicted on their wall-paintings 
notably on one found at Prima Porta near Rome.- 

(659) Cat. of Terracottas, (.' 539 ; (662) Cat. of IV., F 101 ; 

(665) Cat. of Lamps, 679 ; (666) Petrie, Hairara, p.47. 

' vi. 80. -Ant. Denkmaler, I., pi. 11. 
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XXVII.— METHODS. OF ^URIAL. 

' (Wall-Cases 58-64.) 

Greece.— In the prehistoric jreriod known as Mycenaean, 
tlie inhabitants ot Greek land.s prphably buried their dead and did 
not cremate them It is possible, however, that a partial burning 
was in vogue in this and the succeeding periods in Greece. In 
the case of the more wealthy Mycenaean dead, the bodies were ' 
elaborately decked ulth gold ornaments. Oval plates of gold 
were tied over the forehead and mouth of the 
corpse, in the latter case (where the ini})res.sion 
of the lips can be .seen) perhaps with the idea 
of keeping out evil sj)irits. The window-ca.ses 
in the Gold Ornament Room contain many 
examples of the.se funeral diadems and mouth- 
jiieces from f'yjnus. In the Homeric poem.s 
we fed the bodies of the dead burnt upon a 
jiyre and the ashes buried beneath a mound. 

Scenes rejire.senting the |)re])ai'ation of the 
body for cremation or burial are frequently 
depicted on Greek va-ses. Tliey occur on the 
large “ Dipylon " vases, made S]iecially for'' 
.standing outside the tomb (see 'examples in 
the First \ase Room), and on black-figure 
va.ses, where the hodv is seen Iving on the 
bier surrounded bv mourners. It is, however, 
upon the white lekvthi of the fifth centurv 
(No. 668 ; tig. 
illu.strated, that 
commonlv found 



Fig. 2.')7. 

FrsKiiAi. I.r.Kyinos 
Ht. loi in. 


one of which is here 
funeral scenes are most 
IVe know from Greek 
literature that these vase.s were exjue.sslv made for putting in 
tombs. A .speaker in the EkMi-sioinudi' of .Vristophane.s talks of 
“ the man who jiaints the lekythi for the dead." ' On the vase 
here figured a woman is making offerings at the tombstone. These 
offerings were made by the relatives from time to time, and consisted 
mainly of sashes, wreaths, and va.ses. as mav be seen from the vases 
placed in the Case. The Greek funeral monuments i^f the best 
period are characteri.sed by their restrained beauty. Examjiles of 
the different types will be found m the Phigaleian Room down.stairs 
and in the Gallery of Casts. In the Cases .T.t-OO. the onlv tombstones 
' Aristoph., Ekkl. 90() : 

Of Toif v(Ki>tii<n t/h Xr;icG)>,i's. 
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are the arehaie one of Itlaijyj'os of Halikarnassos (Xo. 669; fig. 2-j8) 
found in Cyprus, inscribed willi an elegiac couplet irt which he is 
called ■■ the squire of Ares.” * auS a round stone (Xo. 670) with a < 
late inscription showing that the tond> was that of Menestratos. 
a Corinthian buried in Attic soil. The Greek toin^s were generally » ^ 
ranged on either side of the mainVoads leading from the city gates. 

A terracotta urn of about 
« the third century B.c. (Xo. 

671) in Case 60 serves as an 
example of the vase.s used to 
contain the calcined remains 
of the dead. It holds a number 
of burnt bones, among them 
])art of a jaw-bone, with a 
silver obol adherini; to it. The 
coin was placed in the mouth 
of the corpse as the fee of the 
ferryman Charon for j)doting 
the dead across Acheron. The 
gilded figure of a Siren found 
in this vase is emblematic of 
the spirit world. 

Two later»mouuiuents with 
Greek inscriptions are the 
marble chest.s in Cases 61-62. 

Each has a lock-[)late (cf. 
tho.se in Ca.se G), carved in 
front in low relief. Xo. 672 
is the cinerary chest of .Metras 
Tryphon, who had been 
publicly crowned by the jieople of Ejihesus, and has this crown 
represented on his urn. The .second che.st (Xo. 673). from the 
temple of Kybele at Sardes, is in.scribed with the name of Metro- 
doros, who is called a " sprinkler" (-(fttptivrrjs) no dould with 
reference to an otllce held bv him in the temple service. Below this 
chest is a marble cup from Rhodes (Xo. 674), bearing the inscriji- 
,tion : ■■ The^ burying-])lace of those who have lost their ancestraf * 
tomb.” '[his cup, which is ornamented above with flying birds 
and hits holes for a metal attachment, seems to have been set on 
a column as a boundarv mark. 

K^LTill, \pilTTOK'\(US TTUli’, 0(p('l77(jOV. 
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Italy . — 111 the earliest period inliiiination was the custom in 
Italy, but cremation gradually becumc more and more common. 
The Twelve Tables (150 b.c.) .shdw both practice.s prevailiug side 
by side. The hut-urns (Kqs. 675 and 676 ; tig. 259) found at 
Monte Albano, near Home, are evidence of cremation having 
been practised at a very early date in Italy (eighth to seventh 
century b.c.). They served as receptacles for the ashes of the 
dead, and are an instance of the custom of making the last resting- 
place of the deceased^ as like as possible to his habitation during 
life. They represent rude wattled huts, in which the roof-beams 
rough branches can be clearly distinguished. The Etruscan 
tomb-chambers, one of which is shown in a ])icture in Case 59, 

furnish a later instance 
(.seventh to si.xth century 
B.c.) of sepulchres^ built in 
imitation of living-rooms. A 
.small model (in Case 59) of an 
Etrirscan built tomb show.s 
the .skeleton in armour, with 
painted va.ses placed about it 
(Xo. 677 ). The Etruscan 
cinerary urn.s are distinguLshecJ. 
by the frequent introduction of 
the 2 iortrait. The " Canopic ” 
urns, which take the shape of 
jars roughly in the form of a 
human body and head, are 
esiiecially noteworthy. The 
e.xample illustrated (No. 678 , 
fig. 260), jrrobably of the 
set enth century b.c., has the face pierced with numerous holes, most 
likely for the attachment of a mask. Two Etruscan sepulchral 
masks (No. 679 ) in terracotta, of about the end of the sixth 
centurt B.C., are exhibited near the Canopic urn and are shown 
in fig. 261. These remarkable masks are covered with incised 
designs, most likely of magic significance, intended to avert evil 
•from the dead. A .seiiarate half-ma.sk (No. 680 ) of this tyi>e is ex- ^ 
hibited here, and another will be found with the objects illustrating 
superstition in t'ase 106. In the.se ma.sk.s we can .see the innate 
Italian tendency to jire.servc th'e features of the dead, and we may 
perhajis recogni.se in them the origin of the waxen portrait masks 
of his ancestors which the Homan noble .set up in his hall. The 



Fig. 25'J.— Itali-cn Hct-Uks (No. 075), 
Ca. 1.4. 
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jjortrait is again found on the lid of the sixth-century Etruscan 
funeral urn (Xo. 681 ; fig. 262) in Case 59. Here a draped woman 
lies on a couch of elaborate • * 

form, decorated below with a 
relief of two lions devouring a 
bull. A kindred type of • 

Etruscan funeral monument will 
be seen in the two large terra- 
cotta sarcophagi in the Terra- 
cotta Room. 

With rare exceptions (con 
spicuously in the case of 
members of the noble families 
of the Cornelian house and all 
infants) the Romans, during the 
period of the Republic, burned 
their dead. Thi.s system con- 
tinued under the early Empire, 
but gradually gave way to 
burial under the influence of 
Christianity. Several examples 
^of Roman cinerary urns and 

sepulchral r^ief are here shown. • 

rpL r • 1 Fig. 260. — Canopic Las |No. CiS). • 

Ihese urns are of various shapes, ^ ^ fj. 

but the altar-form (No. 682 ; 

fig. 263) was specially favoured. The inscription gives the names 
of L. Dexius Clynienus and C. Sergius Alcimus. The latter, a child 
of three and a quarter, is stated to have received his portion of 
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Fia. 261 . — Ethusc.an Fuskhau Masks (Xd. 670)- I 
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GRKEK AND llOMAN I4F1'. 


corn on tlie tenth 
XXXIX. a furiou.s 


(lav at the office of distrilnition nnmbeied 
suk-liuht on the* practice of free distnlnition 



Fk.. liGi.— F.tKL-scAN Fc.sjaiAn Fu.n (A'u. OSD. L. 1 ft. IH ui. 

of corn under ttie Roman Etni-ire. already noti<-ed above (p. 11). 
Other Roman funeral urns whi. h may l.e mentioned r re the % use 
(Xo. 683) with the remains of L. Laelius Victor, a^soh lei o le 



Fi(. SU.!. -IloMVN Fi SI I’av (No. US:'), lit. Ift. G.Iiii. 

fourteenth city cohort, and the alabaster ca.'kcts numbered 684 
and 685. These urns of the wealthier classes were Generally 
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deposited iu a vault ufidemeajli a monument placed at tlie side of 
one of tlie great roads leading ^om the city gates. Tlioso, how- 
ever, who could not afford .such expensive monuments .subscribed 
for a joint tomb {colmiiharium). a large chamber containing in 
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it.s walls numerous niches for the- urns. An interesting tablet 
(No. 686) in Case 62 throws light on the arrangements adopted 
in the case of these joint toml)s. It is inscribed with the name of 
P. Sontius Philo.storgus and marked the niche in which the urn 
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containing his ashes was placed. The inscription reads : ■' Lot I 
in blofk III.*’ From other inscriptions of the same character it 
appears that the niches were arranged in five horizontal rows of 
thirty-six, and that each of the members of the burial club was 
allotted one plac^ in each of the five rows. 

Another noteworthy monument is (Xo. 687) an inscribed relief 
of the first century b.c., belonging to Aurelius Hermia, a butcher 
from the Viminal hill, and his wife Aurelia Philematio(n), who are 
seen clasping hands (fig. 264). The husband praises the virtues of 
his wife, and the wife those, of her husband, her fellow-freedman, 
Svho had been more than a father to her. Other interesting inscrip- 
tions from tombstones are Xo. 688, on a hunting dog named 
iiargarita, a great favourite with her master and mistress, who 
died in girfing birth to puppies, and Xo. 689, which sheds light on 
the memorial ceremonies after burial. A testator here leaves 
seven twenty-fourths of the rent accruing from a block of flats to 
his freedmen and freedwomen. on condition that they celebrate his 
memory four times in a year — on his birthday, the Day of Boses, 
the Day of Violets, and the fea.st of the Parentalia, the last the 
Eoman All Souls’ Day. held publicly in Februarv, but privately on 
the anniversary of the day of death. A lighted lamp, with incense, 
was to be placed on the tomb on the Kalends, Xones, and Ide.j, 
the three dividing days of each month. 

The funeral wreaths from Hawara (Cases -57, .58 ; X'o. 666, see 
p. 219) are an instance of offerings at tombs belongin'; to the Eoman 
period. They have been so thoroughly jireserved in the dry 
climate of Egypt that the different varieties of flowers can still be 
distinguished. 

(668) Cf. Murray and Smith, Alltf)iian Vases in the B-M.: 

(669) B. 31. In-scr. 971 ; (670) ihi'l, 102 ; (671) Cat. of Terracottm.s, C 12 
and 13; (672) Cat. of Seutpf., II., 1277; (674) ihhl. HI., 2400; (675) 
Cf. Walters, Hist, of Auc. Pult<);/, 11., p 28,S ; (678) ibid. II., p. 304 If ; 
(679) Benndorf, Ant. Ge.sichl.Atehnp. p. 42. pi. xi ; (681) Cat. of Terracottas, 
B629; (682)Cal. o/,Se,dpt.,HI., 2359; (683) ibid., 2402; (684) and 
(685) ibid.,'23’2i) and ■242.5; (686) D<‘s-,aii, I nscrr. Lai. Sclectae, 7892 a ; 
(687) Cat. of Sculpt., HI, 2274; (688) C.L.L. VL. 29.896; (689) 
C.I.L. VI., 10.24.S. 

On Greek tomh.stones, setj Conzc, A^tisrhe Orethreliefs ; P. Gardner^ 
Sculptured tombs of Hetla-s. Gn Boman monuments, A'ltmann, Born, 
(jtrabaltdre. • 
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The numbers refer to 

. Acrobats, 218 
Actors, 31 

Aegiketax weight-system. 159 . 
Aetaes, 39 
Altar-uexs, 22.3 

Amphoeae, on weights. 159 ; for 
wine, 177 

Axatomic.al model, 47. 187 
Axkle-pieces, 89 

Aphrodite, (JeJicatiou to, 45 ; in 
shrine, 48 
Apis-bull, 50 
Arithmetic, 198 
'Aem-gd.ard, 89 
Armed-eick, 60 
Armour, 74 ; Dacian. 92 
Arrowheads, Mycenaean, 97 ; 

Greek and Roman, 107 
Artemis Br.auuoxia. garments 
dedicated to, 45 
As, 20, 22 

Asklepiadae, school of, 185 
Astr.yg.alos. on weights, 159 ; in 
games. 203. See also Knuckle- 
bones 

Athletes. .59 
Athletes' rings." 177 
Atrium, 109 
Augury, 43 

Aurelius Hep.mi.v. tombstone of. 
• 226 . 

Axe, 108 • 

Axe-head, votive. 50 

Baetylic image, 44 
Bakers, 117 


* 

the jpages of the Guide. 

• ✓ 

j Bal.a.vces, 25, 161 
i Basket, votive, 46 

B. aths, 118 * • 

I Beasts in tiie arena, 69 

I Bell, x otive, 51 
; Belt, metal. 87, 

Betroth.al ring, 211 
BiRDs,aetors as, 28 , 

Bistouries, 187 
Bits. 172 

Bo.ard, inscribed for school use, 

198 

Bo.vts, terracotta, 34 
Bona Dea. 89 

Boots. 129 •• 

Boxes, 139, 153, 185, 189 
Boxing, 58 
Boxing-gloves, 62 
Br.vcelets. 135 
' Braziers. 118 
, Bread-making, 117 
, Breisf.vn Mystae. 55 
Bricks, Homan, 167 
I Bridal procession, 210 
! Bvcina. 215 
! Bulla, 136, 218 
I Bulls, bronze votive, 50 
I Burial, 220 
i 

' Caduckus. 9 . » ^ 

C. ALPRON. given as prize, 63 
I Calthkop, 108 

I G.axdelabra. 110 
C.'XDLESTlCKs. 114 

Bavgue, 13 ^ 

C.ANOPIC URNS, 222 
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Cahacalla, 39 

Carts, piodels of. 171, 179. 193 
Chair. Infant's. 193 
Charioteers, 71 ; dress of, 71.tl70 
f y ^ Chariot-eactxc;. 70, 169 
'' ' Chariots, 169 ' 

Chakon's fee, 221 
Chests, funeral. 223 
1 Chiton, Dorian, 123 ; Ionian, 124 
Chlajiys, 126 f 

Cmcus. 70 , 

Ciri/EXsHii'. Roman, 9 
Cloth, pieces of ancient. 147 
CcCx-iula'xc'e. 2.7, 165 
Coi.xb, Greek, 14; Roman. 19; 

special nscs, 24 ; false, 24 
COLOXIZ ITIOX, .3 , 

COLVMBARIUJI. 224 
, Coiiiis. 133 ^ 

Comedy. 26-33 
Comic Choecs. 20 
COMPAssF.S. 191 
COXsLTS. 3 
CoXTOHXIATEs. 207 
Corn laroessks, 11, 223 
• Couch, bronze, 110 
Ckadi.Es, 193 
CkesTs, on helmets, 33 
Crocodile Syrup, 42 

CutP.Ass, .s.o 

Cuppino-vessel, 188 
Curses, .56 

Cutler’s forge, 1.76, 1.78 
Cutler's shop, 157, 158 
Cutlery. 148 
CyMrals. 216 

CYPPJfilK DEDICATIO.V, 46 


1 >a<;geks. early anil irycenaeun, 91 ; 
Italian. 98 
' 1 IvxcTXG. 216 

1 lEDICATIOXs, 7, 24. 38 
Defixioxes. ,76 
Defp.utum, 177 
Dkxtraru.m ium tio. 211 
Dice. 204 


IXDEX. 

Dikastae, 6 

Dioscuri at Theoxenia, 43 ; dedica- 
tions to 49. .71. 61 
Diploma. Roman bronze, 9 

Diskos. 60 
Doit's kpiiaph, 226 
Dolls, 194 

Domestic animals, 218 
Dowels. 167 

Dr.ygox-staxdap.d (Dacian), 92 
Drama. Greek and lioman, 25 
Drvugiits, 203, 206 
Dress, (ireek 123; Roman. 127 
Drill-bow, sm-gical, 187 
Drcgbox, 189 
Dcodei im script,!, '206 

Ear-pices, 14-2 
Earihxgs, 1.46 
Education 197 
Enamel dki oration. »1 34, 18o 
E.ncai'stic pmnting. 202 
Epinetkon, I4.j, 106 
Evf.s, painted on ships. 35 i 

f 

False mo.xky, '24 
Fascls. 12 

1 ERoNiA. dedication to, 55 
Fetiep.s. 13 
Fibui.ak. ];;i 
Figi rk-hkad, .‘;.7 

FiM.I R-RI\i;^, I;’,.'; 

I'lsHFRMAN. 37 
I'lsH-PI. VTKs. 116 
■■ Fivk-stoms," 203 
I' Lowi Rs, 219 
Flues, 122 
I’eltks. 214 

Food, from I’ompeii. 116 
Foor-p, \i E. 66 
Foot-rci.fs, loi , 

1-'or(t ps. 187 

I'oCMMN-TKTs. 121 
I'RVMi , for picture, 202 
I 'UNERAI, m MU, Ms. ‘220 
Fermi cRi'. 110; (toyi, 193 


lyDEX. 
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Games, 203 ‘ ^ 

Geais. 184 ^ 

Geta, name of. erased from inscrip- 
tions, 39 

Gladiators, 64 armonr of. di-! : 

discharge tickets of. 69 • 

Gnostics. 36 
Grape -G.vTHEiu.N’o, ITT 
Greaves, 88 

Hair, votive, 48 
H-Alf-ai.asks, ■2’2'2 
Hands, magical. •TG 
Haedolks, oT 
Hare, votive. 49 
Harness, 1T1 
Heating of houses, 122 
Helmets, T4 ; Aegean, T9 ; Attic. 
TT ; Corinthian. T4 ; Etruscan. 
81 ; Gladiatorial, 68 : Inscribed, 
T6. 81 ; Itaiian. 8u ; Roman, 8l : 
votive, from Kyme, T, 81 : 
Parade vizor-masks, 8'2 
^ELMET-URESTs. 83 

Hera, a.xe-heywl dedicated to, 50 

Hieron. helmet dedicated by, T, 81 

Him. AT ION. 124 

Hinges, 168 

Hippokrates. 186 

Hooks, surgical, 18T 

Horse-shoeis. ITH 

House, Greek and Rom.rn. 100 
Huntsmen, dedications by, 40 
Hut-urns, 222 

Inkpots, 200 
Inl.ay, ivory, IS.T 
Internal oikians, model of, 4T 
In\ ENTiiiiiEs. temple. l.T 
Isis, worship of. .TT 

• 

•Iason. relief of the physician. 189 
.J.aveiTn-tiirow ixg, 61 
•1eavklli;i:y, 13.T 
.Tl'ii’INg-wkighis, 59 
-luNo, iledication to. 55 


Jupiter. .STv Zeus 
Jupiter Dolichenus, silverj-ilaques 
dedicated to. 52 

JuwTEE I’oENiNUs, dedication to, 55 

JuRy-TicKErs. 6 , 

» L 

Keys, 149 : Temple, 42 
Kiln, potter' 182 
Kinyp.as, tegend of. 34 
Ki»chfn, 115 ✓ 

Kithara, 213 
Knives, 148 
K^oi.kers, IGT 
Knucklebones, 19T. 203 
Ktksibios oe Allxandp.ia, 120, 216 


Labelj, 45, 156 • 

Lamp-fillers, 111 

L.aaiF', 112: combined with altar, 

40 ; moulds for, 184 
L.antfrns, 114 
Larf.s, 55 
Lathe, use of, 185. 

Lawyer's tablet. 200 
Lead fd.urines. votive, "55 
Leg, votive. 48 
Legionary, armour of, 88. 91 
Lekythi, white funeral, 220 
Letter on papyrus. 200 
Libra. 160 
Light house, BT 
Lighting, methods of, 110 
Litra. 100 
Lock. 149 

LocK-PL.vrEs,'152, 221 
Loom. 145 
Loom-avkights. 146 
I.UDUS L.ATKUNCULORUM, 20T 
Lyre, 213 , ^ 

symbols, .T6 ; wheel. 208 ^ 

M.antle, .ST c Himation. * 

illAR.ATiiON, weapons from, 101 
M.arbles. specimens of, 168 
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'Marriage. Greek, 207 ; Eouian, 
211 military, 9; vases used iu, 
208 

Masks, dramatic, 31 ; sepulchral. 

222 

Measures. 191 '■ 

Mediuixe. 18.5 
Merchant-ship, 3.3 
Metal-work, ISO 
Mirrors. 140; with' magical 
symbols, 57 ' 

Mithras. .54 
Mortars, 118 
.MbsAics, 169 

Moulds, for cooking, 110; for 
counters, 180 ; for vases and 
terracottas, 184 i. for weights, 180 
Mouth-band, for flutes, 214 
t Mouth-pieces, funeral. 220 » 
Multiplic.ation--t.able, 198 
Music, 213 
Music-lessons. 214 
Musical notation, 21.5 
Muzzles, for horses. 173 

Y 

I^AIL-FILES. 14-2 
*AILS. magical, 56 
mECKLACES, 136 
Meedle-c.ase, 148 
Wkedles. 147 
Ketting-needles. 147 
Kedkospasta. 195 

Obol, 221 

OCULIST-STA.MPS, 189 
Oil-flask--, 119 
OlL-PREsS, 178 
'Olive-g.atuebing, 176 
Onos. S'-i: Epinetuon. 
vOsCAN dedicatory tablet. 44 
?Ostp.acism, 7 

ft 

Jl'AOLOCKS, 152 
H^ainting, 201 ; of \ases, I'S;! 

a'ANATIIENAIC fiAMES. 60 


Pankration’. 59 
P.AN’rt PIPE, 215 
Papyrus, 199 
Parchment, 200 
Parentalia. 225 
‘ Pastes. 184 
Pens. 2(X) 

Pentathlon. 59 
Performing animals, 218 
Pe;rsephone. dedications to. 46 
PesTLes. 118 

Philip (Emperor), diijloma granted 
by. 9. seal with name of, 55 
Phlvakes, 28 

Pig. as sacrificial animal. 40 
PiLUM, 103 

Pins, 137, 147 ; pin dedicated to 
Aphrodite, 45 
Pivots from doors. 168 
Plating of cuirass. 86 
Plautus, C'niiia, 29* 

Plectru.m. 214 
PloU(;h, 174 . 

Plummets, 166 
Pnvx, votive reliefs tom, 47 
Pokk-but(her's shop, 158 
Potter's wheel. 181 
Pottery. 181 
Prayer, 42 
Prize vases. 60, 63 
Probes. 1,87 

Proportional co.mpasses. 191 
I’KOiV of trireme. 35 
JV.oxKNiA, deciees of, 3 
I’UMPS, 1-20 

(^UAIL-FKilnTNG. 218 

11a< in(;-('Hariot^. 70. 169 
IIai.i.a, 171 

TIag-doli,, 196 * 

liATTLEs. 1!»;4 ' 

Razors, 141 
Reaiung, 198 
ftl-.LIGION. 39 
Reprisals. 2 
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;gs, 135 
IVETS, 183 
DSE-DAY, 226 


BAZIUS, 56 
CEIFICES, 40 

CRIFICLAL lAIPLEMENTS, 40 
fety-pixs. Si-c Fibulae. 

Lii, dances of, 216 
lve-pots, 190 
XDALS, 129 
w, surgical, 187 
issoEs, 147 
'OUEGE, 13 

;ruple (weight), 160, 190 
'ULPTUEE, unfinished, 169 
:al-boxes, 1.75 
:.AL-LOCKS, 174 
(,ALS, 174 

jPTnnus Severus. altar dedicated 
\'for return of; 39 
;t-squ.veks, 166 
HELDS, 90 
IIX-GUAP.DS. 89 
HPs, 33 
lOES, 89. 129 
lOPS, 158 
lEINES, 43 
lUTTLE, 146 
CKLE, 177 
REX, 221 
STRUM, 77 
..WE bad(;e, 12 
.AVERY, 12 

.AVF.s, dedicated to temple-ser- 
vdce, 45, in drama, 32 
.IXC.SHOT, 101, 107 
,LES, 130 

ILOXIKX WEIGHTS. 179 


Spurs. 174 . 

Stamps for moulds, 184 ; fof 
purposes, 167, 189, 192 
St.?i*d.ards, 92 
Statuette, pierced, 42 
• Steelyards, 161’ 

Stili (pens), 199 
Stones, sacred, 44 
Stool, bronze, 110 ; votive, 46 
Stop-cocks; 121 
Strainers, 116 
Strigils, 119 
Strong-box, 173 
Studs, 136 
SuOVETAURILIA, 40 
Surgeries, 186 
Surgical instru.'Iexts, 187 
Swords, Mycenaean, 95 ; Greek, 
100 tl'j Italian, 99 ; Roman, 104 
Syrinx, Src P.an's pipe. 

Table, votive, 40 
Table-leg, 110 
Tablets, 44, 192, 198, 200 
Tabula Ili.aca, 198 . 

Teetotum, 205 
Temple-inventories, 45 
Temple-weights, 160 
Tensa, 171 

Terracottas, method of making 
183 

Theoxenia, festival of, 42 
Thigh-piece, 89 
Thimble, 147 

Tiberius, sword of (so-called), 104 
Tickets, 6, 11, 12, 69 
Tile-stamps, 166 

Tiles, Greek, 166 ; Roman, 167 ; 

from Palaestra at Olympia, 64 
Titurus, 178 



iWEP., 177 
.’ATULIE, 187- 

pe’.irs, cla-,sical, 102: Italian, 99; 
Mycenaean, 97; piimitive, 94; 
votive, 9 ; butts of. 103 
PINDLKs, 143 
POONS, 117 


Toga, 127 

Toilet, articles of, 138 ; 

reliefs, 46 
Toilet-boxes, 139 
Tombs, 220 
Tools, 166 
Toys, 193 
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ehoms in. 26; Ro- 


.Tkai.li.y. •2.': 
mar^. 5 1 
Tr.iauiK'. 2 
Tr.ii'OD'-, 110 

TKIKKJIt-. 34 
Trii'ipnirs. 91 
TuNir. 123 
TwrEZKi!". 142 


■ U.N'c-iA I coin I, 20; iA-eii;ht. 160 

O I 

.t'xKNowx God, 40 
Uex. funeral. 22.J 
¥vri,A ror.ctrj. 187 

■ Va^l-suapK'-. 122 

ViXTAOE, 177 • 

^■[iiLr.T-i'AY. 220 

Votive orFEiaxi,, 7. 44, IfW 

V'ALL-I'AIXriMT.-.. 109 
Var-vi.-,>el^, 38 
WATER-olaiAX, 216 

y 


4Vaiei:-1'i1u>. 121 
atek-'L'pi-ly, 120 
' Wax-tadlets, 19, s 
4\ EAi'Oxs, 94 
Weavixi;, 145 
AVEi>i>ixi;->AeRiFK E, 212 
Wei. .UT'. Greek. 15S; Roman. 10 
hanging. 161 ; medical, 190 
WnEEL'. votn e, 51 
WHlrPIXG-TOI':,. 196 
Whokl'. 143 
Winf.-ii:e>^. 177 
WlXXOWIXO-D i^iKET, 177 
-WoMEX OLADI iXOlI'^. 66 
lori. paintings on. 202 
IVoonivoRKixi.. 185 
WrfatH'. 219, 226 
Wke-tlixi',. 61 
Wkitixo. 198 

Zki - I.ik ib'O'. votive offering to. j 
ZeC' Saka/.H's. 56 
ZeC' tue votive offerinj 

to, 47 
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